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MY WIFE 



JL heodora, thè cast mistress of Heke- 

bolos, thè Govemor of thè Pentapolis, carne through thè 
hot September streets of Alexandria, seeking thè house 
of thè ex-bishop Timotheus, now one of thè persecuted 
heretics. As a little girl she had been one of his flock, 
when he had been a parish-priest in Byzantium. Though 
she had not seen him for seven years, nor been his 
parishioner for doublé that, and could not expect to be 
remembered by him, she longed to see a familiar face, 
and to have his counsel, even his blame. She was in sore 
need of someone who would only hsten. 

She was dressed in black, and wept as she went. She 
had thought, as she sailed from Ptolemais, that she had 
lost all things, but on thè voyage to Alexandria she had 
lost her last friend, her trusted, devoted, middle-aged 
maid Demetria, and now was desolate indeed. 

Demetria had told her that Timotheus was in Alex¬ 
andria, living at a sweet-meat shop “at thè sign of thè 
Golden Dragon-Fly”. She had said: “Timotheus will teli 
you what to do”. Now Demetria was suddenly dead by 
this African death that kills in summer, and here was 
Theo dora alone and broken-hearted, seeking for thè sign 
which nobody seemed to know. 

The hot streets in which she searched were not re- 
spectable; they were near thè port in what was called 
Tiger Bay. Each corner house seemed to be a low inn 
in which some man or men made drunken music. From 
some doors and Windows thè frizzed and frowzy heads 
of ladies who had been up all thè night before and weré 


now paìnting, so that they might be up all thè next night, 
peered out upon her, and sometimes asked: “What thè 
devii is thè little one weeping for?” Theodora was too 
intent upon her misery to heed thè squalor by which she 
passed. She passed through thè reek of a nut-roaster, and 
thè ìesser smells of fried-fish shops, cosmetic-mixers and 
thè various stinks of poverty. Presently a Syrian woman, 
with a pale, ugly, clever face, carne by, hearing parcels 
from thè market. “The Golden Dragon-Fly?” she said, 
“thè sweet-shop? Why, it is there, just at thè end of thè 
Street there; on thè left of thè road there.” Looking in 
that direction, Theodora saw it, under its gilded sign of 
thè Dragon-Fly; it was within fifty yards of her. She 
thanked thè woman sincerely, dried her eyes, looked at 
her little mirrar and tidied her face. 

She entered thè sweet-meat shop and asked for some 
small refection of cake and cool syrup. She asked thè 
waiter if thè Holy Father, Timotheus, stili lived there. 

“Yes,” he said, “he lives in thè garden.” He seemed 
surprised at thè question, as though it were a fact too 
well known to be asked about. Seeing that thè lady was 
from The City and not likely to know, he added: “Of 
course, we, here, think that all know. Will you come 
here, lady?” 

He drew aside a blind and opened a door at thè back 
of thè shop. She saw in thè giare a space of yard, dusty 
and whitish, with a small white house under some date- 
palms at thè end. 

“That is where thè Holy Father lives,” thè Syr ian said. 
“See; he is there, reading.” 

Her heart Ieaped at thè thought that he was there. She 
saw, now, that there was a screened bench against one of 
the.walls of thè house, under thè date-palms, and that a 
white thing, which she had thought to be a part of thè 
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Wall, was a white robe and hood. A màn in a white- 
hooded robe was reading a scroll there. 

‘ Would you very kindly ask him if he would see me?” 

she asked. 

“Go to him,” thè man said. “Everybody goes to him J 
unless he’s praying.” 

He held thè door for her; with a beating heart she 
went forward slowly. She was not thè innocent little 
child who had won thè prize for repeating children’s 
hymns from this man years before. She saw thè saint sit 
forward, and throw back his hood with a frail hand, so 
that he might see her. She went forward a few steps, 
then stood, to drop a curtsy; she remained standing, 
with drooped eyes, as she had been taught in childhood. 
The saint rose, searching her face, trying to remember 
her. He saw that her simple, elegant black dress and 
jewels were from Byzantium; they were those of a lady. 
Yet thè attitnde was that of a girl from his Sunday 
School in thè Old Seventh Ward, which was not thè 
haunt of ladies. She prayed as she waited, that he would 
teli her to coffie forward. 

y “Yes?” he said. “Do you wish to talk with me? Come 
into thè shade and sit here, then.” 

She looked up at him, then, and saw thè familiar face 
now much older, thinner and more beautiful than when 
she had seen it last. It flashed into her mind that all 
things had been bumed out of him that so thè divine 
nature might be bumed in. He had been reading a scroll 
headed in red “The Sayings of Our Lord thè Christ.” 
It was held partly open in his hand, so that her drooped 
eyes could read thè title. 

“Come, sit,” thè saint said, showing thè stone bench 
on which he had been sitting. 

As she sat, she saw that they were not alone. Two 



women and a man were kneeìing in thè dust under thè 
date-palms a few yards away, deep in prayer, with open 
uplifted eyes and moving lips. 

“Never heed those,” thè saint said quietly. “You are 
from The City and wish to speak with me? Do I know 
you? Something in your face is famiìiar.” 

He sat beside her; his voice was exquisitely gentle. 

“I was one of your dock once,” she said. “I am thè 
daughter of Acacios, who kept thè bears at thè Circus. 
My eider sister was Gomito, thè actress. I’m afraid you’ll 
remember her. She sent a lot of her lovers to break up 
your sermons during all one winter; she did not like your 
doctrines.” 

The saint smiled. “You are Theodora, then? What 
happy times those were. Is your mother alive stili?” She 
shook her head. “And Gomito?” 

“She married a wood-merchant; she lives in The Citv 
stili.” J 

“And you?” thè saint said, “are not married, but in 
mouming, and very sad. I will show you that I 
remember you. You won a little prize, for repeating 
hymns without mistake; a little blue locket. Do you 
come for counsel with me?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Teli me everything. These people here know that 
you come for help.” 

“I bave been a sinner, and am punished and in sorrow 
and know not what to do.” 

“You know that you have been punished for sin?” thè 

saint said. “You may mistake thè natures of sin and of 
atonement. You were in thè theatre?” 

“Yes, Father; after you had left The City. I went 
to thè Imperiai Ballet School; Gomito got me in; she 
was a great success, you may remember.” 
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The saint nodded; he knew very wellthe kind of 
success Gomito had had; it had been outstandinc and 
outrageous. ° 

“l wanted to be a dancer,” she went on, “but I wasn’t 
very good. ì could bave gone into thè Imperiai Baìlet, 
but Gomito took me to do mime in thè Old Winter 
;f^ e ' ^ d * dn t care about it, but I was a success in that.” 

. Yo " had a taìent for it,” thè saint said. “Talents 
given by God must be used. I support your being a 
success» 

‘‘It wasn’t thè success ì wanted,” she said. 

“It was what you could do well,” thè saint said. “It 
was your naturai gift.” 

- “You will know thè kind of place thè Old Winter 
Palace was,” Theodora said, blushing. 

“Most theatres are flower-shows,” he said, “displavinv 
youth in flower.” r J b 

The next point in thè story was difficult to begin 
upon. “Did you ever meet a man named Hekebolos, of 
Tyre?” she asked. 

“Ship-owners and Eastem merchants?” he said. “Yes. 

I met thè old merchant Hekebolos when I was in 
Antioch. He had a son about whom he was alarmed.” 

“I was one of thè causes of thè alarm,” she said m 
a Iow voice. 

“That was not thè story told to me,” thè saint said. 

^ He was a very charming young man and you were 
lovers, I suppose.” 

“We were madly in love with each other. Then, when 
I was going to have a child, he wanted to marry me; but 
I would not let him. His parents would have cast hìm 
off. I have had two children by him.” 

^Are they dead, then? Is that thè cause of your grief?” 
“They meant nothing to me, Father. I have no love 
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of that sort. I loved Hekebolos and feared that they 
would make bini hate me. They are now in Tyre, with 
his parents. In a way, my having thè children made 
his parents less bitter. They saw that I hadn’t forced 
him to marry me. They saw that I wasn’t a harpy, out 
for prey. I loved him, Father, very dearly.” 

“Love is not yet a sin, child,” thè saint said. “You 
had left thè theatre, of course, and were living with 
him in The City? ” 

“Yes; we were very happy; we were with a lot of 
young people, all very gay and wild. Then I thought 
that I couìd get him out of that rather thoughtless set 
and make him a success. He is utterly charming, Father. 
I thought that he would be wonderful as an 
administrator, and that everybody would adore him. 
He did not want to leave The City. He was a great 
horseman and knew a great deai about horses. In that 
agitation some years ago about thè improvement of thè 
posts, I met old General lakobos, who was trying to get 
a staff together to reform thè Eastem posts. I asked him 
to take Hekebolos, which he did. They got on very 
well together; we went to Myra, where we had thè 
happiest rime we ever had, buying horses, and arranging 
thè relay-posts. He was only a junior staff-officer, of 
course, but everybody loved him. He really did very 
well; and lakobos said at thè end, ‘Of course, you may 
have other plans, but if you wish to serve you’ll be 
employed again,. no doubt of that’. I thought I would 
be able to get him away, to some pleasant place, where 
we could be happy together, where people would not 
look down on me as an actress, outside thè pale, and he 
couìd show his talents. When we were back in The 
City, I heard that thè Governorship of thè Pentapolis 
was vacant. I knew it was thè ìowest of all thè 
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Governorships, but an old General, who was there when 
he was young, said that it was an earthly Paradise. He 
kept urging us to apply for thè place. ‘You young 
people, with go in you, are just thè Governors thè Five 
Cities need. The place can be made a heaven on earth. 
It’s been let down, of course, like everything else in thè 
Empire, but you’d soon pulì it round; it only needs go. 
Put in for thè Governorship. Iakobos’11 back you; no 
one’ll go against Iakobos.’ So we applied for thè post. 
I must say, I prayed for thè appointment. We used to 
talk and pian all day and half thè night, what we could 
do to make it a success. I used to try to meet builders, 
planters and engineers; for I kept thinking about new 
aqueducts, harbours, bridges and improved cultivation. 
I asked all who had been there to come to talk to us. 
It was always easy to me to meet clever men in The 
City. Hekebolos was very rich; we entertained a lot. 

“There was a great delay in making thè appointment; 
I was in terror, that we had been passed over: but 
General Iakobos worked it at last. Hekebolos was made 
Govemor for three years, and told to sail as soon as 
might be. This was a year ago. 

“You may imagine how happy I was, and what fun it 
was selecting things to take and choosing our staff, for 
we had thè right to take three; all thè rest were thè 
Permanents, who were already there, so we were told.” 

“You found thè reality not what you had dreamed 
and hoped,” thè saint said. “You need not tell me. The 
Libyans were raiding and sacking; thè planters were all 
inside thè walls; thè farms were ruined, and thè 
northerly gales were worse than had ever been known; 
no help could be had from anywhere. Was that not thè 
case?” 

“It was worse, Father,” she said. “What thè Libyans 
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did was nothing to what thè gales did. The Libyans 
broke thè aqueducts: but thè gales ruined thè harbours. 
All thè breakwaters of thè ports are down, and thè 
harbours are choked with sand or with mud from thè 
floods. We found thè province ruined and without hope 
of proper repair.” 

“Of course, we heard here that thè Pentapolis is 
ruined,” thè saint said. “But your lover could not blame 
you for that.” 

“He could blame me for bringing him there,” she said. 
“He could do that, for it was my doing. There we were, 
landed with great difficulty in a city besieged, 
Govemors of a Province we could not explore by land 
because of thè Libyans, nor visit by sea because of thè 
gales; everybody was sick, starved and ruined; every- 
thing needed doing at once and there was nothing to 
do ìt with. We were at thè western port, and thè 
Permanents, who might have helped us, were all at thè 
eastem port. We could not go to them, nor send word 
to them, and they could not come to us nor send word 
to us. We had no troops; all thè garrisons had gone to 
Antioch in thè war-scare; we had very little food, as all 
thè refugees in thè city had plundered thè granaries; 
there were some weapons in thè armoury; that was all 
we had. The ship that brought us had to claw off 

thè coast and get away as soon as we were dropped 
ashore.” rr 

“In fact, thè District was looking for a Govemor ” 
thè saint said. “What did thè Govemor do?” 

“We persuaded thè citizens to try to drive thè Libyans 
from thè walls; we could see that there were not verv 
many camped against us. So we did that, in a surprise 
attack, and drove them away. Unfortunately, we could 
not pursue, we’d so few horses, and those all poor from 
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being shut up. Stili, we cleared them frora near thè 
walls, and rode guard after that, so that they never carne 
back to shut us up again. Then, as thè horses got strength 
we tried to open up thè ways, so that we could relieve 
thè other cities; they were shut up stili. It was a 
dreadful season of gales; we could neither send nor 
receive any message by sea from September to thè end 
of March. In all that time, we were trying to get booms 
fixed and caissons sunk where thè breakwaters were 
gone in thè harbour. We did not have two days’ con¬ 
secutive work on those booms in all thè winter; there 
was either a raging gale or thè appalling swell from a 
gale, which was worse. We were all very short of food, 
too, and had to dole out thè food. Stili, we were new 
to it, and we had thè excitement of it, and some 
encouragement, too, for all thè Libyans disappeared. 
They were really going south to their òases to plant their 
erops, but they left our roads clear at last. Then we got 
thè spring plantings done, and patched thè Ptolemais 
breakwater, and when a ship called, going east, we sent 
word home for what we needed; engineers, troops, 
horses; food. 

“I knew by this time,” she went on, “that I had made 
a great mistake in urging him to this life. I ought not 
to have gone with him, not being married. My position 
there was impossible and made his much more difficult. 
Stili, we managed until March; then thè spring sickness 
fell on us, with fever and depression; we were all ili 
with it, and a good many who were weak from want 
of proper food and sick from being ruined, died. It was 
then that my lover began to curse me for bringing him 
to it, out of his happy life in The City, and condemning 
him to it for three years. He said that his relatives had 
always said that I should ruin him, but that for love of 
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me he had defied them. He said that he had always dis- 
trusted this going to Africa, but that I had pleaded him 
into it. He was ili at thè rime, of course. Then, when 
thè sickness was beginning to go and thè sun shone again 
and all seemed to smile, thè locusts carne. They are said 
to come every seventh year, and had missed thè last 
seventh year. Perhaps they carne in doublé strength to 
make up for it. They carne in clouds and ate every green 
thing in sight. I sometimes went out into thè country 
to help in fighting thè locusts. I could hear thè craunch 
of their thousands of jaws on thè leaves. The locusts 
were bad enough, but I always said that thè Libyans 
would not raid us after thè locusts had been with us; 
and they did not. But our crops were ruined; we were 
even shorter of food than before; and my presence 
became more and more hateful to him and to thè citizens. 
They were saying that they were not going to be 
dictated to by their Govemor’s mistress; he was saying 
that if he hadn’t been a fool he could have made a won- 
derful marriage in The City and been Kallimachus’ heir; 
you will have heard of Kallimachus thè horse-racer; he 
is one of thè western lords who owns about a hundred 
towns and twenty silver-mines. In thè end, Hekebolos 
told me that he had decided, on his own loathing of thè 
sight of me, backed by thè strong recommendations of 
thè citizens, to fling me out and be done with me. Before 
a ship carne to take me here, I was a sort of prisoner, 
with my maid and dear friend Demetria. He had left 
Ptolemais by thè rime a ship arrived; thè Permanent 
Officiate thrust me aboard. By that time, we were both 
ili with thè Summer Death, as they cali it; and Demetria 
died while we were stili on thè coast. She knew that 
you were here now, and always said, ‘He will teli yon 
what to do’. So I have ventured, Father. Here I am. 



a sinner, punished, desolate and in sore need of :Vi 
guidance.” 

“We are all that,” thè saint said, “but we do not all 
have thè wit to know it. You are desolate, you say. 
How far are you desolate? You have thè look of one 
not quite without wealth.” 

“I have money,” she said. “At least I have jewels 
which can easily be sold for money, enough to keep me 
for three or four years, even if I live extravagantiy as 
I have lived lately.” 

“That is much,” thè saint said, “if you wish to live 
in thè world; but do I read you aright? You wish that?” 

“I long to be out of thè world. I hate thè world. I 
am young, and already every ambition that I have had 
has been blasted. I ask only to be helped to some house 
of Sisters, where I can live in peace, thinking only of 
God, and imploring His mercy.” 

“You are not one to be helped to any house of 
Sisters,” thè saint said. “We in religion have ways of 
knowing those who may help religion and thè ways in 
which that help may be given. Sisterhood is not your 
way, believe me.” 

“What way is my way?” she asked. “For I have lost 
my way and know not what to do.” 

“You have entered upon your way,” thè saint said. 
“But thè entrance to any way is difficult. You entered 
yours by thè wrong gate, and have been turned back 
from it. You did nothing but good to young 
Hekebolos.” 

“You do not feel that I ruined him?” 

“I knew his father, who told me that his son was living 
with a young actress and causing him much anxiety, 
but he said, 1 cannot but feel grateful to her for one 
thing; she has got him out of thè horse-racing set; he 



was going straight to ruin among those racing men; she 
has even got him to work a little’. I did not hear your 
name mentioned. I judge that another woman took sides 
with him against you at thè rime of your trouble in 
thè Five Ciries?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“I will not blame love,” thè saint said. “All love is 
an image of thè divine love. You used your love wholly 
for a man’s great advantage and thè right use of his 
talents; all that I approve.” 

“All my life has ended,” Theodora said. “I know not 
what to do. I gave Hekebolos all that I had to give of 
thought and feeling. Now my life is dead in my heart.” 

“I do not see you as dead,” thè saint said. “I see you 
as tested. It is at thè outset that candidates are tested. 
You know thè language of thè racing-men. You have 
been run in a trial heat.” 

“Yes,” she said bitterly, “and beaten, and driven out 
of thè Stadium, lame. I ask for some shed where a lame 
horse can wait for death, or some knacker’s yard where 
such a creature can be knocked on thè head.” 

“There are no such places for living human souls,” 
thè saint said. “You have been set in a great stage, and 
given great gifts, and are now tried and proven fit for 
great things. You will remain in thè world; and thè 
verdict of thè world is very much that of thè poets, who 
take thè side of thè prodigai, who loves. You have been 
tried in a lesser chaos, with a poor helper. You will be 
tried in a greater chaos, with others of greater strength,” 

“I have no strength left; no love left. I loathe thè 
very thought of all my life with Hekebolos.” 

Yes, perhaps. You said a moment ago that your life 
is dead in your heart There are all sorts of lives in 
thè heart; when one dies another springs. In one sense 
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thè human heart must die before thè divine heart can 
be 1 f“ t 5 ) beat there. You are a part of thè Divine Nature 
which has its hopes and its charity for you. Wiil you not 
give it Faith, m return? This City is hateful to you. 
You are stili all shaken from your friend’s death. Do 
not stay here. Go to thè bigger stage; go home to The 
City. But go by way of Antioch, for that is thè place 
now most important to thè whole Christian world. You 
who will be much in thè world, must see that frontier 
and its problem. Always at this season there are ships 
sailmg to Antioch and thence to The City. In Antioch 
you must seek out Stephen; I will give you a letter to 
tnm. He is a teacher more utterly exiled than myself. He 
will give you deeper help than I can give. My own oift 

is seemg what a person amounts to; I see that you amount 
to much. J 

hW ° rh p^ tbat y ou should give me hope and help 


Help and hope are always very near,” he said. He 
looked at her with his clear eyes, in which no guile had 
ever lurked. But go to Antioch, for that is where thè 
problem hes, whether thè East is to be Christian or not. 
lt we are Chnstians there, we shall see thè East Christian 
in thirty years. If we are heathen there, alas . 

, bl e looked at thè three who had been praying; they 
had now nsen to their feet. “Chrysa,” he said, “and 
you, Artibazan, this lady seeks for a ship to Antioch 
What are there, that you know?” 

“ Th ff a f three sailing to-morrow,” Chrysa said. 
i he Moonbeam, thè Orontes and thè Silver Bird 
Artibazan said: “The Orontes will sail at dawn. One 
going m her would have to go aboard to-night.” ' 

“That would be possible,” Theodora said. 

Go in her, then,” thè saint said. “There is a very 
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good text for a setter-forth: ‘Commit thy way unto thè 
Lord; trust also in Him; and He shall bring it to pass’. 
I shall bear of you again; for you ‘amount to much’, as 
I said. The prizes you will win will be better than httle 
blue lockets.” 

The setting sun was glowing on his exquisite old face 
and thè white building. He looked like a transfigured 
saint sitting in thè gate of Paradise; she kept thè memory 
of his beauty in her heart till death. This old man had 
known all thè Sciences and arts; he had renounced great 
wealth and position to become a priest; then, after 
illumination, he had been driven out as a heretic; now, 
in exile, more light had come to him; he could give light 
to those who sat in darkness. 

“Father,” she said, “you have helped me more than I 
can say. I have eaten and drunken balm.” 

“Somewhere you helped me,” thè old man said. “If 
you receive something, be sure, you once gave it. Be 
watchful in thè ship. Chrysa, are any of our friends 
going in thè Orontes?” 

“No, Father.” 

“I will send a word to thè chief steward,” he said, 
“when I send thè letter for you to give to Stephen. That 
shall be there to-night. Now, my little parishioner, 
farewell. Be of Hope, Faith and Charity, and nothing in 
thè world will harm you.” 

She accepted his bidding as thè sick man obeys his 
physician. She sailed at dawn thè next moming, having 
with her thè saint’s sealed letter to Stephen. She often 
kissed this note. It was addressed to Stephen at Number 
Seven thè Water-gate at Antioch, in thè saint’s bold 
and beautiful hand in dull red ink. It was sealed with 
his seal of thè Cock of Dardanos. It was a precious relic 
to her throughout her life. Always throughout her life, 
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she cherished thè memory of that holy man whom all thè 
churches had persecuted. He had given her hope and 
aith and charity when all seemed gone into hatred and 
despair. No day passed, thenceforward, without loving 
and grateful thoughts of him; he had said that “she 

amounted to much”, when she had felt that she was 

nothing. 

The ship was so crowded with passengers that 
iheodora had little test aboard her. Pilgrims goin<* to 
thè tomb of St Onosius filled all thè forward half, & the 
bisterhood of Saint Zenobitica, going to their Patron’s 
festival, filled thè stern, two of them in Theodora’s 
cabm. in thè waist, some athletes, going to thè Games, 
and two Greek merchants, one in oil, thè other in figs 
loitered on deck in thè sun, mocked thè pilgrims and 
ogled thè women. All day long, thè heat below-decks 
grew, trill thè Sisters languished. They could not venture 
on deck, for there thè athletes, stripped naked, were at 
their water-fights and other unseemliness. When thè sun 
was down, m thè cool of thè evening, then, veiled, they 
went on deck m company. Then, Theodora, who all 
day long had heard their moanings, prayers and holy 
ejaculations, had to listen to their singing, while, in thè 
bows, thè pilgrims, in different dialects, started their 
praises of Onosius, including thè Life of thè Saint, inter- 
spersed, at every tenth line, with his famous utterance 
concernmg thè Nature of God. Betwixt thè two parties 
of thè devout, thè athletes mocked and were rude- 
though they, too, had their devotions; they poured oiì 
and cried to St. Elias to give them thè strength and speed 
of hght. When their brief prayer was done, they sang 
thmgs less seemly, tifi thè pilgrims roughly, and thè 
Sisters with digmty, reproved them. At midnight a 
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pilgrim who was doing penance before visiting thè holy 
tomb always went over thè cataìogue of his sins in a 
loud voice. 

As thè passing of thè day was tedious, so was thè 
passing of thè coast. The winds at that season were thè 
Tight land-and-sea-breezes which thè seamen knew well 
how to take advantage of. In some of thè little ports 
they tied up for parts of a day, either to take in cargo 
or to wait for thè wind to spring up. For one night, 
thè ship lay in thè harbour at Tyre. Just ashore there, 
as she well knew, in one of those fair houses, were 
Hekebolos’ parents and her own two children. She was 
not going to try to see them. Anything that belonged 
in any way to Hekebolos was in all ways loathsome to 
her at that time. 

During her years with Hekebolos she had lived and 
traveìled like a lady of wealth. On arrivai at Antioch, 
she went to thè famous inn, known as thè Daphne 
House, where she planned to stay for a few days, while 
she consulted thè wise Stephen, and enquired about thè 
prospects of peace. She had been out of thè world for 
a full year, almost without news of what was stirring. 
She knew that thè Persian frontier had been a 
debatable land for years. She knew, too, that an unlucky 
aristocrat, thè nephew of thè late Emperor, thè young 
Hypatius, had been sent to thè Persian King, to arrancre 
a lasting peace just as she set out for thè Five Gities. In 
thè last few days, she had heard that Hypatius had failed 
in this. She found at once that Antioch thought of little 
but thè prospects of war. 

“We shall have war in thè spring,” thè hotel manager 
said. 1 he word goes that we have begun to send our 
army eastwards. A man was here from Myra last week- 
he said we’d a thousand horse there already. ‘Our whole’ 
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army will be wintering there or near there,’ he said. If 
thè Persian King does not climb down, there’U be war 
by Easter.” 

“And what do you think of that?” she asked. 

K “ 0ur Emperor couldn’t have a better rime,” he said. 
“The Persian King is beset by thè robber-tribes all along 
his northem province. If we could have thè frontier 
question settled, once for all, then business might return. 
That’s how Antioch looks at it.” 

In thè cool evening, she walked from thè inn to thè 
Water-Gate, to give thè letter to Stephen. Her inn was 
in one of thè. two great streets which crossed in thè 
heart of thè city. Tuming away from thè city’s heart 
(thè cross-roads), she walked downhill towards thè 
river. The Water-Gate was at thè bridge above thè 
port. The Gate itself was a noble guard-house and 
Customs office. No. 7 , thè Water-Gate, was one of a 
row of little old houses, once thè quarters of thè dock- 
yard officers, but now come down in thè world. The 
woman at No. 7 said that Stephen was away. 

“He’s gone up to thè northshe said. “I don’t know 
when he’ll be back: not for some days. The roads are 
so uncertain now that these robbers are riding. He’ll 
hardly be back this week: but you might look in, in 
case.” 

This was a disappointment to her; stili, there could 
be no great hurry. She walked back, admiring thè great 
beauty of thè scene in thè glow of thè sunset. She was 
full of confidence, that Timotheus had spoken truth, that 
all was going to be well with her. Her past was over. 

She retumed to her hotel, meaning to go through an 
hour or more of thè long and hard exercises learned 
by her in thè Imperiai Dancing-Schools. She had 
never neglected them. To be youthful, graceful and 
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elegant always, at all times, was thè dancing-girl’s duty 
at thè Old Winter Palace, whose management fined any 
least failure, and sacked at thè third offence. As she 
went through her exercises, she thought that when she 
returned to The City she would open some gymnasium, 
for giving grace, new youth and elegance to women 
who had lost these things. She was young; thè world 
and life were stili before her. 


'When she had iìnished her exercises and bathed, she 
leisureìy dressed. The fancy carne to her, to unpack her 
choicest dresses and dress in her best with her jewels. 
These things were in a coffer locked with two keys and 
ìashed with a hide-cord. She undid thè knots of thè cord 
unlocked thè coffer, and laid back thè thin dark shawl of 
fine wool which covered thè dresses. Under a layer of 
clothes she had put a soft red leather wallet, containino- 
ber treasure of jewels. It was not there. Her peark 
rubies and sapphires were gone. Where had they none? 
She had seen them at Alexandria. She had with her own 
hands packed, locked and ìashed them there, just before 
they were taken to thè ship. She had travelled with thè 
coffer to thè ship; it had been in her cabin with thè two 
nnns dunng thè voyage, hardly out of her sight. How 
couìd she have been robbed? Yet she had been robbed 
Someone had very cleverly undone thè lashings, opened 

Je lockS Tf l VT St T k£7 ’ SHp P ed the bundIe " wa T 
wS n u he g0ne ’ Wlth nine -tenths of her 
wealth. Or had it been done at the hotel? Had someone 

come ulto that locked and bolted room while shThad 

thTfacr Ae She W ° dd -vlr Lw; S 

thè fact was, she had lost her wealth. Not all was gone 

and She j 1 ^ been 0n tbe worId since childhood 
and had leamed the caution of thè hunted. She carrìed 

treasure about her person; now that it was to„ late 
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she wished that she had carried it all. Going over thè 
wea r y days of thè voyage, she was certain thafthe cabla 
had never been ìeft empty. She or one of thè nuns had 

, e “, there aI ^ a y s - The hotel window was bolted and 
thè shutters barred with iron. A trusty guard was on 
watch always m thè corndor, and her door had been 
locked dunng her absence. The best hotel in Antioch 
would be ever on thè watch for thieves; besides, she had 

^f,",, aw 7t S0 Sh ? rt a time ‘ She had been wamed in 
childhood that a ship was a most unsafe place and an inn 

no safer. She remembered a tale of General Cyril’s, how 
some thieves had once robbed him in a ship, by burning 

K ° Ug \ " u leep ' inducin ^ dru S “thè deck 
e ,. ath u hlm * so t lat he and his companions slept heavily 
while they were robbed. She and thè nuns might have 
been so drugged, or their food or drink tampered with 
She was dashed by her loss. She had told Timotheus 
that she had enough to live on, even extravagantly, for 

fmm yearS i n ° w she was a thousand miles 

fr°m The City and had only enough for three or four 
months. Lxke most girls of thè theatre, she knew that 
jewels will ever fetch money; but like all who have been 
desperately poor, she knew very well how desperately 
hard a bargain thè jewel-buyer drives. 

She pulled out her remaining treasures of rinvs 
pendants and necklets. They were very beautiful. Thev 
ia een given her by Hekebolos in Byzantium three * 

rr r l bef ° re -, S , he \ ne ]V haC he had g iven a g fea t price 
for them, and they had been very much admired. They 

would surely sell for a great price. She would reach The 

City safely and be able to start this gymnasium. Stili, 

she remembered thè bitter days in childhood, when she 

had gone to thè pawn-shop with great hopes, and come 

home dashed. She had a little terror in her now. 
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Strangers who try to seìl jewels are sometimes held by 
thè police. Women who try to sell jewels are often 
robbed. 

In thè gay talk of her friends in The City during thè 
last four years, she had heard much of jewels and 
jewellers. She had heard of thè firms of Avarni, in 
Alexandria, and of thè great Mithridates, thè Persian, at 
Antioch. She had seen thè sign of Mithridates a little 
way up thè Street from her hotel; she would go there 
betimes on thè morrow. She went to bed that night in 
some anxiety, yet telling herself that all would be well; 
had not thè saint said so? 

In thè morning, she selected thè choicest of her pieces 
and set out to Mithridates’ shop, which was a long, well- 
lighted studio, with a counter and show-cases at one end, 
and working jewellers at thè other. Mithridates, a short, 
upright Persian with a face of much goodness and 
probity, stood near thè door. Her heart was cheered by 
his face; she saw that he would not try to cheat her. He 
knew at a glance, by thè instinct of his craft, that she 
had come to sell, not to buy. 

Take a seat, lady,” he said. “You have some piece 
that you wish me to see? ” 

“I wish to sell this,” she said, handing thè piece. 

He took it, looked at it; put it on thè counter and 
touched it in a peculiar way; then lifted it again and 
examined it with minute attention. 

“Were these stones sold to you as genuine?” he asked. 

“They were sold as genuine. Surely there is no 
doubt? 

No. These are not genuine. They are thè very best 
make-believe, m a very fine setting. The setting is 
precious; worth twenty pieces perhaps. The stones are 
not worth three. My man John is perhaps better at 
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tihese things than I. John, what do you make of these?” 

His foreman, a curly, hairy and shaggy man, who 
looked a good honest fellow, carne limping up. He 
exammed thè piece and shook his head & V 

“1* a rare se tting,” he said. “If these stones were sold 
to you as genuine, you ought to recover in thè courts. 
Dia they charge you much for it?” 

“It was an expensive piece,” she said. “What are thè 
stones, ir they are not genuine? They must he jewels.” 

I wouldn t say what they are,” John said. “Some of 
these philosophers’ stones, as we cali them; they make 
them m thè ovens in thè East. They are good imitations, 
and valuable as bits of skill, they must be hard to make- 
but they re not jewels and have no market value. It is 
a pity, for being false, they take away thè value of thè 
settmg, which is good work. It isn’t worth anything at 
present It is an attempt to deceive.” Plainly, he was 
tellmg thè truth. 

“Are these other pieces also false stones?” she asked. 
u J? e Ioc >ked very carefully at each one. “Yes,” he said; 

Ihey are all false. They are thè kind of thing made 
for what is called ‘The Mug’s Market’, thè very rich 
young man. These have been mostly made by one man 
who is a very good designer. Apart from thè design’ 
they are nothrng.” ° 

“How can you teli that they are imitations?” she 

asked. 


It is our craft and knowledge,” Mithridates said. 
rsut feel for yourself. Here are thè reai stones.” He 
pulled open a drawer and showed deep wooden com- 
partments half full of gems of different kinds. “All these 
are reai stones, he said. ‘ Lift some of them to your lips 
and cheek; then lift your own.” r 

She did as she was bid and felt thè unmistakable dif- 



ference. When these gifts had been made to her both 
she and Hekebolos had been too mudi in love to have 
any thought of fraud. She knew that thè jeweller had 
been fashionable and thè price paid great. She knew that 
in some matters, thè rich will buy whatever is most 
expensive. 

ou would not care to buy these?” she asked. 

Mithridates shook his head. 

“We could not sell that kind of thing,” he said. “It 
would not pay us even to buy thè settings. My advice 
to you would be to take them to thè man who sold them- 
he might buy them back.” 

She thought that thè man was a thousand miles away, 
and that it was now doubtful, if she could ever get to 
him. How was she to pay her passage? fìow was she 
even to pay her hotel bill at Antioch? She had very 
httle ready money left, and now here she was in an 
expensive city, a thousand miles from any friend, with 
her capitai gone. She knew from thè jewellers’ looks 
that they knew all about her, that she had been loved by 
a nch young man, and was now abandoned in a foreivn 

, notIlin £ bu . t his between her and want. 
VVell, if she were ruined these men would not see her 
admit it. 


Y ou bave other pieces, perhaps,” Mithridates said, 
■■■ tnat.you might like me to vaine' 

She shook her head. “No, I have no others. But it 
occurs to me, that you must be visited by many men 
from thè East, who might care for these things. Would 
you care to advance me money on them and dispose of 
them when you can?” ^ 01 

F „^ e - Sl l? 0k hl . s head j “We have merchants from thè 
East in thè sprmg and early summer; but thè season is 
long owr for this year. And rhe station i 
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with thè likelihood of war that we do not expect any 
Eastern merchants next year.” J 

“Is it so bad as that?” she asked. 

“It xs as bad as it can be,” Mithridates said. “There’s 
a Persxan Trade Commission in The City now, stayinc 
at The Sun. They told a friend of mine they could 
not book a single order; everybody expects war by 
Taster. It is well known that thè Emperor has his army 
stretched along all Karamania ready to concentrate on 
Antioch in thè spring. Well, what will make thè Persian 
King wait for that?” 

“The northern robbers who are raiding,” Theodora 
said. 

Mithridates shook his head. “Not so, lady; believe 

me, he said. Bnt as to these pieces of yours, I am 
sorry not to lielp; that kind of thing is ontside our 
usuai custom which is more for what you see. I fear 
you will have difSculty in disposing of them here at 
this time. Their maker is more ^ likely than anyone 
here to buy them, if you would take them to their 
maker.” 

u The maker is a thousand miles away,” she said. 

f You can think of no one here who would be likely to 
buy?” J 

"The bottoni is ; out of thè iuxury business,” he said. 
Everybody is asking jewellers to buy. Of course, there 
are many jewellers in Antioch, but they will all say thè 
same thing. The certainty of war makes it dangerous 
to spend money.” 

She thanked him for his honesty and courtesy. ■ Goìn^ 
out into thè Street, she had a moment of cruel humilia- 
tion; she was now a pauper in a strange land, with a very 
hard time ahead of her. As she glanced up thè Street, ■■ 
she saw thè shining rayed sign of thè big Sun Inn, and /; 
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remembered that there thè Persian Trade Commissioi 
had ics quarters. 

Surely, she said to herself, “thè Persians have evei 
carea for Greek jewellery. One of them might care tc 
see these settings. It is trae that these men are probably 
mainly siìk merchants, but it is worth tryino-.” ■ 
She walked into thè inn, went boldly to & the office 
and said to thè cierk that she wished to look at thè 
register, at thè names of thè Persian Trade Commission. 
òhe saw by turning back, that thè Persian Trade Com- 
mission had been there for ten days, but their names 
were written in a script which she could not read A 
man who was standing near thè register, going- over thè 
.tems a fall, looked up and aak°ed, “Which member 
of thè Commission did you wish to see, madam?” 

Th e h n°° ked at ,, h f 1 - was no doubt a Greek from 

% We h dressed man of g° od manners, of thè 
middle-age, for his somewhat curly hair was grizzled 

o7m„ a cr™ ShaPed d h ? d ' Clear - Cm ’ 

forb ite an d determmation; a certain coldness of 
crael. b h ™’ $he thou ° ht ’ which might become 

Whichevermaybe interested in jewellery,” she said 
to have such a refaon at '’c^a 

&SS&Sg5a 
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They were intent upon a game. A seventh young man 
stoodnear them also intent. Theodora thought that thè 
haif-dozen had been divxded into two sides of three 
apiece. Each of these six held crumbs in their right 
hand s . At thè word of command from thè seventh each 
ot thè stx dropped thè crumb into thè basin to thè gold 
and silver fish which swam there. The seventh noted 
whmh side had a crumb first eaten. The game ended 
as . fheodora drew near. The stakes were paid to thè 
winners and thè two sides looked to see who was coming 
with their friend. 6 

Her guide explained in some unknown tongue that thè 
lady wished to learn which of them was interested in 
jeweflery; so much she divined; but he then added some- 
thing, which made each one of thè six look at her in a 
peculiar way, which she could not quite understand. 
1 he look had m ìt something of hardness, somethino- of 
suspicion, something of coming suddenly en garde. ^She 
knew from their look and hearing, that these men were 
odd merchants. All were less than thirty. Three of them 
seemed to her to be only about twenty-fìve. They had 
an ease and a carelessness which could only come from 
an ® e ai }d carelessness of life; all were men of birth 
and breeding; they were now very polite and welcomed 
her. The guide explained again, this rime in Greek, that 
thè lady wished to know which of them was interested 
in jewellery. One of them explained in good Greek 
that he cared for sapphires, and asked if she had anv 
She explained that she had none, but that she had some 
personal decorations, with delicate settings, which she 
wished to sell, and had heard that thè Trade Commission 
was in thè hotel, and had thought that perhaps one of thè 
Commission might be a jewel merchant. Alas, two of 
them explained, they were not jewel merchants, nor 
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indeed merchants at all, but officers of thè Persian Office 
of Foreign Commerce. They offered her sweetmeats 
and sorbet; she talked with them for a few minutes. 
Their oìder friend, who was certainly a Greek, asked 
her if she had been long in Antioch and had come 
direcdy from The City. He seemed relieved to find 
that she had come from Alexandria and had not been 
in The City for a little more than a year. 

He added, “As it happens, there is a jeweller near 
here, who might be of help to you. He has done little 
things for me from time to rime. If yon would have no 
objection, I would show you to his shop; he is dose to 
this, just off thè main road.” 

Theodora always shrank from thè offers of help of un- 
known men; however, she had no reason to distrust this 
man; her need was great; she, therefore, accepted thè 
offer gladìy. 

“It is but a step,” he said. 

The members of thè Commission bade her fareweìl 
with much charming politeness; thè older man showed 
her out, and then into thè Street, to a lane leading down 
thè hill. 

“This man to whom we’re going,” he said, “is called 
Red Peter; he is a very shrewd jeweller. What he does 
not know about stones is not worth knowing. He does 
a large business inland with Persians and even into India; 
some of his clients may care for your things.” 

With this, they reached thè door of a discreet house, 
with nothing of thè shop about it, except thè notice 
“Peter & Son, Eastern Merchants”. Peter himself opened 
thè door to them, and greeted thè elderly man with 
cringing effusiveness. Theodora concluded that it was 
thè Son, now, not Peter. The man was youngish, red- 
haired, somewhat bald already, pale-faced and weary- 
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looking, with a thin red beard. He was all oli to thè 
elderly man, but his very astute eye was already on. 
Theo dora for what she might be worth to him. 

“I will leave you, then,” thè elderly man said to her. 
He said to Peter, “This lady has some settings to dispose 
of. Please see to her for me.” 

As Theodora thanked him, and saw him bow and tum 
away, she thought that she did not know his name, and 
that thè words “see to her for me” were odd ones to 
have chosen. She saw at once that Peter had shrewdìy 
noted every fact about her and about her probable 
knowledge of her guide. 

“A very nice gentleman,” he said. “You know him 
well; hey? ” 

“No,” she said. 

“You come from The City; hey?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“You got settings; hey? No one wants settings. I 
was with one of my friends last night. He said, ‘I got 
five hundred settings I can’t selT.” 

“These are unusual,” Theodora said. 

“No one wants unusual settings,” he said. 

He knew that Theodora was in difficulties and wished 
to raise thè wind; he had seen a hundred such; and he 
knew well that despair and need would bring such a 
woman down to anything he cared to offer. As she dis- 
played her first piece, he saw that it was of a kind that 
would please a client of his even then in The City, an 
elderly Persian with a young friend. 

I look at your settings,” he explained, “because my 
friend brings you. But no one buys second-hand goods. 
They will not wear what others have wom; that brings 
bad luck; hey? These things are worthless; hey? The 
stones are false.” 
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“I only offer them as settings,” she said. “They are 
handsome decorations.” 

“No one buy them here,” he said. “These are western 
taste; that not go here in thè East; hey? This is thè 
East; hey, where they go more for colour; more for 
thè peacock’s tail and thè butterfìies; hey? You got 
other pieces?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“How many pieces? You let me see thè pieces.” 

“This is one,” she said, showing thè piece she had 
already shown. “Do you wish to offer for it? 

“How much you want for it?” 

“How much will you give?” she said, knowing that 
it would (as it did) provoke thè reply she had so often 
heard in thè pawn-shops of her infancy: “I can’t be 
buyer and selìer, too”. 

“Nor can I,” she said. “If you, who are a possible 
buyer, cannot make a fair offer, I must go to those who 

C2Ila 

“No one can make an offer,” he said. “No one want 
settings.” 

“Very well, then,” she said, “I will take them to their 
maker. Good morning.” 

“Come, come,” he said, as soon as he saw that she 
was going, “that was not what I meant. I say, this is a 
bad season; nobody got any money, what? No one buy. 
I cannot sell these things, even suppose I buy, see, not 
till spring-time, when thè Barbarians come. Suppose thè 
robbers are on thè road, so that thè caravans cannot 
come; suppose there come war, as everyone believes; I 
lose my money again, see.” 

“I do not see,” she answered. “These are not decora¬ 
tions for Barbarians, but for ladies of fashion, who will 
pay handsomely for them.” 
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“These Idnd are not thè fashion,” he said. “The 
fashion is all for these striali pins; these big set pieces 
are for Barbarians.” 

“What will you offer for this one?” she asked. 

“I will give fifteen for thè one you show, and expect 
a little one thrown in.” 

“I will go to my friend,” she said. “You do not know 
your business.” 

He let her reach thè door and pass into thè sun, and 
then carne after her, with thè words: “Now, lady; no 
need to run away like that. See, now. I would not do 
this for anyone but you, now. But you are a friend of 
thè Silpi, as we cali him. I like to oblige any friend of 
thè Silpi. I offer you something a little better. You, I 
daresay, want a little money; now I maybe want a little 
jewel to show to one of my clients. He just got a girl, 
see; he want to make present, not too expensive. Very 
likely, he not like thè false stones. I do not know. I 
think I give you twenty for thè big setting.” 

“You will not,” she said. “I had rather take it back 
to Byzantium and sell it to thè maker.” 

The remark was one of a kind usuai in bargainings; he 
said: “You live in The City, hey? Wfiere you live in 
Antioch, now?” 

“I do not see that that concems you,” she said. “Are 
you going to give me forty for thè big setting?” 

“I am not. Twenty was what I said. It is not worth 
it, but you are a friend of Silpi, and besides I like you. 
I like thè way you do business, see.” 

“We are not doing business,” she said. 

“See, now. You a lady,” he answered. “Ladies they 
not understand about business. They think it all done 
for they got bright eyes, see? It not so. Trade go from 
bad to shocking, nothing to do with eyes at all. You like 
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co Ìeave this setting with me a day oi two, maybe I see 
my client who got thè girl, see.” 

'“No,” she said. “I shall not Ìeave any of them with 
anyone. ìf you care to pay me forty pieces for this big 
one, I will let it go.” 

“You ask forty. I teli you honestly no man pay 
twenty for a thing like this. I talee back twenty, see. 
I give seventeen, see? You not know your business. 
The stone’s worthless, thè setting all old.” 

“In that case, of course, you cannot want it,” she said. 
She gathered thè piece with a swift sure hand and passed 
out of thè shop. 

“See, now,” he pleaded. “You not take things so.” 
However, she was out of thè place; he followed, saying: 
“You wait a little, see. I perhaps have another look.” 

She knew that this sort of dealer would gladly spend 
a day bargaining over anything offered for sale. She 
knew that indifference was her best policy. She had no 
doubt that he had scented a bargain, and would not 
readily let it go. She remembered a phrase of Hekebolos, 
for a dealer in The City—“One of these second-rate 
hyaenas, always after a second-hand bone”; well, this 
was such an one. 

“See here,” he said, at her elbow. “You come back, 
see; we go on with our talk, see. Perhaps my client who 
got thè girl, I go see him; he perhaps offer a lot of money, 
more than it’s worth, see.” 

“Go to him, if you wish,” she said. “I will perhaps 
cali again in a few days, to ask. Good moming.” 

She went swiftly out and away, but heard him follow 
her calling to her to come back. She knew that he fol¬ 
lowed her into thè main Street, where she supposed he 
gave up thè chase. She retumed to her hotel, and 
reckoned up all her money. It was little enoueh, when 
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al] was told. Shernvould have enough to pay her hotel 
bill. But would she? She was not sure that she had 
enough even fot that. Then, for some unknown period 
of time, she would have to stay in Antioch till she could 
find a ship going to The City. She would have to sai! 
during thè next two or three weeks, for thè sailing season 
was almost at an end. In The City, her sisters would help 
her to find work. She would have to get back to The 
City as soon as she possibly could. But how was she to 
pay for her passage of a thousand miles by sea? She 
would have to go by sea; she could not possibly afford 
thè land route. If she delayed for only a few days, she 
might lose thè last ship of thè season and be stranded at 
Antioch till Aprii. She had a very unpleasant twenty 
minutes, thinking of these things. 

Then she wondered who this man was whom thè 
dealer called Silpi. What was he? What was he doing 
with this Trade Commission? And what was thè Trade 
Commission? It certainly had nothing to do with Trade. 
“Officers of thè Office of Foreign Commerce,” she re- 
flected. The men were well-bom, well-bred Persians. 
no doubt, but they had nothing to do with commerce. 
They were cavalry officers doing a little spying for thè 
Persian King, no doubt. They had been along thè coast 
no doubt, westward to Myra and beyond, southward to 
Tyre and beyond, to learn thè truffi of this reported 
gathering of thè Empire’s troops for war in thè spring. 
If that was what they were, who was this Silpi? Was 
he an Imperiai officer with an eye upon them? Was he 
an Imperiai Secret Service man? What little jobs had 
Peter & Son done for him? The man had been courteous 
and kind to her, but she had not taken to his face. There 
was something secret and sinister about thè face. Silpi. 
She could think of no man nicknamed Silpi. In her set, 
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which spoke of most men and women famons in The 
City by some nickname or other, thè name of Silpi was 
unknown. He must have been out of The City for some 
years certainly. However, her main concern was to find 
a cheap lodging at once. 

Here thè thought of thè saint was helpful again. She 
felt sure that thè woman at No. 7, The Water-Gate, 
would find a room for her. She would go there at once, 
to ask. 

On her way, she thought she had better visit one of 
thè state pawn-shops, to pawn one or more pieces of her 
jewellery, so that she might have money enough to pay 
her hotel bill beyond all doubt. The state pawn-shops 
were known to her from childhood. They were run by 
very shrewd men, who knew to a nicety thè lowest 
market sale value of every article offered and then would 
advance up to one-tenth of that sum. Stili, she wished to 
be able to pay her hotel bill without any trouble when it 
was handed to her; if thè pawn-shop would lend her a 
few pieces on her small jewels she would surely be able 
to do this. If Peter later on bought thè bigger jewels, she 
couìd either retrieve thè pledges or sell thè tickets to 
Peter. She had not been into a pawn-shop for a good 
many years, but found them unchanged; they gave her 
a shrewd tenth of what seemed to be thè sale value. She 
pledged two small jewels, with thè knowledge, that thè 
trade knew very well what to offer for her kind of ware, 
and that now she knew what to expect. If Peter or some 
other did not buy her goods, she would find it hard 
enough to reach The City before sailings ceased for thè 
winter. 

However, she was much cheered at this time by thè 
thought of thè saint in Alexandria. He was her friend; 
he had urged her to come to Antioch; he had helped her 
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profoundly; and had said that Stephen would help her 
even more. Stephen would be back from thè frontiers 
soon; within thè week, she hoped. She knew that saints 
Mite Timothy and Stephen could ahvays work miracles, 
even against want of money, so that possibly they would 
contrive to help her to a passage, if not by sea, then, per- 
haps, as companion to some wealthy woman going over- 
land. These thoughts carne flitting gaily in thè surface of 
her mind, but behind them was always thè dark doubt 
and fear of being stranded in that far town; she was 
grimly alone there; ah, if Demetria were with her stili. 

At thè Water-Gate, she found that thè woman who 
tended No. 7 had a little room to let at her own house 
next door at No. 9. She saw that thè room was clean 
and light; she therefore took it for a week. Finding thè 
woman thoughtful and good, she aslted her why every- 
body talked so surely of war coming in thè spring. The 
woman said that it was generally believed to be due to 
some misunderstanding. The Emperor Justinus had sent 
Hypatius to malte peace with thè Persian King, who, as 
she said, was eager for peace. At thè frontier, there was 
some unhappy chance. Hypatius, some said, insisted that 
thè King should come to him, he being thè representa- 
tive of thè Emperor. King Chosroes, thè Persian, being 
eager for peace, might bave done this, but someone, so 
it was reported, persuaded him- that thè request was a 
deliberate insult. He had, therefore, refused to see 
Hypatius at all. After that, there had come some harsh 
words from Justinus, and thè report that thè Imperiai 
army had moved eastward. She added that thè whole 
matter was so cloaked in lies carefully spread abroad by 
one side or thè other that it was hard to know where 
thè truth and thè right lay; both sides had done grievous 
ili to thè other. She thought that thè Emperor could 
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settle thè matter in fìve minutes, if he would come to 
see thè King, “but pride lies in thè way now; and they 
say, too, that he is not strong enough for thè journey.” 

This led to enquiry, what ships were likely to be sail- 
ing for The City. The woman said that there were two, 
but she rather thought that they had sailed that morning. 
“But if you will come to thè end of thè lane you will 
look right down thè wharf and see if they are there.” 
Thirty yards of walking showed thè wharf to be empty, 
thè ships had gone. “It’s late in thè season now,” thè 
woman said. “Fm not sure there’ll be another ship sail- 
ing now. Is it so important that you should go to The 
City?” Theodora told thè woman frankly something of 
her present situation, and knew that she had won her 
sympathy. “But don’t be distressed,” thè woman said. 
“Master Stephen will be back in a few hours at most 
now; he is thè one who’ll be able to advise. And now, 
if I might say a word, Fd have your things moved out 
of thè big hotel, before they charge you for another day, 
as they will if you leave it until noon. And FU send thè 
boy Ajax up for your things with thè hand-cart.” 

Theodora went back to thè hotel to pay and leave. As 
she went in, thè hotel men looked at her somewhat 
strangely, not as they had looked on her arrivai thè day 
before. She was very quick to notice thè effects she prò- 
duced; she had been on thè stage long enough for that. 
She felt sure that in some way word had gone about that 
she had been trying to sell jewels and had been to thè 
pawn-shop. She went across to thè office and asked for 
her bill. The manager said that her bill had been taken 
to "ter room, but that she had been found to have gone 
out; nere it was. Unfortunately, he said, thè hotel was 
very full at that season and he had had to make other 
arrangements for thè room in which she had slept. Her 
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things had been packed in her absence and were ready 
in thè hall for her. In fact, as she glanced over thè bill, 
she saw them there. Word of her poverty had spread; 
she was being got rid of. She was thankful that she had 
pawned her little jewels; without that extra money she 
would have been lost. She kept a steady face, and paid 
thè bill. She wondered how it was that they had guessed 
that she was poor. No doubt they had guessed or been 
told that she was trying to raise money on her jeweliery. 
Had Silpi told them, or one of thè Trade Commission? 
Had Peter followed her to thè hotel and spread thè news, 
so that she might be pressed for her bill, and perhaps be 
made glad to take less for her jewels? Or had one of thè 
hotel staff followed her and seen her enter thè pawn- 
shop? Or had thè police, who doubtless had some eye 
on strangers in Antioch now that thè Persian question 
was so acute, seen her in thè hotel and again in thè pawn- 
shop, and sent word to thè hotel to be careful? Could it 
be that Silpi was one of thè police, perhaps a Chief of 
Police or head of an Intelligence Department? With 
some difficulty, she persuaded thè hotel staff to load her 
goods on Ajax’s barrow, and so took leave of wealthy 
life, as she supposed, for ever. She was going back to 
poverty, anxiety and hard work. Well, she was used to 
all three from childhood. 

On her way down to thè Water-Gate, she asked Ajax, 
who was an African, what thè two ships were, which 
were just coming up thè river under oars. They were 
painted white, and carried blue streamers. 

“Him despatch boats,” Ajax said. “Him go between 
here and Smyrna.” 

She knew that there was such a Service, carrying 
officials, mails and messengers. “But why two?” she 
asked. 
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“Him bring some weapons for de war,” Ajax said. “In 
de spring we fight de Persians; we cut deir troats, I 
tink.” 

The ships drew into thè wharf as she reached thè 
Water-Gate. She was met by thè iandlady, with thè 
news, that a gentleman had come to see her, and was 
waiting at thè end of thè road. For an instant she 
thought that Silpi had been attracted, and had followed 
her out; she then saw that it was Peter, stili intent on a 
bargain. 

“See,” he said, coming up to her. “I your friend, see? 
I see my friend, see, about them things. He give perhaps 
twenty piece for that one. You give me them settings, 
see. I give you twenty piece, see, and chance he give me 
twenty. I run thè risk, see, because I like you. I not do 
it for anyone. You give me thè piece, see, and I give you 
twenty piece. Why you turn away? I go all over The 
City to see my friend and try to sell your thing. I your 
friend, see? I go up and down, and wear out my shoes, 
to get you a good price. I give twenty piece. You let 
me take all you have, maybe I give you something hand- 
some thrown in.” 

She got rid of him by going indoors. He hung about 
outside, walking up and down and sometimes caliing out 
from thè Street, that he would give twenty, though he 
would lose money by it, but didn’t mind doing that for 
a friend. He stayed there for more than two hours. 

When he had gone Theodora walked along thè wharf. 
The two white despatch ships now lay alongside; both 
were crowded with labourers discharging cargo of some 
sort by sling, tackle or hand. The nature of thè cargo 
could not be told: it was all boxed and baled. She walked 
past them, going westwards along thè wharf, and pre- 
sently sat upon a bench, not far from thè ships, to watch 
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thè river and all thè work goìng forward among elatter 
and cries. Presently, two carriages carne down from The 
City to thè wharf. She saw that they contained Stipi and 
some of thè Persian Trade Commission. All went aboard 
one of thè despatch ships and were there for some time. 
She thought idly, that that was thè first sign that she 
had seen, that thè young men were mixed up with trade. 
Then she thought, that if thè ships were carrying arms 
and these men were soldiers engaged in spying, their 
presence on board might teach them a good deal. She 
thought of going to thè wharf-keeper in thè office at thè 
entry, to teli him to have an eye on these men; and yet, 
what had she to go upon? At that moment, Silpi and thè 
Persians all left thè ship together, with an officiai whom 
all upon thè wharf saluted. She judged that this man was 
thè ship’s captain: probably thè visit was harmless. At 
thè blast of a whistle, thè men discharging cargo knocked 
off their work to eat and drink. She strolled towards thè 
ships, admiring their neatness. An elderly seaman who 
had been in a post of authority, tallying thè cargo as it 
went ashore, asked her to step aboard and see thè ship. 
She thanked him and did so. 

“Are you just from The City?” she asked. 

“No, lady, only from Smyrna,” he said. 

“Are you going back there?” she asked. 

“Yes, lady, as soon as ever we can get this stuff out 
and thè new stuff in. It’s nearly thè end of thè sailing 
season; we daren’t wait.” 

“Would you take me there?” 

“Why, lady,” he said, “we’re a Government ship, and 
only take passengers on Government warrant. You’d 
have to get a warrant from thè Prsefect for that. And, 
as a matter of fact, I hear we’re full up from thè Prse- 
fect’s warrant already; he’s sending all Sosthenes’ people 
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back with us. They’re theatre people, I understand.” 

She did not know thè name Sosthenes; she had beare 
that thè Government sometimes sent theatrical com- 
panies to perform in these eastem cities. She judged that 
this would be a Smyrniote company now going home, 
She determined that she would see Sosthenes at once, to 
find if she could be inciuded in thè company. 

“What cargo will you talee back?” she asked. 

“Why,” he said, “thè passengers’ll have a lot of stuff, 
I bear; and as for thè rest, thè autumn caravans are late. 
They say thè robbers are on thè roads this year. We 
may not get much in that way. Anyhow, we don’t carry 
generai cargo, only Government Stores, or gold and 
jewels and that. If thè robbers are on thè roads, there’ll 
be very little for us to take, but we’ll wait till thè last 
minute, of course.” 

“What would be your last minute?” she asked. 

“The day after to-morrow,” he said. “Fd say to-night 
if it was me, for thè little white birds are all gone; it’s 
rime ships were off thè seas.” 

“Do you know thè man who was on board here just 
now with thè young Persians? The man whom they cali 
Silpi?” she asked. 

“The fine-looking fellow, who went ashore with thè. 
Captain? . Yes, that’s Nicanor. He’s been out here for 
years. Nicanor of thè Bays, they cali him.” 

“Why?” 

“God knows. He’s a rich man and trades with Persia 
Ijudge.” ’ 

However, at this moment an ofEcer called him to his 
meal; he could talk no more. She thanked him and went 
ashore. 

She knew that thè theatre lay beyond thè great cross- 
ways near which thè Sun Hotel stood. She did not know 
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thè name Sosthenes; she had been out of thè theatre 
world for some years, and knew none of that world 
from Smyrna. Stili, there was a bond between thè 
members of that world; there was a bare chance that 
she might be squeezed in npon thè warrant, and so get 
to Smyrna before sailing ceased. From Smyrna, she 
could easily reach The City by thè usuai post roads and 
Government diligences. At Smyrna she would feel that 
she was in one of The City’s suburbs. In thè company 
there might be one who would remember her sister 
Gomito. Vulgarity like Comito’s could not be forgotten 
in a few years; it blazed a trai! and left a reek of thè pit. 
Generals and premiers might be forgotten in a few 
months, but not one like Comito. 

She had not gone far from thè wharf when thè man 
Peter beset her again. 

“See, now,” he said, “why you not give me those 
pieces? I your friend. I give you now only eighteen 
piece for that big one, see? You ask me to-morrow, you 
only get fifteen. No one else give you so much. You 
give me thè piece. I give you eighteen piece for it. You 
trust all thè other piece to me. I show them to my friend, 
see?” 

“Nothing doing,” she said. 

She walked on, foìlowed by him. She knew that her 
only chance of a fair price was to seem indifferent. All 
thè time her mind was doing sums, fìrst, thè amount she 
could expect from her jewels, next, thè cost of thè 
journey home, next, thè probable cost of having to 
winter in Antioch before she could sail; next, thè cost 
of getting, say, to Myra, or other Karamanian port, and 
wintering there, w T hich might be cheaper than Antioch; 
next, thè prospects of earning her living in Antioch, if 
she had to winter there. Trade was bad, everybody said; 
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nothing was doing; thè threat of war had upset every- 
thing. She might get nothing to do throughout thè 
winter. Whenever she paused at a Crossing, Peter, with 
his dank wet red hair and weary face, was there. 

“Why you not give me that piece, see? I give you 
seventeen piece. Not one man in Antioch give you so 
much. I send word to all de trade, see; they all Itnow 
me. You not get more than that. You be stranded here. 
You won’t get to no City; de ships stop now for de 
winter. You better make friends with me, see? You soon 
be in thè gutter, with no friend here. You got out of de 
hotel for no money already.” 

She tumed on him fiercely. “Get out,” she said, “or 
Fll hand you to thè civil guard.” 

He slunk back at thè threat, and she went on, sick at 
heart, to think that he was probably right; she would 
not get more; she would be in Antioch for thè next 
seven months. She prayed to God that somehow she 
might find a friend with Sosthenes who would get her 
included in thè warrant. Without that, her future 
looked black enough. She had told herself that she 
would never mind going back into poverty. Now that 
she had gone, she knew that she did mind. She did not 
like thè thought of that little room at thè Water-Gate; 
even after thè ship, it seemed grim to her. The good 
Stephanos might be back in a few days, and might find 
her some job, in church-cleaning or mending vestments, 
at which she could work till sailing began again. Antioch 
seemed like a prison which had chained her by both 
ankles for an unknown sentence. 

. At that _ insta nt she had clearly and suddenly a menta! 
pitture of thè noble, sweet head of old Timothy against 
his white shelter; all would be well, he had said. Since 
he had said that she ought to be at Antioch, she must 
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not doubt it; for somehow thè thought of him was like 
truth and wisdom. He had learned all knowledge and 
renounced all joy and endured all persecution; yet some¬ 
how he had all things of knowledge, joy and safety flow- 
ing in upon him from a beauty undying. 

She had at that moment reached thè great cross-roads 
in The City centre. At that point there was a sudden 
checking of thè flowing of thè people upon thè side- 
walks, and as suddenly an exquisite great burst of flute 
music. Corning up from thè bridge were men in blue 
and silver riding white horses; behind them carne others, 
supporting between them a banner of blue on which 
letters of silver procìaimed: 

“Last Two Days 
SOSTHENES BALLETS” 

After this banner carne more white horses, drawing 
three floats of flute-players playing a haunting music 
which struck right into thè heart. As these passed, lo, 
following on them carne charming little boys, also 
dressed in blue and silver, each saying to thè passers and 
spectators: “Come to thè Ballet this aftemoon. Please 
come to thè Ballet”. They went on, following thè melt- 
ing music amid much appiause and generai delight. She 
heard enough from thè people near her to know that thè 
Ballet had been at Antioch for some weeks, that a man 
called Perdiccas was thè chief male dancer and that they 
had done well. She knew from thè beauty of thè pro- 
cession and thè quality of thè music that this Sosthenes 
Ballet must be something hitherto unknown. “He must 
be a man with style and wealth,” she thought. “Those 
costumes cost fifty pieces each, and thè little boys’ 
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costumes probably twenty. But who designed them? 
They are lovely.” 

After thè procession and its followers had all gene on, 
she slowly followed towards thè theatre. Most of thè 
people were on thè south or shady side of thè road; she 
preferred to cross over into thè sun, because from that 
side she saw thè crags, with their battlements and towers. 
She had always loved thè sun; besides, she wanted to get 
a good view of thè theatre from a little distance. She had 
always heard that it was thè one theatre in thè world 
which could compare with thè theatre at Athens. She 
saw it now amidst some old ilex and olive, a white 
column or so, with thè gleam of gold and many flag- 
poles flying blue and white banners. Behind it, as a sort 
of crown to it, was thè rock with thè towers against thè 
intense sky. She had thè pavement to herself there; she 
stood stili to look; certainly it was one of thè fairest 
sights she had ever seen. Athens had been beautiful and 
holy to her; this place was thè world, thè flesh and thè 
devii, if compared with Athens, but it was splendid. 

To her left as she stood to gaze was a little pretty lane 
of white houses sloping up somewhat from thè main 
Street. The houses were in little gardens; creepers had 
been led along their walls; these creepers had now 
changed into vivid scarlets and yellows. She half noted 
that someone carne from one of these houses. She did 
not tum her head, but stared once more at thè ilex trèes 
at thè theatre entrance. “They go in there,” she said to 
herself, then along thè gardens to thè seats. There are 
some m aìready.” Indeed, she could see thè upper tiers of 
thè house, with people seated or moving. “There will be 
twenty thousand there this aftemoon,” she thought. “I 
wnl go, now, and try to fìnd Sosthenes or his manager.” 

She was Crossing thè little lane, upon her way, when 
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she noticed that thè person who had come from thè 
house was standing on thè pavement looking at her. The 
person was a young, graceful and very elegant woman, 
staring at her, as though she recognised her. 

“Theodora,” she cried. “Do teli me, aren’t you 
Theodora? ” 

“Yes,” Theodora said, “I am Theodora. But who in 
Antioch knows me?” 

The young woman caught her hands and gazed at her 
fixedly. “Theodora,” she cried. “Oh, dear, I am so 
happy to see you again. Dear, let me kiss you.” Impul- 
siveìy she kissed her cheek. “And you don’t remember 
me,” she said. “I see you don’t. Well, why should you? 
But I remember you. I’ve thought of meeting you for 
years and oh, I’ve hoped I might. Do you remember a 
iittle girl who called herself Plutomaria, at thè Old 
Winter Palace?” 

“Plutomaria?” Theodora said. “I ought to remember 
such a name; but I’m afraid I don’t. Wait, though. Was 
there not some little wild dance from beyond thè 
Danube?” 

“Oh, she does remember,” thè lovely creature cried. 
“Oh, darling, darling Theodora, don’t think that I will 
ever forget you. Don’t you remember how I used to do 
high-jump-dances to thè pan-pipes. Do you remember 
Corning on me in tears once?” 

It was difficult to think of that radiant, happy face in 
tears; Theodora could not remember this. 

“We were all in tears, often enough, at thè Old 
Winter Palace,” she said. “But one looks back on it 
with a kind of affection.” 

‘ Oh, it was a heaven to me, after you saved me,” thè 
woman said. 

“I saved you? What do you mean?” Theodora asked. 
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“You remember that old beast with thè thin face 
whom we calìed Anthrax? He was always badgering 
me to go to his fiat or I should never get another engage¬ 
ment. He was a beast to some of thè girls. Well, one 
day he was final. Then, just as I was in tears and abso- 
lute despair, you carne in. You were out of thè theatre, 
then; you’d left thè stage; but you’d come in to see your 
sister, Gomito, thè great comedian. You . saw what 
Anthrax had been saying, so you went fot him and told 
him to leave thè poor girl alone. You said: You leave 
that poor little child. If I hear of your bullying her in 
any least way again, HI turn Gomito on to you, and we 11 
hound you out of every theatre in thè Empire’. Do you 
mean to say you don’t remember that?” 

“I do seem to remember something of you being in 
tears.” 

“Don’t you remember saying that Comito’s young 
men would tar and feather him at just one word, so let 
him remember? You won’t deny that you said that? 
Your sister Gomito. You admit that you’ve a sister 
Gomito? ” 

“Oh yes, indeed,” Theodora said. “But I had for- 
gotten all this.” 

“I suppose you do kind things like that every day of 
your fife and can’t remember a tenth of them. But I 
remember. Anthrax was like a whipped dog, and never 
said another word. To think that you forget. And I 
never thanked you then and haven’t since; but oh, I’ve 
prayed God to thank you. I was lost but for you then: 
done for. I hung about thè stage doors for days hoping 
to see you again, but you didn’t come again. And your 
sister said that you had taken to politicai Life. But come, 
now that I have found you, I’m not going to let you go. 
You must come with me, and come at once. What are 
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are li“g g h 1 ere^ tÌ ° Ch? Wh ' K are >' ou “WS- 5 You 

It is ever sweet to be remembered and thanked. To be 
appreciated by thè radiantly and exquisitely beautiful is 
a rare expenence. Theodora marvelled at thè extra- 

affection beaUty of this y oun g w oman and at her 

mS.™ 110 cal1 yon? " she aslied - ‘ ,Are y° u Ptat °- 

, No ’ no - I m Macedonia. I’m ballerina with Sosrhenes 
nere, lhere s my name going up on thè banner. Mace- 
doma \ou see, I come from thè wilds and called mv- 
self that, when I began to dance in thè new fashion. 
Come along to thè theatre now. IVe got to dress almost 
at once. Im dancing Psyche and Andromeda. Do vou 
mean tosay you’ve never seen Macedonia; but, of course, 
you ve been m politicai life, so, of course, you’ve not ” 

„ 1 kno ^ n ° T thm S about Macedonia,” Theodora said, 
except what I see, which is altogether enchanting.” 

Ah, you wait till you see me in Andromeda,” thè 
dancer said. I cali her that, but it is St. George and thè 
«rgm reaily. 1 0 u haven’t seen thè new fashion of thè 
dance. Sosthenes made it. It’s done on thè toes: it is 
mrely elegant; it has nothing of thè fiat foot dance of 
:he country festivals, and so forth. Oh, my dear, 1 am 
o happy to see you agam. Come on, now; we’ll cross 
he road above thè theatre, ìf you don’t mind. I’m rather 
: success, and people waylay me. We’ll go in by thè 
>ac way there is. Now teli me, as we go, what you 
re doing? Are you living here?” . 

‘‘I only carne here yesterday.” 

‘And are you alone? Are you going to live here?” 
im alone. I’m trying to get away.” 

“Where to?” 
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“The City.” 

By this rime they were past thè entrance to thè garden 
which surrounded thè theatre. Theodora saw that thè 
entrance was beset by groups eagerly peering down thè 

Street. 

“There they are,” Macedonia said. “The men are 
there to mob me, thè women are there to mob Perdiccas. 
A little farther, then we’ll bolt for thè secret door. Our 
watch-dog George will be there to let me in. Come on, 
now; we can see from here. Yes, there is George; we’ll 
cross here then and bolt in.” 

Theodora saw across thè streets a mass of outbuild- 
ings attached to thè theatre. She saw a small crowd of 
men there near a small door guarded by two men in blue 
and silver. The two women moved swiftly across thè 
Street to this door, thè two big guards made way for 
them among thè waiting crowd who spoke like wor- 
shippers beseeching. They called her “Queen” and 
“Star”; they begged for relics, a withered flower, an old 
glove. She moved swiftly through them, with a few 
swift words. “Thank you. Thank you. You are too 
charming. But I’ve no relic left; not a leaf, not a petal.” 
Some of them begged her to take notes and packages. 
“Give them to George,” she said. “Take them, George.” 
The door opened for them and as swiftly shut behind 
them. Macedonia took Theodora’s arm in thè half dark- 
ness of thè cool passage. In a minute she was in a beauti¬ 
ful room, facing north, cool, quiet, filled with flowers, 
and one corner heaped with baskets of fruit, boxes of 
sweetmeats, lengths of silk and other tributes from 
adorers. 

“Now here I have my heart’s wish,” Macedonia said, 
“thè thing I’ve longed for for years.” She flung her arms 
round Theodora’s neck and kissed her, saying: “Thank 
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you, thank you, thank you for all you did for me, saving 
me.” 

Theodora held her and looked at her. She was much 
touched and said: “And that little wild thing has become 
thè delight of thè world, then?” 

“No, no, no,” she said. “But listen; you are going 
home to The City?” 

“l’m afraid I can’t until thè spring,” Theodora said. 
“I fear there will be no ship.” 

“Do you want to go back?” 

“Indeed I do.” 

“You must come with me,” Macedonia said. 
“Sosthenes has worked it. The Govemor is sending 
up all in his despatch-ships thè day after to-morrow.” 

“To Smyrna?” Theodora said. 

“Not a bit of it, all thè way home; we shall cali at 
Smyrna, of course. Dear, you will come with me? You 
will? You really will?” 

“Do you really mean that you can talee me?” 

“But of course I do. I need you. Fm never going to 
part from you again, if you can bear with me so long. 
Where are your things? You must come to Uve with 
me.” 

“I’m in a little room down at thè Water-Gate, No. 9,” 
Theodora said. “I’ve very little money, to teli thè truth.” 

“You’ve got all my money and all my heart and all 
my skill,” Macedonia said. “So, listen. I’ve got to dress, 
Perhaps you’ll stay with me, as in thè Old Winter 
Palace. You write a note to your landlady, and FU send 
George and my packer down to bring your things to my 
house. I live in a little house near where we met. And, 
oh, what fun it is to have you here. I am so glad.” 

She was plainly very glad. Such gladness is a com- 
municable joy; it made Theodora glad. To be welcome, 
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to be loved, after such loneliness and anxiety is deep joy 
to thè soul. But apart from that thè sweetness and thè 
charm of Macedonia would have won anybody; she was 
young, radiant and vigorous; she had a look of vivid, 
happy life about her altdgether charming and good. 

“Now write, write to your mistress Tryphosa,” 
Macedonia said. “That’s thè way. Now 111 send 
George and my packer down to bring your things. My 
home is your home, and Fm your slave. Why don’t you 
beat me, mistress? ì play this virgin in thè St. George; 
it has made me famous, they say, but I know that it was 
not St. George but Theodora who saved me.” 

When thè messengers had been despatched, Macedonia 
said: “I’m going to ask you a very great favour. I see 
that you have kept in practice. Will you put on practice 
dress and work with me while I warm up?” 

“Why, indeed I will,” Theodora said. “And another 
thing you must let me do. I was taught massage by my 
mother, so as to massage Gomito when she did acrobatic 
things. Fm a very good masseuse, in thè old Greek way. 
If you are dancing hard on a hard floor you’ll find me 
very restful after a performance.” 

“The very thought of you near-by is inspiration to 
me,” Macedonia said. “Now come on to my dressing- 
room.” 

The theatre had a big practice and rehearsal room, 
already busy with parties of dancers who were warming- 
up at thè barres or in thè centre. Theodora knew already 
from what she had seen of it that thè Sosthenes manage¬ 
ment had a style and a distinction unlike anything in 
her experience. The costumes in thè practice-rooms 
were plainly thè work of genius. When she saw Mace- 
donia’s costumes, she said: 

“Who is Sosthenes, who does these things?” 
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“A dancer from Athens, who became a painter; he is 
a musician, too, and a sort of demi-god. I don’t think 
he’s quite human, but he made thè Sosthenes Balìet and 
nothing like it has been seen. He made it in Smyrna. 
We’ve been at it for three years, and bave made all 
Karamania and Syria and Egypt our abject slaves. Now 
Sosthenes is taking us to a theatre in The City. You will 
see what we are. We’re something new. Here are some 
practice dresses, if you really will warm up with me. 
But this is my dresser, Eurycleia; Eurycleia, you must 
meet my great, great friend Theodora. Can you teli us 
if Sosthenes is in his office? He is? Come on, then, 
Theodora. You must see him; he isn’t human, but he 
won’t bite.” 

She led thè way to another big room facing to thè 
north. Here she found Sosthenes, and introduced him to 
her friend. Theodora saw before her a rather tali, heavy 
man, with a grave, keen scrutiny. He was pale, middle- 
aged and industrious, Theodora thought. He was work¬ 
ing with a young man at thè effects of some coloured 
stuffs upon wicker models. His face lit up at thè sight 
of Macedonia. 

“Ha,” he said. “Come in; we’ve got thè effect now. 
Is this your friend?” 

“I should think she is,” Macedonia said. “This is 
Theodora, my sparring partner and manageress. She is 
going to look after me, she says, but not so much as l’m 
going to look after her. She is coming with us to The 
City in my cabin; that is easy to arrange, isn’t it?” 

“Of course, if you wish it. Lady Theodora, may I 
introduce my young friend Sotion, who is doing thè 
dresses for a new ballet we’re planning?” 

“I.met you years ago,” Theodora said to thè painter. 
“You knew my sister Gomito.” 
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“Ha,” Sosthenes said, “you are Comito’s sister. What 
a mime. Marvellous.” 

Sotion at thè coming-in of Theodora had watched her 
eagerly; he had sighed for that dark-eyed beauty years 
before, when he had been an art student followìng thè 
theatre. 

“I remember you,” Sosthenes said. “You used to do a 
marvellous little dance between thè verses of a song. The 
song was nothing, but thè dance was something to re¬ 
member. Where did you get thè dance?” 

“Oh, there were many dances,” Theodora said. 
“Gomito was always finding someone to teach me a 
novelty.” 

“The song was called ‘Tiddley-om-pom-pom’,” 
Sotion said. 


“‘High, boys, ho, boys, 
Tiddley-om-pom-pom’. 

I’ve got a drawing of you doing it.” 

“The song could be bettered,” Sosthenes said, “but thè 
dance was adorable.” 

“Nothing that she ever did could be bettered,” Mace¬ 
donia said. Come, now; we must change and warm up; 
time’s passing.” ’ 

Sosthenes called out: “Fll come round in half an hour 
to take you. in front. You mustn’t miss this show; we 
shant be doing thè Psyche to-morrow, when we dose”. 

After thè warming-up, Theodora borrowed a very 
beautiful wrap, so that she might sit in front, during thè 
performance. The coming-back to thè theatre had been 
strangely delightful. She had not liked thè theatre world 
when she had been of it; yet now thè easy comradeship 
or people who, besides being good artists, were what thè 
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slang called “Good troupe-ers”, and thè charm and 
sweetness of Macedonia were welcome. It was so 
different being under a remarkable man, good at three 
of thè arts, and able to fuse them into a fourth, from 
being under old Garbage and pestered by Anthrax. 
Now Sosthenes called for her, and led her out of 
Macedonia’s room. 

“Watch my entrances and exits,” Macedonia cried. 
“Watch everything I do, and bludgeon me for it.” 

“I shall watch everything you do,” Theodora said. 

You will,” Sosthenes said. “She is thè wonder of her 
rime. You’ve not seen her lately?” 

“Not since thè Old Winter Palace.” 

“She’s as far changed from that,” Sosthenes said, “as 
thè Bird of Paradise is from its egg.” 

He led her through thè manager’s door into thè vast 
auditorium, which rose up tier upon tier in a blur of 
faces and bright colours. He led her past thè side of thè 
great white marble orchestra, and by a gangway through 
thè massed music, all in thè blue and white of thè 
Sosthenes company. The conductor was tapping his 
chin with his baton as he waited for thè signal. 

“Let us sit here, now,” Sosthenes said, showing her to 
one of thè marble seats usually kept for thè chief City 
Magistrates. 

The conductor saw his signal, stepped to his box, 
tapped, and at once thè overture began. 

Ever since she had entered thè theatre, Theodora had 
known that thè direction was something both new and 
splendid. It was not only beautiful to every eye, it was 
ruled, ordered, cleanly cut, and in all things exquisite. 
She noted that before thè music began all people were in 
their seats. Now she saw that thè gangways were gated; 
late-comers were shut out. The illusion which Sosthenes 
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had tried to create was now to have its hour; those who 
had come to experience thè illusion were not to be dis- 
turbed while thè illusion was created. But she was at 
once held by thè music. She was fond of music; she had 
some little skill with zither, harp and two kinds of pipe; 
she had played these for a living. Now she heard a re- 
markable company playing under thè best conductor in 
that civilisation. She did not know him; she had noticed 
his charming young face, with its rather noticeable 
strong chin; now there it was transfìgured and aflame 
in thè box lifting thè eighty musicians into thè Paradise 
to which he had found thè key. “What a conductor,” 
she thought; “and then, what musicians, and what an 
overture.” She looked at Sosthenes beside her. He was 
not in Paradise, like thè conductor. He had a block of 
thin wood upon his knee. To this block some twenty 
vellum sheets had been pinned. He was now staring at 
thè conductor, thè musicians, and various parts of thè 
house, and making little notes in shorthand in crayon. 
He had an eye for everything, and thè crayon was busy. 
Once, when two musicians who had a momentary rest, 
passed a joke under their breaths and smiled, thè crayon 
made a black mark and Sosthenes looked murder. Near 
thè end of thè overture she glanced to her left. A few 
seats away, in thè row behind her, was this man Silpi, 
whom thè old seaman had called Nicanor of thè Bays! 
He was with two members of thè Persian Trade Com- 
mission. Nicanor (or Silpi) was rapt with thè music; thè 
Persians were looking at thè women, of whom there 
were many and very lovely, all set out (so Theodora 
thought) with more lavish colour and sparkle than was 
admitted in The City, and all staring, so Theodora 
pdged, at thè divine young athlete who was conduct- 
mg thè music. The overture climbed and crashed to its 
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dose, and at once passed into thè Psyche music with a 
little dance of little unearthly figures whose exquisite- 
ness made thè entire audience of twenty thousand peonie 
spellbound. She. heard no cough, no movement from thè 
vast crowd, nothing but thè light footfall, thè unearthly 
muszc and Sosthenes crayon on thè vellum. Macedonia 
had told her and had sung to her thè flute motif which 
preceded her entrance; she sat waiting for this, entranced 
by w hat she saw, and finding little odd memories of her 
friend coming out of their hiding-places. She had been a 
httle shy, skinny girl from thè wilds, able to jump and 
do hand-springs. What would thè stage show? There 
carne thè drum music, with thè effects of distant thunder; 
she had been told to get ready at this point. She looked 
to her right, for thè moment was near now. 

“Watch'now,” Sosthenes whispered; she was already 
watching. The flutes took up their haunting cry, and in 
an instant Psyche was floating on, and thè men and 
women were weeping unashamed in ecstasy; and Theo¬ 
dor 3 understood what had happened. That little wild, 
skinny, shy girl had become thè exquisite creature of her 
century, supreme for lightness, charm and grace. No 
wonder that this creature was beset. It was piain, now, 

- w hy Antioch was wild with joy in her. Such a thinà 
was not seen more than once in a hundred years; and 
those who saw her now saw thè genius set forth with a 
blending and fusing of all that was noblest in all thè arts. 
Genius was appearing in such a splendour as had never 
before been seen upon thè stages of thè world. Mace¬ 
donia had told her to. watch everything she did and then 
to bludgeon her for it. Watch everything. How could 
she help watching? But how criticise or help this won- 
derful thing? Theodora had danced; she had been 
through thè schools and leamed thè metier; and only 
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now saw what dancing ought to be or could be. It 
would be days, she thought, before she could under- 
stand this wonder. But that she would adore it and help 
it with all thè power of love in her, she had no doubt. 
She watched thè man who danced thè god with some 
jealousy. Like everybody among thè twenty thousand, 
she had begun to love Macedonia. She was only some 
three or four years older, but how much older in wisdom 
of thè world. Yet here was Macedonia moving in a glory 
of success which seemed to put her in another planet. 

When thè ballet ended, Sosthenes drew his crayon 
across his seventh page of notes and said: “Like to come 
round?” 

She said that she would love to speak to Macedonia. 
“But first,” she said, “I would like to say that I think all 
this is marvellous. Nothing like it has been seen. You 
are wonderful.” 

“You see what l’m trying to do?” Sosthenes said. “Did 
you see any change in Macedonia?” 

“Change? ” she said. 

“She was always this,” he said. “The butterfly was 
there, only waiting for a little sun. The Old Winter 
Palace was more Winter than Palace, perhaps.” 

“I cannot teli you what I think,” Theodora said to 
Macedonia. “It was thè most exquisite thing I ever saw.” 

‘Tm glad you like it,” Macedonia said. “But, oh, do 
watch me and teli me where I’m wrong. Watch me in 
this virgin thing.” 

“FU just knead your ankles,” Theodora said. “If you 
have much to do in thè next ballet you’ll fìnd a little 
work on them very refreshing. Lie down, now, and 111 
have your shoes off. You were liker a spirit from heaven 
than anything Fd believed possible. I don’t marvel at 
your room being piled with flowers and aU sorts of joys. 
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You are thè most exquisite of living artists,” she said. “I 
have never praised anyone like that before. I did not 
think that anyone like you, or at all like you, could exist. 
I think you are too lovely to describe. I shall always say 
that.” 

“My dear,” Macedonia said, “if you had not passed 
when that Anthrax beast was attacking me, I should have 
been broken, and never been anything at all. I cannot 
teli you what a joy it is to think that my dream has come 
true, and that I have found you again and really danced 
for you and heard that you have liked me a little. I have 
always looked on you as a sort of a queen, and prayed 
that I might some day have thè glory of dancing in your 
presence. You see, my dear, there is something very 
queenly about you. I used to notice you a lot at thè 
Palace. In your last two seasons I had to be in thè wings 
ready to begin while you were doing your songs and 
all those mimes with Comito: oh, you were good in them. 
I used to wonder if you would ever teach me miming, 
but never dared ask you. I saw you play thè Queen 
more than once. Do you remember that absurd play 
of thè Rivai Queens, which you and your sister were 
so wonderful in? I think your head, as it is, is adorable, 
and very beautiful; it is so exquisitely put on its neck; 
but it does lack one thing, and that is a golden crown, 
with a lovely blue amethyst or sapphire in thè front 
here, set off by your hair. That is thè one thing lacking 
in a very lovely creature.” 

“My dear,” Theodora said, “you are thè one Queen 
here, and how anyone can keep from crowning you on 
thè spot at each performance I cannot understand. But, 
of course, they do crown you, with laureìs and bays 
and myrtle and fìowers and poems and adoration.” 

“That is nothing, dear,” she said. “It is all due to 
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Sosthenes; he made me, as he made everythino- in this 
company, but he does not care twopence for any one of 
us, nor does he care for success. One success only lights 
up something new to be done; something that one of 
us might do; then he sets-to to do it for us. We all lmow 
very well that it is all due to him. He pulls thè talent 
out of us. When thè people crown us, and drag us home 
and so forth, it is not we who deserve it, but he.” 

Theodora went back to her place for thè St.'George 
wondermg what would happen at thè end. They had 
been m ecstasy over thè Cupid and Psyche, a charmma 
pagan tale. What would they be after St. Georo-e? The 
tale and its setting belonged to that district; everybody 
mere had a pride and a possession in thè legend. What 
would happen when thè fable was presented? She was 
soon to know. It went in a long rapture of elicermi 
which grew and grew unti! all present were almost in 
a rantic frenzy of joy. Men and women wept, and 
were not ashamed; they leaped upon their seats to cheer 
and wave their scarves and sob and sing. As before 
iey ung jewels, flowers and other presents upon thè 

S e; h r tte 2nTl Ìn their bIue and - hite cI °a£, carne 

tlem toSe'df kd M em J kh theS£ thin ^ s and then bore 
hT/ . divine Macedoma and thè god-like lad who 

had danced St. George with her. Long after thè Z 

had ended, thè appiause Iasted, and showers of gifts suc- 

fnrm ; T5, an u a ? ain the endre company had to 
form or defile before the back of thè scene while thè 

XTnff f °7 ard ? b£ Cheered and cHeered. lt 
ìd not occur to the audience that the maker of thè 

dlusion, who had used the marvel of Macedonia thè 

heroical youthful strength of the St. George, thè gènius 

rrr/ nd of the paiMers ' an< * y»^ j 

gra.e of d» dancets to an end dearly perceived, 
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deserved something of thè glory. Sosthenes was at tl 
back somewhere, saying polite things to some of tl 
dancers and cold things to others. He was unnioved b 
this success. He had watched thè piece from in fron 
as ever, and now had his notes to read to thè comparn 
So-and-so had a jewel two inches astray in her hair; tl 
other must change his wig; what had caused that dela 
on thè right in thè slow movement? another had crosse 
on hops instead of en glissitele; why had she worn th; 
red scarf, where was her blue one? one culprit had con; 
out of line, another had looked vacant, another ha 
seemed bored. They must all go over that scene late 
and get thè ensemble better. “Get it right” Sosthem 
said. “It will NOT DO. It looked frightful,” and tb 
culprits went off cowed. He kept repeating at interval 
Everybody is to be in thè rehearsal room after th 
comedy”. The performance was to end with a farcicai 
ballet. 

Theodora noticed that no one not of thè theatre was 
allowed behind thè scene. This was indeed a change 
from thè Old Winter Palace, where thè friends, admire^s 
and. lovers of thè company made merry every day 
behind thè. scene. She liked thè change; it gave thè 
makers of illusion a distinction. 

She waited till Sosthenes had finished his notes; then 
she went to him and said, “Sosthenes, .you must be sick 
of praise, and I am not used to giving it, but I must 
say to you that you have made a new thing and a divine 
thing. I had not thought it possible to be so shaken in 
a theatre. I thought thè theatre was all earth and you 
have brought out of it this miracle of a flower, all colour 
and fragrance and mystery”. 

. He seemed pleased, and was so, for this was Comito’s 
sister. 
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“It does for fable what thè churches do fot faith,” 
he said “only, we keep joy, which churches tend to ki 
wkh fèar. Macedonia has just urged me again, to urge 
you to come home with us. I gladly do that, saying, that 
Jou will do me and Macedonia too a very, very great 
Service if you will and can. Only I feai it may be diffi- 
cult; we have to sail to-morrow. 

“I thought it was to be thè day alter. 

“Well- we’re late as it is; we have stopped on ror an 
imprudent week; thè seamen are anxious; and thè man 
Nicanor, who is coming with us, has decided not to stay 

beyond to-morrow.” , 

“Is he of thè company?” she asked. . 

“No, but he worked thè Praefect to send us home in 
thè despatch-ships, so, of course, we must a little meet 

his wishes.” . ■ -r 

“I would love to come with thè company, ir you 

really could take me,” she said. “I could be ready to- 
night. I thank you very much for thè thought. . 

“I thank you,” he said. “It is a great thmg for 

Macedonia, a really great thing.” „ 

“Teli me,” she said, “is this man Nicanor of thè 13ays? 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Why is he called ‘of thè Bays’?” 

Sosthenes looked at her, with some wonder. “I am 
growing old,” he said. “I was afraid I was. 

He had to go then, to speak to someone of thè theatre; 
she retumed to thè front, to watch thè farcical^ ballet. 
Macedonia carne with her, and sat in Sosthenes place. 
Theodora wondered again who this Nicanor was, who 
was not of thè company, yet was coming with it, and 
had, by some extraordinary politicai influence persuaded 
thè Prsefect to send them all home in a Government 
ship, or ships. Well, she knew something of what 
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politicai influence could do; she had touched thè ftinge 
of that world. There was a ptovetb, “The nearer thè 
bone, thè sweeter thè meat”; thè Prafect of an im- 
portant district had more power than thè Emperor. She 
glanced at Nicanor, who sat there with his Persians, 
sometimes starting a merry theme, then enjoying thè 
chase of it with them. A few minutes before thè 
trumpets blew for thè beginning of thè farce, he left his 
seat, carne to Macedonia, and said: 

May I congratulate you once again on your perform¬ 
ance? I have seen you dance Psyche twenty-three times 
and thè Virgin thirty-one times and each rime as though 
I had been translated to a new kind of Paradise. And 
may I say to thè Lady Theodora that I hope Peter was 
able to be of service?” 

“Oh, we set out thè board,” she said. “We are now 
debating thè gambit; serious play may begin in a day or 
two.” 

I am sorry that I did not know that you are a friend 
sf Macedonia, he said. It would have been easy to 
lave taken you to one who does not debate thè gambit 
juite so earnestly.” 

As thè trumpeters carne out at that moment, he bowed 
tnd slipped away to his seat. 

Theodora thought: “No, you did not know that I am 
l friend. of Macedonia; but you were perplexed by my 
:oming in to your supposed Trade Commission, and put 
tour pertinacious spy upon me, to find out who and 
vhat I am.” 

She was both pleased and puzzled by him. He had 
. look of power, he had reai charm, he had, no doubt 
>f it, taken trouble for her; he must have been someone 
f distinction, for thè older people all knew him by a 
dckname; he must have wealth and position; he looked 
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as if he had a grievance and as if he might be very 
crueL All these things passed through her mmd, whiie 

she reflected about thè nickname. 

“Are thè Bays a cavalry regiment? she asked. 

“They may be,” Macedonia whispered. 

At that moment thè conductor tapped with bis baton 
and thè farce began. 

It was not in her nature to be one of a company with- 
out being of Service. During thè farcical ballet she 
reflected how she might be of Service to Sosthenes m 
marshalling thè company and its belongmgs down to thè ; 
ships. They were to perforai that next afternoon, and 
to be on board, and if possible away from thè wharves 
within an hour of thè end of thè last ballet. She knew 
that thè sudden putting forward of thè sailing time must 
have added much to his anxieties. She saw much that she 
could do. She could mark thè baggage for die particular 
ship in which it was to go; she could overlook thè sea- 
store, and be certain that each ship was properly 
equipped, with food, drink and bedding; she could spemi 
thè night on board thè ships, marking out thè berthings; 
labelling and listing them, so that each man or woman 
would be able to go at once to his or her quarters; she 
could arrange for thè wagons to have thè properties and 
baggage at thè ships at dawn, so that everything would 
' be stowed except what was needed for thè last perform¬ 
ance; all these suggestions seemed to her to be useful; 
yet she knew that Sosthenes might already have men 
arranging all these very things, and she knew, too, that 
she might easily make an enemy of someone by offering 
to take over thè work. A few words with Macedonia 
told her what would be and had been done, and what 
might with great advantage be offered. Sosthenes was 
pleased with her offer and gave her two jobs, that of 
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checking certain sea-stores in each ship at dawn, and, 
later, thè task of driving all those allotted to her par- 
ttcular ship out of thè theatre and down to thè wharf. 
ihe two ships were called thè Queen of thè Sects and thè 
Royal Fortune Those sadmg in thè Queen were called 
thè Keds, and had themselves and their belono-ino-s 
marked with red; those sailing in thè Fortune were called 
blues, and were marked with blue. Theodora was to 

ekrht Char§£ ° f the BluCS ’ of whom there were sixty- 


What thè seamen want,” Sosthenes said, “is for there 
to be no delay, so that they can drop down the river 
and be weli out to sea, really well out, before the wind 
j We , ve been bere a month; half these girls have o- 0t 
adorers who will want to say ‘good-bye’. You must teli 
them that: ìf they re late they’ll lose their passage.” 

VVord had passed through Antioch that the company 
wou j d sail upon the morrow. Macedonia said to 
1 neo dora, There will be no leaving by the stage-doors 
now; we shall be beset. We shall have to hood ourselves, 
mix wim thè audience in the garden, and get awav that 
way. The performance to-morrow will be an hour 
earher than usuai, but even so, we shall have a struo-oie 
to get away. The Prsefect is coming, and all The 
magistrates; they’ll all make speeches. We have had an 
extraordmary success here; but, oh, I shall be glad to be 
away. I feel that war is so near here.” 

, The / ho ° ded themselves ia black wraps, and ran out 

mto thè tail-ends of the audience now loitering out of ' 
thè gardens^ They crossed die Street, and were aìmosr 
at thè diarmmg little house, when a familiar figure carne 
np to Theodora. 


I your friend, see. I say I give you twenty pieces 
tor thè tlung. you show me, see? No one else give it* 
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but I like you, see? You got beautiful eyes, hey; like 
gazeìle’s eyes. I give it for your eyes, see?” 

“Here; run away, run away,” Macedonia said, as thè 
door opened to them. 

They went in and closed thè door; but fot some tinte, 
they saw thè figure of Peter staring up at thè Windows. 
Whenever he caught their eyes, he made suppiicating 
cestures and opened and shut and then re-opened his 
hands, to show that there was no mistake about thè 
twenty. There could be no doubt that he might be 
a useful spy; he took plenty of pains over a case. 

“He found out somehow that my things have been 
brought here,” she said. “I hope you won’t mind.” 

“I don’t mind,” Macedonia said. “But do teli me, 
what does he offer twenty pieces for?” 

“Some settings I want to sell.” 

“But, my dear, wait till we reach home. My father 
is in business; he knows all thè jewellers and everybody 
else; he’ll sell your things for you and get you three 
times what you could get; these people are all in a ring 
together.” 

It set in to rain presently, and rained hard, so that 
when they next looked out, Peter had gone. The two 
friends worked at packing, and then talked their hearts 
out to each other, before an early going to rest. 

The night filled thè valley with sweeping cloud and 
made thè torrents from thè rock to roar through 
Antioch. The morning broke with surpassing beauty 
upon a revived world all sparkling. Cataracts were 
whitening into mist down thè crags, and all thè tired 
fountains were now spouting. Theodora was aboard thè 
Blue ship by sunrise to check thè sea-stores. Her old 
friend, thè seaman, saw her and said, “A nice freshet to 
deepen thè bar for us; and a good job, for we’ll be 
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sailing heavy; however light some of these dancing 
dames may be.” ° 

The Stores were not enough for what thè voyage 
might become. She judged it wise to order more of a 
good many things for each ship; any snrplusage couid 
readiiy be sold along thè water-front in The City. She 
was not without knowledge of thè ways of purveyors 
of sea-stores; she took thè old seaman with her to thè 
dealers and had thè casks unheaded, searched, and loaded 
mto her wagon before she paid money for them. Goin" 
back aboard with her last wagon-load of Stores, she 
found thè Praefect of thè District on board, making sure 
that thè ships were ready to receive thè company. 

“Y° u are in charge of thè arrangements? ” he said. 

Teli me what you want, and FU try to see it put 
aboard.” r 

“Sea-beds and straw mats,” Theodora said, “and a lot 
of military blankets.” 

“I can give you lots of those,” he said. “Anythino- 
else?” 7 e 

Yes, Theodora said. There'll be a huge crowd at 
thè theatre this aftemoon; we shall have to fight to get 
through. Couid you possibly send javelin-men or some 
mounted police to clear thè ways for us, so that we 
really can get on board?” 

“FU have thè streets lined,” he said. “You dancers 
have been thè one bright thing in this summer, and all 
you want ìs ease in getting away. Damnabìe, I cali it, 
How we’re to live without thè ballet henceforth, I do 
not see.” 

(( Perhaps we can come again, next summer,” she said. 

^There’ll be a lot of dancing here, next summer,” he 
said. ^ You say you’d like some blankets. Come this 
way.” He led thè way across thè wharf to thè ware- 
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houses which walled-in their landward side. In thè great 
open shed were piles of bales and boxes. “Those bales 
are blankets,” he said; “fifty to a baie. How many d’you 
want?” 

“Three for each ship,” she said. 

He called to thè wharfee to put three bales of blankets 
in each ship, with proportionate mats and beds. 

“You can tura in all these to thè Stores man in The 
City when you get there,” he said. 

“You seem to have plenty,” she said. 

“Getting ready for war,” he said. “Now is there any- 
thing else I can do for you?” 

“If you could very kindly suggest to thè magistrates 
not to speak at length when they bid us farewell this 
afternoon, it would perhaps give us a chance to get 
away.” 

He looked at her with approvai. “That will be easier 
said than made effective,” he said. “Some of them love 
to talk. But what you had better insist on, is that all 
your company, man and woman, sitali leave thè theatre 
by thè little side postern kept for thè magistrates. They 
can slip out there and down thè lane by thè side of thè 
torrent, and reach thè wharf that way. The theatre gates 
will be so mobbed that you’ll never get out that way.” 

“FU leave word about it,” she said. 

She went to No. 9 , thè Water-Gate, which was only 
a hundred yards away, to ask if Stephanos had returned 
yet. He had not come, but might be in any day, thè 
woman said. Theodora felt that now he would never 
come in time for her to see him; in a way she was glad, 
for now she would always have Timotheus’ letter, to 
be by her always. 

She had to go aboard thè Red ship after this, to malte 
sure that thè costume baskets for five of thè ballets had 
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been brought safeìy below. She was down below 
making sure that they were properly tarpauìined, when 
she heard thè voices of thè Governor and Nicanor on 
deck above her. The Governor was saying: 

“You know all these Bailet peoplej'who is thè little 
dark woman, with big black eyes?” 

“Theodora, do you mean?” 

“I don’t know her name; she w r as on board here iust 
now arranging things.” 1 

“She’s a new arrivai,” Nicanor said, “but seems an old 
friend of theirs. She asked Sisamnes and Pacorus if they 
would buy some jewels. I thought she might be one of 
thè other stable, so I put Peter on to her. She carne 
in from Alexandria, as a wealthy woman, but was very 
hard up next day. There’s something odd about her.” 

‘‘Do you think she is one of thè other stable?” 

“I shouldn’t think so,” Nicanor said. 

I ve taken thè liberty of putting aboard that wine 
you liked,” thè Governor said. “You ought to have a 
fair journey. I suppose you’ll put into Smyrna to hear 
thè news?” 

, “Yes,” Nicanor said. “And I rather think that we 
shall find Tino there, on his way out overland: Com- 
mander Tino, of The Emperor’s Chestnuts.” 

“I should think it certain,” thè Governor said. “Now 
I want to show you your cabin and all your precious 
belongings.” 

They moved away forward, while Theodora, having 
finished her task, went on deck and then ashore. “Why 
might I be ‘one of thè other stable’?” she asked herself. 

So Peter ivcts put on to spy upon me; I was sure of it. 
Why should I be spied on? What was thè little plot 
which I might be supposed to be enquiring into?” Tino, 
as she knew, was thè nickname for Justinian, thè 
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Emperor’s nephew; he was to be in Smyrna, on his way 
to Antioch. That showed that there was to be war with 
Persia in thè spring. Justinian was coming east to com- 
mand, then, so mudi was certain. At once, it leaped 
into her mind that Nicanor was an elderly cavairy 
generai. The Persian Trade Commission was, of coursé, 
his secret Service of brave young men who could speak 
Persian. They were in Antioch to report to their chief 
and, of course, he was now going home to report to thè 
Government. He had suspected that she, Theodora, was 
a woman in thè pay of Persia, trying to find out what 
his secret Service had found out; so that was why Peter 
had been such a pest. She was delighted with these 
thoughts as she walked to thè theatre. She was glad that 
bdcanor was not to be in thè Blue ship with her; some- 
how, she wanted to be in thè other stable. 


That afternoon, thè audience outnumbered any ever 
known in Antioch; every seat was filled; every approach 
was blocked. The hills behind thè theatre, and thè ram¬ 
pare; along thè crags were all black with people longina 
for some glimpse, however distant, of their adored 
dancers. Hundreds, who knew that they could not 
approach thè theatre, carne down to thè wharves and 
took place there. When thè performance ended, thè 
orchestra would have been mobbed, but for thè 
Pnefect’s guard. There was some ceremony to be 
observed. The PraTect said that no Governor could be 
a servant of thè Empire, if he did not reward such talents 
as had delighted all his Province. He gave a gold box 
contammg thè citizenship of Antioch, to Sosthenes, a 
fillet of gold to Perdiccas, and to Macedonia a robe of 
thè finest Persian silk and a string of thè choicest Arabian 
pearls._ Then one of thè magistrates spoke of thè 
assthetic value of education, and another talked of thè 
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first. Theodora saw thè crowd surging against thè 
wharf-approaches, but unable to get past thè guards and 
thè rope-fencing. Among thè agitating arms were two 
which seemed to signal to her. They belonged to Peter, 
who was now showing her that he was stili her friend 
and would go to twenty-five. Many of thè girls near 
her were weeping; there were frenzied signals from thè 
crowd to them. The press at thè approaches grew visibly 
greater, there were cries of pain and fear, but thè guards 
stili pushed them back. Then, there carne a clatter of 
hoofs. The Praefect and his staff carne on to thè wharf 
at a fast trot and reined up opposite thè Blue ship. 
Nicanor and another, who had ridden down with thè 
Praefect, hurried along thè wharf and into thè Red ship. 
The Praefect cried that he was proud that under his 
governorship such artists had come to Antioch. 
Antioch’s loss would be The City’s gain; he wished them 
God-speed, and a happy voyage. “Come soon again to 
Antioch.” The speech was meant for both ships. All 
were now aboard, who were coming. All thè bands 
which had silenced for thè Praefect struck up “Farewell 
to thè.Fair”; thè gangways were run down; thè towing 
boats in thè river gave way and plucked taut thè tow- 
ropes; all thè hold-fasts were cast off, and with a roaring 
of cheering thè voyage began. At that instant, just as 
thè ships began to sidle and loiter clear of thè wharf, a 
club of young men, all wearing blue and white, 'in 
honour of Sosthenes, carne with a rush past thè guards 
to thè wharf’s edge, fìinging bouquets of flowers to 
Macedonia. Every bell near thè wharf was banged and 
beaten; and so to all this noise, tumult, frenzy, music, 
cheering, tears and craziness thè ships drew into thè 
stream. In a moment, thè crowd seemed tiny and unreal. 
Both ships were now out in thè stream with boats ahead,' 
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colours flying, and rowers ready. Their trumpeters blew 
their Loath to depart”, and at this, thè oars dipped, 
and thè two ships began a race to thè river-bar. The 
shouters and wavers became little specks and tendrils and 
then not even that. 

Theodora watched thè crown of towers recede; she 
blessed Antioch, and gave her grateful thanks to thè 
old saint who had sent her there. He had meant her to 
see an old persecuted saint; instead of that she had met 
this exquisite young dancer, who had done all that thè 
old saint could have done in giving her new life and 
hope. She was stili somewhat bewildered at thè sudden- 
ness of the^change. Only thè day before, she had been 
at her wits ends, friendless and with not much chance 
of reaching The City. Now, here she was, surrounded 
by love, trusted and of use, with thè certainty of work 
if she wished for it, and homeward-bound, beyond all 
hope, homeward-bound. 

They lost sight of thè Red ship during thè next day. 
The fair weather held for them; they made a good 
passage. On thè voyage, Theodora leamed that 
Sosthenes had been building a theatre in The City and 
hoped to open there with his new ballets as soon as 
possible. He planned to have a season until Lent, then 
to visit thè cities of thè Tgean, to try out other ballets, 
and then to play through thè later spring and summer 
^ The City. His theatre would be something very new 
to The City. She carne to know him a little in thè 
voyage. He had been much in thè Persian Court as a 
very young man; his father had been ambassador there. 
He had been much impressed by thè Persian King’s 
Royal Ballef, and had known very well two Greek 
dancers, Photios and Battos, who had been Adasters of 
thè Ballet there. He had danced in their school at Athens 
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a year or two later. To thè methods of thè Greeks and 
thè Persians he had brought a genius for refining thè 
vigorous dancing talent everywhere in thè Greek world 
south of thè Danube, and a most unusual musical Icnow- 
ledge. With two friends, a musician and a painter, he 
had displayed some trial pieces before King Chosroes 
and thè Persian Court, with much success; but Greek 
matters had been falling out of favour there for years; he 
had returned to The City, and had passed several sprino-s 
and summers trying his methods here and there. He 
had then inherited great wealth, and had determined to 
build his theatre, while trying a large company in thè 
great theatres of thè Karamanian and Syrian cities. He 
had succeeded beyond all expectation. 

Some of his dancers had been recruited from thè 
dancing companies of Athens, Alexandria, and Antioch; 
some were from The City; many from thè Heptapolis.’ 
He had gone here and there, picking talent where he 
saw it, and using it in a new way. He had with him 
fable-makers, musicians, designers and composers, as 
well as dancers. He had welcomed Theodora from thè 
first, because he saw how greatly Macedonia loved her, 
and how much she would "benefit Macedonia. He saw’ 
too, that she had a head upon her shoulders, could 
undertake and do effectively responsible work like thè 
checkmg of Stores and thè equipment of a sleeping deck. 
He soon carne to see that she had a certain eye for a 
stage-effect; she was “of thè theatre”, but not as he 
had expected thè sister of Comito to be. This one had 
an elegance and a style; she could be of use to him fifty 
tunes m a day. He asked her to join thè company for 
thè time as directress of thè women. She was to be in 
c arge ot le hvre ronge, les remplapants, et le rouleau”. 

As for Macedonia, she had never been so happy. She 
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had urged Theodora frorn thè first to come and live 
with her. Her parents, thè merchants, were now very 
rich. and would be so glad if their daughter’s friend 
would live with them. All through thè voyage home 
this offer was repeated. Theodora thanked her for her 
love and tenderness and said that she would love to stay 
for a few days, if she might, till she could sell her jewels 
and malte a little home for herself. She meant to make 
a life for herself. She would see Macedonia often and 
love her always, but wanted not to be dependent upon 
anyone ever again. 

In fading weather, thè Blue ship beat up to The City, 
and then with song hove to thè wharf and made fast. 
Soon Macedonia and Theodora were driving side by 
side through thè wet streets in thè first of thè lamplight. 
It was good to be back in The City in those famdiar 
streets. 

“Oh, it is good to be here,” she said. 

“Welcome home, dear Queen,” Macedonia said, lift- 
ing her over thè threshold of her home. “Here are my 
mother and father. This is Theodora, my great friend, 
who was so good to me in thè old days at thè Winter 
Palace.” 

The two piump, black-eyed, sleek and exceedingly 
astute parents knew all about Theodora’s kindness to 
their child: they welcomed her with an effusion of joy 
and gratitude. They were people of much naturai kind¬ 
ness and goodness, very astute at anything like a bargain, 
but generosity itself where affections were concerned. 
They had a house full of beautiful things, chosen with an 
eye to their value fìfty years hence. Theodora judged 
it to be a house full of shrewdly and even hardly-driven 
bargains. However, she was welcome there, and it was 
quiet and luxurious. After thè long days on thè sea in 
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a shared cabin, thè great baths and thè cool, stable, 
spacious rooms were delightful. Theodora asked for 
nothing more delightful than to bathe and be made trim, 
to change into her loveliest things, and then fall asleep' 
in a comfortable bed. Outside, as she drowsily heard, a 
gale blew with fury to take off thè last of thè leavès: 
it was good to be ashore out of all that. 

In thè morning, a new life began for her. Macedonia’s 
father gladly undertook thè sale of her jewels, and told 
her at once that they would fetch a good sum, enough 
for her to live upon, in a simple style, for two years. 
As thè Red ship had not yet arrived, there could be no 
set rehearsal. Like thè rest of thè company, she went to 
thè new theatre, to see thè company’s new home and to 
go through thè practice. It was in thè hands of thè 
decoratore, who were making it beautiful with much 
lively painting of life of thè theatre. It was said at re¬ 
hearsal, that thè Red ship, being behind them, had not 
reached thè sheltered waters before thè storm and 
would, therefore, have made for thè lee of some land, 
or for a harbour. When thè practice was over, she drove 
with Macedonia to see Demetria’s mother, to teli her 
of her daughter’s death.. She had known thè family for 
some years. Another of its girls, somewhat younger than 
Demetria, one Kallianassa, like her sister for honesty and 
goodness, asked if she might take her sister’s place. 
Theodora said that she should, when she had made a 
little nome. 


After this, Theodora drove alone to see her elder 
sister, Cormto, once thè idol of thè music-hall, now 
married to a timber-merchant, who had made large sums 

She lived in a hi S house on 

Middle Hill, with superb views north, south and east 
She was a good deai older than Theodora, though stili 
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young. Indolence and easy living had begun to show 
upon her figure; she was plump and would soon be 
plumper. Easy good nature was in every fine of her. 
She was fond of Theodora and glad to see her; their 
ways were very different, but they had been through 
a good deal together and knew each other’s good points. 

John s out,” she said (John was thè timber- 
merchant), “so we can talk. I see that you are through 
with that man Hekebolos. ì was sure he was no good, 
that bird; but when a girl’s as much in love as you were 
what is to be done? You’re well out of it, whatever 
you may feel at thè moment. So you mean to work with 
Sosthenes. I’ve not seen his show. I don’t go to shows 
now. How are you off for money, dear? Got any? 
That bird Hekebolos was a bit on thè wee side, if you 
ask me. It’s all very well in business, but in love a fellow 
ought to be a bit possessed by thè god, I always say, for 
love in those birds doesn’t often last, and then what has 
thè girl got to fall back on? You were robbed in thè 
ship?, My dear, that’s another sign you felt it. When 
a girl’s got thè K.O. from a bloke, she can’t keep an eye 
on things. You can sell thè other things? You’re lucky 
to know a man in thè trade. John says, ‘There’s no such 
thing as trade; there are just a few conspiracies’. But 
talking of money, dear, I’ve got some for you, seven 
hundred and fifty pieces; I have. It’s a legacy. Uncle 
Paulos, Mother s elder brother. He wasn’t any use to 
us when we needed it; he never saw us; I dare say you 
never saw him. Well, he wasn’t exactly thè Kino- of 
Sheba; he ran a wine-bar and fried-fish shop at thè far 
side of thè Hippo. It was a little place, no cop. He 
died last Easter and left it all to his three nieces. John 
felt it wasn’t worth keeping on, so Anna and I said ‘sell 
it, so he did; he’ll pay you your share. Would you like 
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to live here, dear? All I’ve got is yours, as you weìl 
know, and John would love you; I don’t mean 
physically.” 

“Ah, no, dear,” Theodora said. “It’s dear of you to 
suggest it, but I feel that I’d better be alone till IVe made 
my life again. What I want to do is to take a little 
house. Do you know of any charming little house that 
won’t take all my money?” 

“I do,” Gomito said. “John’s got two, semi-detached, 
just at thè back of this, between his timber-yard and 
thè children’s playground, if you know that beauty- 
spot. Come up to thè next storey; you can see it from 
there.” 

They went up, and looked over John’s well-stacked 
timber-yards. One patch of thè yard was bare of plank, 
beyond it was a space and then a little green garden 
surrounding a small doublé white house. A road ran 
past thè property to thè north, another bounded it to 
thè west. To thè south was a small playing-field, fitted 
with swings, giant strides and climbing-ropes. 

“That’s thè playground,” Gomito said. “You can see 
thè school to thè south there. The children yell a bit 
in thè afternoons, otherwise it’s quiet. There are lots of 
shops and neighbours just over thè rise; you can’t see 
them from here; it isn’t dangerously lonely; and there’s 
a civic guard-house quite dose. John’s men make a bit 
of a noise with thè planks, of course, when they’re load- 
ing or unloading. It’s thè near side of thè house that 
is to let; thè far side’s let to two of John’s aunts; they’re 
great on horse-racing; they bet a lot. They get tips from 
thè stables, they say, but John told them straight out 
that they’d have to keep to thè silver-ring or go under; 
he wasn’t going to keep them, no, nor yet their bookies! 
They re at all thè races, but they won’t bother you at 
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die wharves, and these island-shops, and, my dear, I love 
you and long to talk and talk. God, Fm glad you’re quit 
of that would-be-thought; he was nothing but a suit of 
clothes. Come on, now. The girl’11 fetch a chaise for 
us.” 

They drove to thè wharves, to look at Marcos’ 
pottery. As they turned into thè open space on thè 
water-front, Theodora saw thè Red ship heaving in to 
thè naval pier below them. 

“There’s thè Red ship,” she said. “I must go to 
welcome them, and see that thè blankets and mats are 
turned-in to thè Stores Intendane” 

“He’ll see to that, if you teli him,” Comito said. 

“I must do it,” Theodora said, “or there won’t be a 
blanket or a mat put back. Besides, there may be a ton 
of Stores of different kinds belonging to Sosthenes. If 
I’m not there these fellows will pillage thè lot.” 

“That’s God’s truth,” Comito said. “Come on, then; 
we’ll get aboard.” 

They drove on to thè naval pier to see thè ship come 
alongside. On thè pier was a little company of patricians, 
with waiting carriages. A little knot of half a dozen men 
stood together, with another half-dozen, plainly less 
important, a few yards from them. They all wore st riali 
green badges on their left shoulders. 

“We seem to have run into a Green Rally,” Comito 
said. “That’s Hypatius. What brings them all down 
to meet your ship? ” 

“Not love of thè arts, I should say,” Theodora said. 

One of thè less important group left his friends and 
carne up to thè two women as they left their chaise. 

“You may not remember me,” he said. “Theophanes? 

I lodged at your mother’s once, in thè old days.” He 
was a big man, of about forty, with a lame left leg, and 
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Ì ìh Mistress Gomito, and you 

shouid be Mistress Theodora. I couìdn’t keep from say- 

in Vfr d - IT m0th , er Was Ver ^’ ver y k“ d to me.” 

shrank from h ad H ° ? lear I memor 7 of him ; Gomito 
shrank from him as though he bit: she bridled, and 

“rvi? at ^ rin g s you down to thè wharf?” 

he S 77 jUS l C ° me down t0 weIc °me some friends,” 
Th u k ere they are, on deck. I must go now. Ira 
heophanes, at The Roost, in Philemon Street, if you’re 
ever passmg that way.” J 

He saluted them and went limping after his party 

rae°o7his n p W ^ tk f ? a T Va7, t0 welcome Nicanor and 

permhteH r Pe ? la !l ^ Wh ° Were the first P^sons 
permitted to land. Nicanor carne up the gangway, 

! f nd stem .’ , t0 D reet all there. After he had 
embraced thè patncians formally he was deliberate with 

nd rn 7’ ^ t0 , tW ° ° r three 3 tem P ered hand-shake, 
and to the rest a simle or a nod. Hypatius led him to thè 

waitmg carriage and drove off 

stoS e for r rhe Pe r thG nV ° Ì° UrS SeCUrÌn ^ the n ^al 

Stores for Ae Government and the other goods for 

Sosthenes. The stewards on board had not expected any 
andTngry n ° f ^ S ° rt; ^ left them routed ’ humbled 

“Y™ e m^ St Ieave ! Marcos for to-morrmv,” Comito said. 

You must come home, now, for some food; then Tll 
drive you to your Macedonia. It was like that dot’s 
msolence to speak to us, that Theophanes. You wouldS’t 
remember him much. Before your day. He wIsTtL 

sincere and dvT g ^ Smg imitations of famous 

.sincere, and did some acrobatics; he had an awful fall 

from one of his tricks, and wrecked his left leg. Mother 
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nursed him. Mother was awful good to artists in trouble. 
God, dear, she was a lesson to us. He went out of thè 
profession then, into politics; he was a labour agitator 
and carne near a quick end. He was out of The City 
for a long rime; he’d got something to do with thè silver- 
miners. John knows all about him. He’s a ward- 
politician now, runs all thè Sixth Ward for thè Green 
Party. I’ve crossed his lines a lot in these last months. 
You ask John about him. But make no mistake: he’s 
becoming a reai ligure now; he’s such an orator. He’s 
a shady dog and as tricky as they make them, but he’s 
got all thè Even Wards right under his thumb. The 
Roost, in Philemon Street is a bar.” 

“It was nice of him to remember Mother,” Theodora 
said. 

“He’s got all thè talents of a clever politician,” Comito 
said. “He won’t forget a face, nor thè kind of trick 
that’ll take you. Next rime he meets you he’ll know 
you like to hear Mother praised. I know his little ways. 
A lot of John’s men live in thè Even Wards, and for thè 
last year he’s been urging them to strike and so forth. 
He believes in getting all associated trades, like builders, 
brick-makers, timber-merchants, plumbers and glaziers 
to mass togéther and hold The City up to ransom. As 
he runs thè Even Wards he has thè Ward-rates as a 
money-box.” 

She plainly had other quarrels with Theophanes, 
which she kept to herself. Theodora did not ask more 
of him. Instead, she asked: 

“Who was thè man who landed first, with thè Persian; 
thè man they’d all come to meet?” 

“I don’t know,” Gomito said. 

“I met him at Antioch. His nickname is Silpi. He’s 
a friend of thè Praefect there, and I suppose is in secret 
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Service of some sort finding out about thè Persians. His 
reai name ìs Nicanor. They called him Nicanor of thè 
nays. 

“Was that Nicanor of thè Bays?” Gomito said. “Well 
i can teli you about him. You ne ver cared for borse- 

racmg; I don’t myself; but when you were a kid and I 
was gomg round with thè boys I used to go to thè races 
a lot; some of my boys put money on for me when they 
knew of something. But long before all that, I was taken 
to thè races by Kumothoe’s party. I played little servant 
to her, same as you did to me, when you began. It was 
thè first time I ever went, and as it happened, I saw 
Nicanor s wm. I was a kid, but PII teli you about it, 
for it impressed me a lot, and it’s stili talked of some- 
times, by mese old racegoers.” 

“You never told me about it,” Theodora said. 

No, very likely not. I was keeping my going to thè 
races very dark; Mother didn’t exactly approve of 
Kumothoe’s gentleman friends. Of course, I don’t know 
anythmg of horse-racing, but you know it’s exciting thè 
hrst time, all thè crowd and thè dresses, and thè way thè 
cars come round thè bend, and go crash. I was hopina 
a team of greys would win. They carne up thè straighn 
dead level with another team; everybody thought they’d 
do it. Then this Nicanor carne round thè bend on thè 
rar side. He looked tremendous. He just lifted his team 
along just as though he were picking them up and flino-- 
mg them. He was screaming at them and all splashed 
with foam from them. PII never forget it. How he made 
up thè lead, I can t think. He must have reckoned he 
could do it and then made them do it. He did it by a 
short head; thè Axion Bays, they called them; they were 
no good afterwards, but those fellows wouldn’t mind 
that. It was a very famous win. That’s why they called 
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him Nicanor of thè Bays. It was talked of all over thè 
world.” 

Theodora asked Macedonia’s father if he knew any- 
thing about Nicanor of thè Bays. The little sharp black 
eyes of Menodotos gleamed. 

“Yes, I do,” he said. “I hear he carne back to-day, 
with your Baìlet people.” 

“Yes, I saw him land. Do teli me about him. Is he 
in thè secret Service?” 

“I imagine that all that he does is very secret Service.” 

“I saw him in Antioch, with some Persians, or possibly 
they were Syrians,” she said. “I know that he won a 
famous chariot race.” 

“Yes; thè Imperiai Gold Cup. I saw him win it. He 
and a few friends won enormous sums of money by it. 
They were his brother’s horses. His brother was 
Theokritos: does that mean anything to you?” 

“No.” 

“He was a Green. He had very great estates in thè 
west. When thè last Emperor was fading, Theokritos 
hoped to become Emperor after him. He gave his agent 
an enormous sum of money, over a million pieces, a good 
deal more, to bribe thè imperiai Guard to bring this 
about. Now thè head of thè Guard, Justinus, thought 
that he would prefer to be Emperor himself. So he 
took thè money, bribed thè Guard to choose himself 
as Emperor, and, as soon as he was chosen, he put 
Theokritos and his agent to death.” 

“Good Heaven! ” 

“You didn’t know that? Not many do. It isn’t wise 
to talk about it. I teli you, for you are as a daughter 
here. Things are done in politics which aren’t done in 
civil life, nor even in business.” 

“But Nicanor is in thè Emperor’s service,” Theodora 
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said. “He was with thè Praefect at Antioch. He carne 
home in thè Government’s ship.” 

So did you, he said, “but you aren’t in thè 
Emperor’s Service. How can he be in thè Emperor’s 
Service, when thè Emperor killed his brother? They 
were together in aìl things. Nicanor would no more 
serve Justmus than he would eat with a lackey. He’s 
in blood-feud with Justinus. Do you know what a 
blood-feud is to tnose fellows? It is thè one thought by 
day and thè one dream by night. He was in Antioch 
for thè blood-feud and has come back here for thè 
blood-feud. He was met by thè Green Faction leaders. 
You look out, then, for blood-feud from thè Green 
Faction.” 

M <Tve be . en out .of things for a long rime,” she said. 
My first impression has been that things are very quiet 
and contented here.” ^ 

I hear lots of tales, he said. “I have a finger in 
many businesses. I meet people, and I go up along thè 
coast a lot. I am in thè salt-and-dried-fish business, 
which takes me north once or twice a month. All those 
fellows were in thè iast rebelìion. They’re in blood- 
feud with thè Emperor. They make no secret of it, 
they’re coming down on The City when thè word 
Comes, to avenge those whom they lost when they 
rebelled.” 3 

“They were disarmed, after that rebelìion,” Theodora 
said. 

Certainly; now they are re-armed. They make no 
secret of it. They show me thè arms; all very good; 
and they know how to use them. There are seven bat- 
talions of picked spearmen drilling moming and evenino- 
within thirty miles of our N"orth Gate. What have we 
got to oppose them? Our army is all on its way to thè 
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East; it is strung along thè Karamanian Coast. Besides, 
for politicai reasons, they sent a Green man to be 
Prsfect in thè north. You’ll never find a Green Praefect 
very active for men of thè other side.” 

“That makes thè north a danger point,” Theodora 
said. “The east is another. Everybody at Antioch was 
certain of war in thè spring. The south has its own 
problems. What about thè west? Is that another danger 
point?” ° 

“There’s rather a cry for a change,” he said. 

“A change must only make things worse,” Theodora 
said. 

“Men have more will than wisdom,” he said. “A 
change will make things different.” 

“What is thè trouble in thè west?” 

“Just thè Green Faction again. All thè great land- 
owners and feudal lords are there with their slaves and 
privilege. They do not cali them slaves, but what else 
are they? All of them are of thè Green Faction, and all 
of them under thè last Emperor just shared out thè great 
appointments among themselves. How can they sit stili 
under an Emperor who was a private soldier under at 
least a dozen of them? He was batman to Lord 
Kallimachus’ father. Then thè Empress, born a slave 
and afterwards a camp-follower. These great ladies from 
thè west come to do their waiting-service at thè Palace, 
and thè old Empress asks them how they do fish-patties’ 
They say she asked thè Lady Kallinike out to have a 
penn’orth of whelks off thè barrow. They loathe her. 
Then there’s thè young Prince, Justinian.” 

One minute,” Theodora said. “They said in thè east, 
that he is coming to command thè army there. Has he 
gone yet?” 

“No. He was to have gone, but thè old Emperor, his 
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uncle, has been ili with his wound again. That wound 

!S thè cause of half thè trouble really; he can’t get about 
and look after thmgs. Every now and again in thè 
autumn thè wound breaks out. It did so some weeks acro 
and thè nepfaew had to postpone bis golng. The 
nephews another cause of thè trouble. The Emperor 
is training him to succeed him as Emperor. The Emperor 
Justiman eh? Well, aU thè Most Illustrious and thesons 
and daughters of thè great they writhe at thè thought; 
they loathe Justmian.” b 

Hes not a private soldier or a camp-follower. Does 
he^ask thè ladies out to penn’orths of whelks?” 

w , Th f y ’ d Ilke . h ™, b , etter if he did - No > he ’ s a scholar. 
He s always with old pnests and old lawyers, reading 

old Gospels and old Law. He’s a newcomer here, and 
no one so far has a good name for him. Of course, you 
wouldnt expect those feudal people to like a scholar; 
they d prefer a charioteer, or a pugilist, or a man who 
trams performmg dogs. But even thè Church people 
dishke him; they hke a good Orthodox chap who will 
persecute a heretic. They say he always sees both sides 
of thè question. Then, of course, he’s new here. He is a 
provmcial, just come to town. He does not know how 
he offends. To give you an instance. A certain lord to 
whom I d been of Service asked me to thè Autumn 
Races. I dont belong to that world, thank God, but I 
went, I always do. I was near some great people who 
were runmng teams, and they were watching thè Prince 
who was m thè royal box The Prince never once looked 
at thè races. He looked down once or twice as thè cars 
went to thè parade, then he went through State reports 
all thè tirne. These lords who were watching said, ‘Look 
at thè fellow. Look at him there. Insulting thè whole 
nobility . It is one httle thing, but it shows you. He did 
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not know that he was giving offence to some hundreds 
of landlords from all over thè west, how could he know? 
But he was, all thè rime that he was thinking that he 
was serving thè State, he was infuriating Greens and 
Blues alike. They cali him thè Sardican Sage, and l'ino 
and all sorts of worse names. Then he will not marry 
thè girls that are brought up for him to see. Twenty or 
thirty fathers and mothers would like their daughter to 
be Empress; they bring out their girls, and he asks them 
if they have read Zozimus on Babylas, or Chrysostom 
on Isaiah. They don’t find that much fun, of course, 
but one would have thought they’d put up with it, to be 
Empress and have three new frocks a day.” 

“I’ve come back to a new world,” Theodora said. “If 
thè Prince, Justinian, is to command an army, I suppose 
he knows something of war.” 

“Every Sardican knows something of war. But you 
cannot believe what fury his appointment has roused. 
All thè Greens expected that Hypatius would get thè 
command.” 

Now Hypatius, thè last Emperor’s nephew, was a by- 
word for military incompetence. Theodora knew some¬ 
thing of war, having lately had to organise and fìre a 
campaign of her own. She had heard much of Hypatius’ 
uselessness. Her face showed her feelings. 

Mendotos said: “You must have thè aristocracy in 
supreme command; otherwise thè army contracts get 
into thè wrong hands, and thè war will be fought by 
soldiers. But I am talking Rumour. You may begin to 
fear that you have come to a troubled City, and a threat- 
ened Empire, and a doomed dynasty. I go about, and 
have many fingere in little pies, and hear all sorts of 
things from different quarters. I have to decide on what 
I hear; so I say to myself, 1 must use camion’. There 
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are signs my dear, that it may come on to blow.” 

Blow hard?” she asked. 

“Maybe; enough,” he said. 

She had ìeave of absence from thè theatre for a few 
days, while she moved into thè Number One, Arbutus 

Terrace, as it was called, with Uncle Paulos’ handsome, 
well-made , thin § s ’ some mc e Bnen and other properties 
from Gomito and a new set of pots and wares^ from 
Marcos. Kallianassa helped in thè arrangement. The 
house was spacious enough, though it had only four 
hvmg-rooms From thè northern Windows she couìd see 
a gieam of blue water and thè Asian shore; from thè 
eastern window thè white walls and red roofs of Svcse 
across thè water; from thè southern upper Windows she 

h°srhn? ° ojf r a j d i t r e , PaIace and thè marveUous 
arbour. She Ioved thè little house; it was a queen of a 

little house, with beauty on three sides of it and useful 

shops on thè fourth. Being ever scrupulously neat, and 

Srànged US m neatness ’ s ^ e soon ^ ad thè simple house 

• She went: to see her young sister Anastasia at her fiat 
in Paphian Court. She had not seen her for some years- 
Anastasia had been touring and she had been with Heke- 
bolos-She was smaller and even more delicately made 
than Theodora; she was thè queen of thè tiny theatre of 
thè Three Crazy Shepherds, where thè wits enioyed 
elegant and pomted social satire, and thè small, masked 
mimes in which she excelled. Her fiat was like her- 
self, small and elegant. Her white walls had but one 
decoration, a drawmg in black chalk of herself. Know- 
mg that thè wits would certainly have plied her with 
epigrams about events and persons, Theodora hoped for 
mstruction. ^ 

“You will know everybody,” she said. “l’ve heard dis- 
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quieting talk silice I landed. How dangerous is thè 
situation?” 

_ “The Greens never admit that Justo is Emperor by 
right; they think he got thè purple by fraud; so he did, 
He’s lately had his nephew lino bere, planning to 
make him co-Emperor, with right of succession. The 
Greens don’t like that, naturally. And they don’t like 
Tino, either. Fve not met Tino; I dare say he’s all ri^ht; 
but he’s always reading Theology, what we cali ‘The 
sour milk of thè Word’.” 

“There must be something more than that stirrina 
surely?” 

“Oh, yes, plenty. The Greens are raging because of 
Hypatius. You see, Patie was thè old Emperor’s nephew, 
and did expect to be Emperor after him, on thè grounds' 
that as there were no brains in his head, thè crown 
couldn’t hurt him. Justo simply put him aside and took 
die throne. But Justo did try to placate Parie; he sent 
him to Persia, to make peace with thè Persians. Well, 
now Justo thinks that he never tried to make peace, but 
insulted thè Persians so that thè negotiations would stop. 
They did stop, as you know. Justo’s a very suspicious 
old man, and he thinks Patie did stop them. Anyhow, 
he has recalled Parie, deprived him of all his offices and’ 
orders, and has simply wrung thè Iives out of his staff, 
trymg to get something against him. I hear he’s o- 0 : t 
nothmg; but all thè staff were younger sons of these 
great Green landlords in thè west, and they are all wild 
with fury. Then, thè last rebellion left some blood-feuds 
to be settled. It’s an unsettled rime for your new theatre 
to be opening in. Here’s my friend, Brusanian. Come 
m Brusie darling. This is my sister, who wants to know 
all about Tino.” 

Brusie carne in; he was an elegant young man, with 
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finger-nails painted green to show his politicai leanings. 

“Tino?” he said. Tve just lieard Tino’s latest. Lord 
and Lady Olympia, you will know thè pseudonyms, bave 
a daughter Phemonoe. They own a hundred square miles 
or so, and Phemonoe had expressed willingness to he 
Basilissa. You know thè sort of thing: ‘I bring birth, 
breeding, and thè supporr of all thè cousins youll fini 
places for, and in return I am content to share your 
power . Good. They come to arrange thè matter. Lord 
Olympia with one ambition, to win thè Imperiai Gold 
Cup; Lady Olympia with one madness, against thè waste 
of public money in pampering thè poor. In thè midst of 
them Phemonoe, not indisposed to love, if thè purple bed 
be ready. They come. They see. Do they conquer? 
Tino begins. He wants their support on thè Council for 
doubling thè City’s water-supply. Lady Olympia falls 
foaming, biting thè mats. He continues. He wants their 
su PP ort * n stopping thè damnable cruelty of thè Races, 
Lord Olympia bursts three blood-vessels and is carried 
out senseless. Tino turns to thè seeker for love. What 
manuscript gospels has she in thè family library? She, 
with biting coldness: ‘Really, I think you had better ask 
thè librarian who is paid to look after such thingsk They 
went àway mad with rage, and, of course, Tino didn’t 
even know that he had made a mess of things.” 

Theodora carne away soon after that, but not before■ 
hearing some of thè other gems of Brusie’s mind: “My 
father is bringing down my black hair in anguish to thè 
bankruptcy court”: “Love takes two to make, and too 
too much tronfile”: also a fragment of poetry: 

“Friend, what is left for youth beneath thè sun? 

W ho does not feel too old at twenty-one? 
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What can be left, to suffer or to do, 

Ere thè decrepitude of twenty-two?” 

She gathered also that he was thè son of Philip thè 
Pisidian, thè sub-Prsefect of thè Imperiai Household 
and that, therefore, his tale of Justinian might have some 
shght foundation in fact. On her way home, she was 
surprised by a crowd across her way. All thè western 
road was blocked by people waiting for an approaching 
procession which was marching across thè Fourth Ward 
with a miktary band and singing. The tune and thè 
words were to become very familiar to her. The Fourth 
Ward was a stronghold of thè Greens. The Windows 
were hung with Green banners, and most of thè crowd 
wore Green rosettes. As thè band drew near, thè crowd 
took up thè refrain: 

Up with thè Green Flag and down with thè Blue ” 
it was a politicai procession, she supposed. Possibly some 
ward-election was in progress. She stayed to watch it 
lor thè band was at pomt to pass. It carne past in style’ 
wnh kettle-drummers on greys, followed by banners 
hearing thè words “Vote Green for Liberty”: “Hypatius 
asks your vote”: “Vote for Hypatius”. After thè band 
carne men m columns of five, each man wearing a Green 
sas , a ter these carne horsed floats, hearing alleg-orical 

ff Ur “^ P ® ace ’ Pie «y and thè like, all comely women, 
attended by nymphs who flung little Green favours at 
thè passers-by. Hypatius for Liberty,” they cried- so 
they passed on and left thè way clear for he/ 

^ She wondered what Hypatius had to do with Liberty, 
and how and why people were to vote for him; other 
matters put him soon out of her mind. 

n£ f r mornin g' had been appointed by 
Sosthenes for thè opemng of rehearsals at thè new 
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theatre. The company had to gather there, betimes, 
thè Street, before thè trafile of thè dav had beoim 
pnest was to bless thè house, Sosthenes was to speak, and 
Macedonia was to unveil thè design over thè entrance 
and give thè theatre its name. All thè dancers, beine 
superstmous had dreaded stormy weather for thè rite^ 
However, Nature was kind; thè sun shone and thè air 
was stili. AH thè company mustered, without one 
absentee. They stood there in thè empty great Street, 
staring at thè newly-cut stone with thè mason’s dust stili 
wmte on thè pavement. The priest was there; he praved 
that thè theatre might be for thè joy of Christian men 
and women for many years to come, and that those 
workmg m it might be blessed with inspiration and thè 
happmess of gmng happiness. Sosthenes said that he 
nad been loyally helped by all there, and now had some- 
thing to teli them: thè Emperor, their Ruler, had heard 

“'rL hei £’ and had , asked that f hey would perform for him. 

. _ltie Lmperor has commanded a week of Ballet for 
his Court and fnends, partly to celebrate his reco’verv 
from a bout of pam, partly to celebrate thè comma 
departure of thè Prince Jusdnian to command thè 
Eastern Army. This is a great honour,” Sosthenes 
said. It is wonderful to begin here in thè presence 
of our Ruler. I now hand thè key to our chief 
star, thè Lady Macedonia. I ask her to unveil our 
emblem, to name thè theatre, to open thè door, to be 
thè first to enter and to declare thè house open. After 

tha Vy ® han ali hurr y thè door will be locked, and 
we shall begin rehearsal of thè Antioch programmes, as 
soon as _ you have put on practice-dress. Lady 
Macedonia, will you display thè emblem?” 
r The da “ty, exquisite, radiant woman took thè white 
line and plucked thè curtain along its rod. Behufd thè 
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linen, along fifty feet of thè facade, was a marvellous 
coloured high relief of white swans in flight across a 
blue background, done by Phalanthos thè Lycian. 
Nothing more beautiful had been seen in The City for 
years. “I name this theatre THE SWAN MAIDJENS,” 
Macedonia cried. She stepped lightly, opened thè door, 
stepped across thè threshold and called aloud, “I declam 
thè house open”. 

After this, all thè company flooded in, and after wan- 
dering over thè house, admiring all its beauties, and 
chattering with joy at being attached to L, having a sort 
of possession in it, they scattered to thè dressing-rooms. 

It was a small theatre with a big stage. It seated some 
five hundred people in great comfort, so that all had 
good sight of thè entire acting area, and freedom of 
movement in their places. The lighting of thè house and 
stage was mainly daylight, cleverly admitted and re- 
flected. The artifìcial light was most skilfully multiplied 
by reflectors. In that most beautiful City of clear light, 
thè daylight, so helped, sufficed for thè effects desired’ 
which were those of thè orchestra, or dancing-floor, as 
well as those of a framed picture. 

Theodora had come to thè theatre in a black practice- 
dress, covered by a robe. She had only to cast aside thè 
robe and tie her dancing shoes, to be ready to help 
Macedonia in thè warming-up. They were goinc to 
work not in thè practice-room but on thè stage itself 
She carne up on to thè stage, and there found Sosthenes 
with Iophon, thè painter, who was doing new costumes 
for them. 

She said to Sosthenes: “What a very beautiful frieze 
you have made for thè entrance. And what a happy 
augury, to open to thè Emperor.” 

“Yes,” Sosthenes said. “The ships which brought us, 
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MSlmTw 0 eH 0 M SU T SS 3t u AntÌ ° ch and mentione d 

Paradise to' rh! F MaCedo “ a ’ the P rovince > is a sort of 
He is realiv Em P eror; his people come from there. 

k uf T- y ? 0rma S to see her. K he likes her he’lì 
prohably kiss her and cali her his niece; do, please’warn 
her. Of course, he isn’t very well, and m^ chan-e his 
min aboiit coming, or the Empress may chano- e lt for 

SthT r C ^’ s W1 of W-ts. w ”<* P-S 

that thè Court is Corning, and everybody everywhere is 
puihng Strmgs to try to be in for thè opeming. I wo“d« 

a f momit°’ k “ *“ costumes of lophon's, if you have 

oha^/'vlTu 116 T“ gs md tried the costumes; she 
chatced with Iophon about them. Something in the ray 

of light made her say: “What a charmmg'effect 
could have m a Danae ballet, instead of a fall of ojid 
a rush of little loves in cloth of crold ” & ’ 

uS"” ca ! led « that instane, and she joined 
Solthen“ d f ° r warmmg - u P- went back to 

She can mime and pose, that one,” he said “Ynn 

g* . t0 , et her dress a show some timer she has the feel 
She might rum you, but it might be quite pretty.” ‘ 

don 1 care “ough for women to let one rain me ” 
ft k tra? r i 1 S r" them Up 35 a dish to the Public, 

SSth?’ Hke ^ thJ ^ 

The rehearsal began almost immediately; they ran 
through thè first ballet, took the second hkf 3 iu 

broke oT’fo? the SeC ° nd baIIet ’ and then 

. °“ f< * twent y nunutes. Theodora took 

, ?P la . t0 ^ er room and deftly massaged her feet 

c? d ank . e ? in the.subtle way of the Old Winter Palace 

She had just fimshed, when a messenger knocked at 
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thè dressing-room door and asked her to go to thè 
practice-room about some costumes. She was in her 
practice-dress, stili. She carne out of thè room and 
trotted along thè corridor. Being new to thè building, 
she took thè turn which led to thè stage. She saw some- 
one loitering about there, seemingly lost. She turned and 
presently reached thè big practice-room which was 
heavy with thè smells of new-sawn wood and white 
pamt. No one was there. Some baskets of costumes 
were ranged near thè wall. Someone had taken some 
costumes from these and arranged them, perhaps to air, 
on lines stretched from thè barres. A woman with a 
duster looked in from thè opposite door, and said, “He’s 
gone away, miss, thè painter gentleman”. She supposed 
that Iophon wanted her for something, for these were his 
costumes for thè ballet of The Golden Apple. 

She was examining them, when she heard a step and 
turned. She saw a strange man advancing towards her. 
He was unlike anyone she had ever seen; this, in itself, 
told her that he was an unusual being. He was of thè' 
middle height, rather handsome, with thè long brown 
moustaches then worn by thè Most Illustrious. He had 
an odd look in his eyes, as though he couldn’t find what 
he wanted, but meant to go on looking (so she summed 
it up to herself). He wore thè white and gold of 
Praefectual rank, with thè special, broad banding of thè 
almost scarlet purple of thè Imperiai Palace. He wore 
three small embroidered blue crosses, one at thè throat, 
one at each shoulder. She thrilled through with thè 
thought, that this was Prince Justinian, thè “Tino” of 
.Brusanian’s story; no other man could look like that or 
wear those marks of rank. What on earth brought thè 
Prince here? She knew that “ceremony and respect” 
calied upon her to curtsy; and that not even Macedonia 
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cou!d curtsy with more grace than she. She cmtsied 

^g: r m c n s r a very beaMifui 

w e 

Ca S!:“ SK , S T henes ' lf he * >nywhSe hL J .“ 

“No To' 1 ”’hè’ 7%f K Sdd ■ ' T “ find h ™. P™ce.» 
L^ÌC^ ««“.0-n.nuce, Ara you thè 

“No,” she said, “only her friend.” 

“I L!» 1 ! dance Wlth the company, may I ask?” 

am i h a J p e e r be ,“ re a .. d ““ r - b “ “* ** «& company. I 

,J ?" , vfr >' t’MnrifnlIy yo U curtsy.” She blushed 
abou tli “P W r ' dlKd ' y« she felfjust a little queer 
company?” ‘ S “ PP ° Se P °“ “ Antioch witS thè 

th2? ” the “ d ° f ÌG Stay ’ Prince ' 1 «me home wìth 

A friend m Antioch writes that your Ballets are th<* 
must amaamg things ever seen. Is hat aU t S tacer 
Macedonia, or is it SosthenesP” CCr 

radiane^” °she ÌTff’&j?' “«T “ d 

what th^ are.” ’ S ° StheneS makes the Balle « 

aneW; & the“^ and ™ *«* 

J hope you will think so,” she said. 

by theservices*” WOuId do as much 

Z C f' Said ‘ The chants are all threadbare 

‘half ? ritl ^ 1S bke thè mule turning the apple-press 
alf asleep half the time and dead asleep the rest’.’^ ’ 
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“If you will be seated, Prince,” she said, tuming down 
one of thè hinged seats on thè wall, “I will find Sosthenes 
for you.” 

He moved towards thè seat. “That’s very kind of you, 
but I will find him. Teli me, while you were in Antioch 
was old Stephanos preaching?” 

“Alas, Prince, no. He was away in thè north some- 
W’here; he had been preaching outside The City, and had 
not returned.” 

“You say, ‘Alas’. Are you one of his flock, then? ” 

“No, Prince, I never saw him, nor heard him preach. 
I had a letter for him, but was never able to present 
it.” 

He looked at her with quick interest. “Did you go to 
Antioch from Alexandria, by any chance?” 

“Yes, Prince.” 

The answer seemed to excite him. “Teli me, will 
you,” he said, “if you can forgive thè question, teli me, 
was your letter to Stephanos from Timotheus?” 

“Yes, Prince,” she answered. 

. She had not expected such an effect from such a ques¬ 
tion; his face became radiant. 

“You saw Timotheus, then? Teli me, are they 
persecuting him? Are they half killing him? How is 
he? You actually talked with him only a few weeks 
ago.” 

“Indeed, Prince, I did. They are not molesting him 
at thè moment. Some of his friends there told me that 
thè Orthodox were cruel to him when he first carne 
there; but not lately.” 

“Even thè Orthodox will recognise a saint,” he said, 
“if they let him live long enough. Did you hear him 
preach?” 

“No, Prince. He talked to me and advised me.” 
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• ? T elì me; dld he s P eak of being kept from preach- 

‘ He cannot preach in any church. He can preach at 
thè sweetmeat-selìer’s. The little boys are sometfmes'paid 
to shout outside when he does so. But then he goes^ut 
- 1 ]° them ’ and the y a11 become his friends. But 

been stypel""" 1 " 8 ^ the shoutin S has 

, be said, “Philotas has done something then. I 

heard Timotheus preach before he was driven out of The 
City. He was thè greatest light that ever shone on me. 
His word was like light, the darkness went before it 

Vo, h rtU T, - y ’ 1 7“ 0nl >' in The Cit y for a week, then.' 

Yon heard him often, perhaps?” 

T “Yes, Prmce, when I was little. I was his parishioner. 

living soul.” ° We CVeiythmg t0 him - He is the S reatest 

“You are lucky,” he said, “to bave heard Timotheus 
often I only have his writings, but I carry those with 
me wherever I go. Which do you like of the writings?” 
À J- ? nìy k ”°T thè Evening Hymn, the Prayw in 
Afflwtion, and the little piece, My Father’s House.” 
lou have thè kernel of the matter in those. But don’t 

Wem?” W ThS J ° Urney t0 The East and Wh J Thomas 

théobgJs-' Ce ' 1 haTC heMd *“ - to 

They are for Timotheans,” he cried. “They are two 
golden keys for unlockmg the entire universe. Will you 
please, teli me your name?” J ’ 

“I am Theodora.” 

She was beginning to wonder if she were. She was 
now talkmg with the heir to the Empire about a deprived 
priest m exile on the count of heresy. The Balìet, 
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Sosthenes and everything else seemed gone into air. 
Here thè pair of them stood, linked with an admiration 
for Timotheus. 

“Lady Theodora,” he said, “will you teli me where 
you live? I want to ask you to let me send you those 

o short books of Timotheus. You ought to know 
them.” 

“That is very,. very kind of you,” she said. “I cannot 
teli you what Timotheus means to me. I am not Lady 
Theodora; simply Theodora. I live at One, Arbutus 
Tenace.” 

“Oh, up there on thè hilì, beyond thè timber-yard? ” 

She was astounded. Irìow did this heir to thè Empire 
know two houses in an out-of-the-way quarter? 

(( Yes, Prince,” she said; “near thè playground.” 

. “I know it,” he said. “The master of thè School there 
is thè writer on St. John, a man called Pammenes. I often 
go to see him on texts and so forth. But if you will let 
me, I will send you those two books; and others later, 
perhaps. You will know that thè two I mentioned are' 
thè heretical books. By heretical, I mean illumined by 
God; a horrible shock to tallow candles.” 

She laughed; she had a very winning laugh. He 
ìooked at her with admiration. She knew that he had 
hked her laughter and her curtsy. She saw Sosthenes in 
thè doorway, perplexed at thè Prince’s coming, and 
wondermg what he was finding to talk about with 
lheodora. 

“Here is Sosthenes, Prince,” she said. 

Ah, thank you,” he said. He moved over to Sosthenes 
aM shook Hm by thè hand. “Let me welcome you to 
ihe Lity, he said, “and congratulate you on this most 
beautiful theatre. I come now with a shocking proposai 
and as I know it to be shocking, I felt that I must come 
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mgelf to make it io person. You must teli me if it be 

qmte impossible. 

( Nothmg should be impossible,” Sosthenes said. 

said «A”™ that s ? m , e thin S s are inexpedient,” Justinian 
said. I come to ask if your first performance might be 

hom°n° W 'h T ? C EmpCr0r asked ’ first > for three davs 
from now, but he wants thè pian to be advanced. I have 

to start to thè East not lattar than a week from to- 
rrow. That would give six full performances for thè 
Court and friends before going.” 

Sosthenes had an impassive pale face, and kept his 
countenance. Theodora knew what he was feelhim 
said 1Fee diEerent Ptogtammes, each given twice,” he 

“That wouW be perfect,” Justinian said. 

I m afratd not,” Sosthenes said. “It will be old work 
and it will not be perfect. But it shalì be done To- 
rnorrow then, at thè rime appointed for m-o davs later. 
VV e wil be as ready as we can be. We will not fai! you, 
Brince, be sure. y ’ 

Justinian said: “I know you will not. And believe me 

Company"” W ^ 1 ^ asked ° f you and of 

“No no,” Sosthenes said, “we know that it was you 
who asked. We are very sensible of that. All shall be 

I II go, then. My uncle, I know, will be delighted 
that you can do this. He asked me to express to you his 
sense of your kindness, if you could undertake to do it ” 
Sosthenes went with him to thè door and showed him 
out of thè theatre. He carne back at once and caìled all 
thè company to thè stage. 

We have to open to-morrow,” he said. “The 
Emperor and Court wiU be here. W T e open with thè 
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‘Swan Maidens’, ‘The Merry Men’, and ‘St. George’. 
Get dressed. We must try all thè costumes at 
once.” 

Theodora had expected an outburst from him, for he 
was a man of quick temper, prone to fly out against any 
slighting of thè arts or any want of understanding of 
what an artist needs. He did not fly out. He said: “We 
shall ha ve little sleep this week. A new theatre and thè 
company just landed. Stili, thè Prince carne in person to 
ask it as a favour. The last Emperor would have sent his 
butler with an order, and wouldn’t have got. Justinian 
knows about art and thought. He knows a lot 
about most things. What was he talking to you about? 
Law? ” 

“No. Heresy,” Theodora said. 

“Had you met him before?” Sosthenes asked. 

No; never. I didn’t know who he was, but sruessed 
by his purple.” 

“I suppose he knows more about heresy than thè 
Bench of Bishops.” 

“He does, he was illuminating. But I must get to these 
costumes for Macedonia.” 

The work that day was taxing and tiring. From time 
to time, about once in every four hours, Theodora and 
Macedonia crept out of thè theatre for a breath of air. 
When they carne out, for thè first breath that day, they 
were conscious of a noise like barking from two or three 
different points. Macedonia asked what it was. 

“Oh, ìt’s only public speaking,” Theodora said. “A 
preacher, or men trying to sell things, or a ward- 
election.” 

Do lets go aìong to hear one,” Macedonia said. “One 
can always see a good crowd effect, which may come in 
userai. J 
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v J ants a . crow d effect when you’re on thè 
s a ?. e ’ ^ heodora said. “But come qiì; it will only take 

a minute.” { 

They went up thè slope towards thè nearest of thè 
barkers. He was standing on a smali two-horsed waa 0n 
m thè square of St. Eudokia. He wore Green favoSrs- 
his horses had attendants and trappings all spanged with 
reen rosettes. The speaker was a big, burly man with a 
mouth of much stretch and a bellow of a voice. 

Yes, he was saymg, “I asked you that to fìnd out, 
and you give me thè answer I wanted. You say Hypatius 
lost his army. J /r 

;;So he did ” a man at thè edge of thè crowd said. 

ktu S À-It rh T y - 0n were there t0 he! P him ìose it? 
Why did he lose it? Because thè Blues gave him no 

chance to save it. Because thè Blues starved thè army 
so that it had neither weapons nor transport, so that 'it 
had neither full ranks nor trained officers, nor food, nor 
Information, and then sent Hypatius up to fio-ht thè 
enemy who had ali things. Did he hesitate? Did°he risk 
thè disgrace of refusing thè command? No, he took thè 
command and made such an attack on thè enemy as 
Leonidas made on thè Persians at Thermopylae. That’s 
thè man Hypatius is, a hero. And now he ìs cornino- to 
your help again. He and thè Green Party are cornino 
t0 u S 4y y° u cmzen s from thè evils that beset you.” & 

Green Party ” StyIe '” 3 y ° Ung man cried ' “Good old 

At this some musicians who had been amono thè 
crowd, waiting a cue, struck up a urne. Their fugie- 
man cried: Now come join in, everyone. FU sino die 
chorus first; then you’ll all know it.” He struck into 
thè chorus: 
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~i es, we il lift aloft our glorious Green Banner 
Above thè Blue that fain would drag us in thè dust.” 


It was a rousing tune, and he was a persuasive singer, 
who knew how to win all there into taking part. For 
two minutes thè little crowd was very happy. At thè 
end of thè song thè singer cried: “I thank you all for 
joining in thè song. Be ready to greet Hypatius with it, 
when he Comes to save your liberty.” The musicians 
then climbed aboard thè wagon, and struck up thè march 
“ U p with thè Green Flag”, etc. The men with thè 
Green rosettes led thè horses, and off they went with 
music to another pitch. Away to thè westward another 
band was playing that march. Down below on thè Fish- 
Quays another speaker or barker was yapping; very soon 
he ceased to yap and another band began there, with 
another very good voice to sing to it, and an even better 
tune. From farther north, on wafts of wind, carne other 
yaps and singings. 

“They are everywhere,” Theodora said. “Now we 
just go back. Why is Hypatius coming to save us? How 
is he going to do it?” 

“It is only thè usuai autumn Ward election,” Mace¬ 
donia said. 

t Oh no; it is more than that,” Theodora answered. 
The Ward elections must be over. It is some magisteriaì 
election. The Greens are taking a great deal of trouble 
over it, to have all those musicians.” 

^ They always spend a lot of money on elections ” 
Macedonia said. ’ 

“I liked that tune,” Theodora said. “Comito would 
have made that tune go all over thè world if she had had 
it at thè Palace.” 

“She would indeed,” Macedonia said. “But you would 
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* 1?^° ° ne P erson ’ s heart ^ which is a great 
de f<xt rther ‘ Ykere never was anyone like you.” 

work ” W C ° me aI ° ng ’” Theodor a said. “We’ve got to 

w hd e wamng in thè wings with Perdiccas, watching 
Macedonia on thè stage, she said: * 

^Greena are very busy everywhere 
Yes, he said, “with musicians and wagons. Thev 
have some m every Ward. They are said to be goini 
to run Hypatius for something.” ® 

“What for, some Praefectship?” 

I don't know, something important. It might be thè 
army. Justmian s being sent to command thè army. 
They resent that, of course; he’U command so many 

XgsTo*?™' They always *“ ^ -4 

rjtl P° n , dere * tk * S ’ at inte ^als, during thè day. She 
eflected that Perdiccas had probably guessed rightly. 
That would be thè answer; thè Greens wanted thè army 
to be commanded by a Green. Hypatius was thè most 
important Green m thè army or out of it. The Partv 
stirr . m |’. t0 ca «se Justinian to be recalied and 
be en‘ rn 7/ U f “ hlS P \ Ce ' Yet she «membered what had 
soldlr n 1 ha PP enm ^- The old, distrustful 

h 7 i he p , urp e r as not Iike5 7 to consent to 
th?r ^ ne P he 7’ s P lace - ìnd ced, was it not 

P n d a PP° mted hls ne P hew to thè command 

to spire the Green Party, and disgrace Hypatius stili 
urther, to show him and his friends that "thè Greens 
were distrusted and despised? No doubt that was thè 
Emperor s purpose. This was the reply or counter-blow, 
or thè preparation for it. ’ 

Twice, when she left the theatre for a two-minute 
walk with Macedonia that aftemoon and evening, she 
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heard thè strains oi thè Green bands, playing either thè 
march or thè song. Both had now caught thè minds of 
thè crowds, little boys were singing thè words, and men 
and women sang snatches of them at work. They were 
rehearsing late that night. When she sìipped out with 
Macedonia to a little fish-eating-house down thè hill for 
some bread and anchovies in a brief rest, she carne upon 
a bigger effort. Some hundreds of lads and young 
women were in procession along thè wharves, to thè 
massed Green bands. They marched with torches, 
which were made of some" oily rags mounted upon 
sticks, and gave out more smoke than light. With rapt 
faces these young people went by singing that they 
would lift aloft thè glorious Green banner. They were 
lifting it aloft, some of them, and finding it unruly in 
thè gathering wind. At thè end of each chorus thè 
leader of each company, probably some fine younc 
athlete from thè University, would shout, “Ready’\ 
pause an instant, and then shout, with all his followers: 

“One. 

1 wo. 

Three. 

Hy . . . patius.” 

After this, they went on with thè marchine sone about 
thè banner. co 

“They’re having great fun,” Macedonia said. 

Stupid of them to use rag,” Theodora said. “It 
always smokes. They ought to get those resiny Easter 

Ca «r fu y ° U know the sort ’ which are all bright light.” 

_ I Iike that smoky effect,” Macedonia said. Indeed, 
after ^the crowd had passed it looked something like 
batan s army slouching back into hell after a defeat. 
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“r- ^ n f t a da T the ^ reens are having,” Theodora said. 
i^irst thè speakers, now thè students. 1 1 is ali designed 
to msult thè Emperor, don’t you think?” 

. ^i 1 no ’ noc insult. These are students; they are only 
enjoymg themselves.” J 

“Somehow I don’t feel that this is enjoyment or play- 
Mness It may be all froth, but thè ride that lifts it is a 
powerful thing and stretches far.” 

{ father s. been talking to you,” Macedonia said. 

Everybody with a gloomy view of thè world tells 
father thè very worst that he can imagine. Then Father, 
who believes it all, is more than usualìy cautious, and 
makes.a iot of money. He is always hearing of men who 
are going to seize power, or bum thè navy or some other 
wild,thing. Then Father says, ‘Money is going to be 
tight, and refuses a loan, or offers only half what thè 
seller wants.” 

Well; come back now to thè work. I don’t know 
what money is going to be. I know that all The City 
will be mad with joy about you this rime to-morrow.” 

Ah, dear, Macedonia said. a At Antioch and Alex¬ 
andria and Athens I had a mixed audience. The mixed 
audience so far has always been enchanted. But any 
special audience is difficult, as you know. It’ll be thè 
Court to-morrow, with thè ofScials. The Purple, as you 
know, is not very elegant at present, and thè permanent 
ofhcials are always jaded and superior. Perdiccas calìs 
them thè Permanent SnifFsh The next day we shall have 
thè left-overs, for whom there was not room thè first 
time, then thè Court again, then thè left-overs. I shake 
m my shoes when I think of what it will be.” 

“I will eat your shoes without salt if you do not lay 
them all prostrate with joy,” Theodora said. “The 
Purple, as you cali it, or them, may not be elegant; but 
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it does know how to dance. The Emperor was famous 
for it. He is looking forward to it intensely, and when 
he sees thè reality he wiil probably make you dishonour- 
able proposals. \ ou wiil enchant him as you enchant 
everybody.” 

They rehearsed very late and far mto thè mornino'. 
Theodora did not reach her little house till thè belis were 
ringing for thè three o’clock Service in thè monasteries. 
On thè table under thè lamp was a little package tied in 
rough blue linen. It was from Justinian, with a note 
wntten by him, in thè dui! red indelible ink which 
looked so well upon parchment. It said briefly that he 
begged that she would accept thè little scrolls by Timo- 
theus, and that he looked forward to thè Ballet. The 
scrolls were copies made by some skilled scnbe, who 
had added capitals of simple flowers, thè toad-fiax, thè 
wild strawberry, thè speedwell and little white dover; 
they had been often opened, for thè strings were some- 
what worn. She knew that they were his own special 
copies which had been made for him and carried about 
by him. Tired as she was, she was thrilled by thè <ùft, 
and by thè knowledge that Timotheus was near her. *She 
would be able to commune with him daily. She would 
be able to find other books by him and come to know 
his mmd. Ah, but would she? He had been persecuted- 
his books had been sought out and burned.' These two 
copies might well be thè only writings by him in thè 
whole City. The Prince of thè Empire had given them 
to her. It was a prmcely gift more precious to her than 
much fine gold. She kissed thè scrolls and sat for a rime 
blessmg Demetria, who had caused her to go to Timo¬ 
theus, and praying for thè joy of that old man who had 
given her such comfort, and led her back to a life which 
held fnends and interest for her. 
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f ! h n d , not sIeep for a HttIe - She thought of things 
to teli Macedonia, and to see to directly she reached thè 
theatre. Many, many little things had to be done; she 
imprmted these on her memory, and settled thè order of 
their domg She thought, then, of thè giver of thè gifts, 
thè Pnnce. She had met and talked with thè Prince He 
was not by any means thè indifferent person of gossip, 
bhe compared that gracious, earnest, verv simple, active 
man with thè tactless boor of Brusanian’s ìil-natured tale, 
and thè gossip of thè others. “He is aìways going about 
with old priests and ìawyers, reading old Gospels and 
obsolete laws Meli, thè old often had wisdom. Old 
Gospels and laws preserved what was true and just. 
Whatever has been true and just will have somethina 

?/ and J ustlc f ahva ys- She thought it possible that 
if thè Emperor and thè Court liked thè Ballet, thè Green 
f action rmght contrive to trouble thè next performances. 
With this thought she fell asleep. 

It was a busy day at thè theatre. At an early hour 
.. people had begun to gather at thè entrance and in thè 
Street, either to admire thè design of thè Swan Maidens 
or to talee positions from which to watch thè Imperiai 
procession. Theodora was busy throughout thè mom- 
mg. from rime to rime, when she could get out for a 
gulp of air m thè mtervals between thè runs-through, 
she heard here and there thè strains of thè Green bands 
and thè barkmgs of thè Green orators. When thè doors 
at last opened, thè audience entered. The officials of thè 

Court and thè families of thè Prtefects carne to their 
scats; thè house ghttered and was fragrant. Theodora, 
who had contnved to come to thè front of thè house for 
a moment recognised some of thè faces and remembered 
some of thè gossip about them. As she waited near thè 
little door which led to thè stage, she heard thè distant 
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cheering of thè crowds in thè road and then, plainly, thè 
beat of thè kettle-drums of thè cavairy guard. At this 
sound she beckoned to those within. The four trumpeters 
whom Sosthenes had made famous throughout thè East, 
carne out with their silver trumpets and passed to thè 
entrance. Sosthenes had prepared a surprise for thè old 
Emperor. As he dismounted from his coach, these 
trumpeters blew thè marvellous cavalry-call of his old 
regiment. Sosthenes, who was waiting there to receive 
him, had thè satisfaction of seeing him gleam with 
pleasure as he stilfened up to attention at thè sound. 
Both he and Euphemia, thè old Empress, were pro- 
foundly touched by that old cali, which had roused 
them in many a rough fortune when they had been of 
thè regiment. As thè cali ceased, Theodora slipped into 
thè wings to cheer Macedonia, who was now shaking 
like a leaf at thè thought of going on. They heard thè 
house rise and cheer, as thè music played thè Imperiai 
Welcome. There was no going back now. The plunge 
had been taken, thè swimmers had to enter thè water. 
In an instant thè ballet would start; what would happen 
then? Theodora heard thè house settle to their seats, 
amid a buzz of talk which lulled as thè overture began. 
Theodora prayed, as she held Macedonia there: “O God, 
let this be a success. Dear child, don’t fear. You’ll win 
this house to be your slaves. O God, let Sosthenes 
triumph. Macedonia darling, now get ready; thè cur- 
tain’s going up. O God, help us.” 

The curtain rose on thè “Swan Maidens”, and at once 
thè chattering, idle, empty audience ceased to chatter, to 
be idle and to be empty. Theodora stili held Macedonia 
to her, for that frightened fawn was whispering that she 
couldn’t do it. “You can do it,” Theodora whispered 
back; in thè slang of thè Old Winter Palace, she added: 
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J ou know you can do it. You can knock these gajoes 
silly and get every hand and every foot." At that instant 

friend 3 w *[ nm 8 bars ; she teleased her 

iriend and thrust her from her. Macedonia gulped, aave 

a wanglance at her friend, slid two steps nearer thè sta<*e, 
gu ped again, and on thè beat floated on, like a bird°of 
enchantment. Theodora heSd her breath with jov for 
troni that rnstant thè house in front of her froze to a 
tensity of stillness. She was oìd to thè ways of thè sta^e' 

c. e , n J W , tbe de g rees ot ' attention to be won by thè art’ 
bhe had known outrageous, riotous supporr, m thè old 
days of Gomito, when thè house would be heìpless with 
laughter; she well knew how to win that land of sup¬ 
porr; but this was a very different thing. This was thè 
thing which she could never dream of doing; this was 
holding thè audience breathless 


o wim ioy bv slieer 

beauty. Macedonia had taken all those worldimgs in 
one instant mto thè heart of romance. 

She watched her friend in each step; she had known 
her to be exqmsite m this part, but had not expected that 
thè audience would make such a difference to her. With 
this audience and on this new stage, she surpassed any- 
thmg that Theodora had ever seen or imagined. It was 
as though thè excitement in thè house all focused as it 
was in a smail space had given her thè perceotion of new 
beauties that might be added to each gestire and each 
step. It was as though this added beauty lifted her at last 
into another way of bemg, in which every mortai and 
penshmg thing m her fell away, and she became a spirit 
wnrling man exaltation. The act ended in a movement 
oi: i5 lmi j g race ; and then thè tuxnult began. 

1 heodora saw lophon beside her suddenly; he nodded 
to her, that thè thing had gone well; but, indeed, it had 
gone better than well; all thè house was in frantic joy, 
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shouting, crying, waving and flinging. As at Alexandria 
and at Antioch thè rain of flowers, jewels and trinkets 
carne down upon thè stage. There could be no doubt of 
Macedonia’s triumph; nothing like it had been known in 
The City ever; not even at a chariot race. Five minutes 
passed, and stili thè tumult rang; ten minutes passed; 
they were stili cheering. The dancers were all on thè 
stage bowing and bowing again and again. Whenever it 
flagged for two seconds, thè officers of thè Guard, sit- 
ting back near thè entrance, shouted: “Macedonia”. 
Theodora stood with thè stage hands in thè wings. “I 
never saw anything like this,” one said. She saw thè 
excited, happy dancers laughing and crying on thè stage, 
or going down into thè orchestra to bow; then suddenly 
thè shouting of thè audience rose to a roar, not wholly 
of appiause, partly of indignation. What was causing 
this change in thè mood? Theodora turned to thè hands 
near her; thè noise in thè house hushed suddenly. In thè 
hush she heard plainly thè blare of an approaching brass 
band outside thè theatre, playing “Up with thè Green 
Flag and down with thè Blue”. She heard and could 
just see some of thè Court leaving thè house to deal with 
thè disturbers. By a happy hint from Sosthenes, thè 
musicians in thè theatre struck up thè Imperiai Welcome. 
The audience rose and cheered thè Imperiai couple. In 
the midst of thè cheering, thè dancers made a swift chain 
which glid round thè dancing-floor, made obeisance to 
thè Imperiai pair, and so slipped away to change for thè 
second ballet. 

The second ballet went like thè Aprii flowers, which 
lead on thè flowers in May. Again, in thè intervai, thè 
Green bands attempted to march past thè theatre. One 
of thè stage hands went out to see what happened. He 
told Theodora that it was only just these young Green 
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With this, thè royal couple reached thè left of thè 
stage, dose to Theodora, who curtsied and toolt note. 
He was an oìd, rude, sturdy figure, with extraordinarily 
shrewd eyes, gieaming; she was older, and had a weary, 
fiabby, flagging face of much kindness and placid good 
humour. She said to herself: “They are oìd and child- 
léss; they love to be near youth”. Justinus looked at thè 
dancers, then looked hard at Theodora. 

“Wait, now,” he said. “You’re not she, are you?” 

“No, your Majesty,” Theodora said. “She’s on thè 
stage.” 

“Who are you, then?” thè Empress said. 

Before she could reply, Justinus was peering along thè 
ranks of dancers, and crying aloud: “Where’s this girl 
what danced thè girl, then? Where is she, what? Eh? 
I don’t see her. Ah, there she is.” Macedonia carne for- 
ward and curtsied. “Dammy, girl,” thè Emperor cried, 
“I’m not going to eat ye. Come here, will ye? See, 
Pheemy, this is thè little baggage. Dammy, child, you 
made us feel we were at home again. How you did it 
in those little slippers I can’t think. See, Pheemy, this is 
thè little baggage did thè part. Dammy, if I won’t have 
another kiss from you.” And at this, thè Emperor of 
thè world caught her very friendlily by thè shoulders 
and did, though with great delicacy, just touch her 
cheeks with his lips. “You kiss her, too, Pheemy,” he 
said. “She smells just as sweet as. my old father’s little 
brown cow. Child, you may dance till thè end of thè 
world yet never give such pleasure as you give to us. 
We know all those dances, don’t we, Pheemy, eh, 
‘Candle-light’ and ‘Maids a-Milking’ and ‘Hey go thè 
Reapers’?” Something made him aware of Theodora: 
he tumed to her. “And who’s this?” he asked. “Eh, 
she’s a fine black-eyed girl. Is this one a friend of 
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yours?” He was by this rime pawing Theodora as 

lougli to malte sere that she were not a «ta^e 

property. & 

£i ^. es ’, s * r ’ Macedonia said, “my great friend.” 

-du ìou '^ e S ot a very fine-lookmg friend, what; eh, 
rneemyr And she s your very great friend. I like that: 
my great friend’. I like folk what stick un for friends. 

ut, dammy, girl, you 1! talee coìd, after d 

anem^; run 

and put on y°ar cloak. See, your friend’s brought your 
cioak Put it on. What do you cali yourself, hey*? Mace- 
onia. . x fine name. The fìnest name. No name to 
toucn !t and no piace. Hear that, Pheemy, she’s calied 
Macedonia. I knew she’d have some name like that And 
you come from there, darìing?” 

‘‘My people do, sir, from feirke.” 

“Dirke of thè Dove-nests; ah, child, my old grand- 
dam was from near Dirke. Well, run away, child, and 
put on your warm thmgs after dancing, you and your 
friend, and you 11 hear from us, be suretWe’re all Mace- 
doman at thè Palace, all thè lot of us ; and you’ve taken 
us allhome to-day. Now, away with you ór you’ll take 


He dismissed them, and then with good humour and 
much genuine shrewd criticism went to each member 
of thè company with praise and chaff and encouraye- 
«vvt!’ ai l C then, to thè astonishment of everybody, saìd- 
VV here s thè man who planned ir all? 'What’s his 

«w e ii S ° s * en “ came fonvard and named himself. 

eli, si r, thè Emperor said, “you gave us my old 
nome agam. The fìnest show what ever come to 
Byzantium. These silly feìlows are all for wild beasts 
and horse-racmg; but we in Sardica have more sense. ì 
now a out dancing. I danced like thè best of you in 
my young days. Fll not keep you all now; but I thank 
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you on my Empress’s account and my own. Dammy, 
Fve not enjoyed anything so much in all my days.” He 
then seemed to remember something, and said: “But 
where’s my nephew? Oh, are you there, nephew? You 
wished to speak with this Macedonia girl. Fve sent her 
away, so you can’t. These girìs are like a blood-horse; 
they get hot in a gallop and they have to rag up or take 
cold. You’ll have to send word to her later. Come on; 
we must be getting back. Fve got those Syrian fellows 
Corning to supper and have to tog up, parade dress 
number one, for them. Lead off, leaders. Óther squads 
in succession; trot.” 

The leaders led off, and thè others in succession 
trotted. Theodora, who had seen Macedonia to her 
room, and had then returned to thè stage for last details, 
found thè house almost empty, and thè stage upon which 
such an elaborate world of illusion had been built, now 
a bare dancing-floor, on thè edges of which thè sweepers 
stood with brooms and pails waiting to get thè place 
swept. 

The Emperor and his Court had gone; it was all as 
though it had not been at all. Far away, somewhere in 
Sixth or Eighth Ward, a band was playing “Up with thè 
Green Flag”. Sosthenes appeared from nowhere as was 
his way. 

“A bigger success than Antioch,” he said. “I’ve got 
a carriage for you and Macedonia at thè side door, in thè 
alley; otherwise she’ll be mobbed. There are three hun- 
dred waiting. We must shorten thè third ballet if it’s to 
be like this; cut out thè slow movement altogether. We 
start rehearsals in exactly two hours from now, as soon 
as thè theatre is swept and aired. See that Macedonia 
has some food.” 

She said that it had gone beautifully. He spread his 
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hands in despair. “Oh, that Second Fiate,” he said. “He 
killed thè act.” 

Fle passed on his way to scalp thè Second Fiate-, 
Theodora hurried to take Macedonia home, for food 
and fresh air. As they passed thè waking-room on their 
wav to thè side door, two men carne out. One was thè 
Prince Justinian, thè other a much older, handsome and 
very elegant man, dark-eyed and smiling. Justinian said: 
“Forgive me if I stop you to say one word. My anele 
cannot thank you enough for thè beauty of your per¬ 
formance to-dav. He was famous in thè sword-dances 
when he was young. My aunt, too, danced thè torch- 
dances. They both asked me to praise you and to thank 
you. May I say for myself, too, how wonderful I 
thought you? I cannot speak as a dancer, only as a lover 
of beauty. But my friend, Philip, bere, who has watched 
dancing for a long time, would like both to thank you 
and to praise you.” 

Philip, whom Theodora knew to be Brusanian’s father, 
and one of thè Chamberlains of thè Court, said: “Indeed, 
I long to do both. I am like Nestor, in some w-ays, for I 
remember many generations of dancers, taking their 
generation as ten years or a little Iess. I remember thè 
great dancer, thè Swift Sea-Wave, Kumothoe; you can 
teli from that how like Nestor I am. But I am unlike 
Nestor in other ways, for I do not count those times as 
better. The Swift Sea-Wave, ìoveìy as she was, was not 
fit to tie your dancing shoe-strings.” Macedonia was 
thrilled by this, for Kumothoe was a legend among 
dancers. “And I know how dancing shoe-strings should 
be tied,” he added. “The inside satin crosses thè instep 
over thè outside satin; then it never Comes undone. Is 
that not so?” 

“We ahvays hope so,” Macedonia said. 
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“Come, then,” Philip said, “let me show you to your 
carriage.” 

Theodora summoned her courage and thanked 
Justinian for his most precious gift. She felt that Philip 
pricked up his ears and looked fixedly at her, as thouoh 
asking: “Who is this ballet-girl who has precious gifts 
from Tino?” 

“Ah,” Justinian said, “I only grieve that this week 
will give you little time to enjoy them.” 

By this time they were at thè carriage; they were 
handed-in and rapidly driven home. It is much to deli°ht 
your ruler and be handed to a carriage by thè ruler’s 
heir. 

It was a hard week for thè company; they performed 
daxly to thè Court and thè guests of thè Emperor, and 
gave three programmes in thè six days. Each programme 
was given twice; each spare minute was given to re- 
hearsal. The Imperiai couple carne to each performance, 
which was a thing unheard of in Byzantium. More than 
that, thè Patriarchi carne to three performances, and 
pubhcly went upon thè dancing-floor to teli Macedonia 
that no man could watch her without having a more 
exalted thought of womankind. He said to Sosthenes 
that he had done much to restore thè ancient sacredness 
of thè stage; and to Perdiccas, that his St. George ouo-ht 
to be seen by every schoolboy in thè Empire. “The old 
boy means well,” thè stage hands commented. 

It was a week of intense work, but great delio-ht; it 
was a week of victory. In thè intensity of the^vork 
Theodora knew little of what was happening outside thè 
theatre. She heard that thè Greens stili sent their waoons 
and bands about The City, with speakers praising & thè 
Greens and singers leading thè crowd to sing thè Green 
war-songs. Whenever she left thè theatre for a moment 
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thè bark or thè song of these people carne to her from 
somewhere not far away. It even seemed to her, as thè 
week went on, that thè Greens were stretching down 
more from their usuai haunts to Three, Five and Seven 

r !i S r>i g the water ' t ' ront ’ w hich were stronghoìds 
or the blues. She was told that people going to work in 
these wards would be joined by single men," who would 
begm talk with them upon indifFerent subjects for a 
while, then lead the talk to politics and the great beauty 
of Green policies both for home and abroad. Always, 
too, the dmner-houses, the tavems and little eatirisr- 
honses were beset with such speakers, who spoke of thè 
importance of peace in the East, and of the Ioss of liberty 
at home. As the week went on, she heard that the name 
Hypatius was always being mentioned. Hypatius for 
Liberty: Hypatius for Peace in the East: Hypatius to 
defend your Freedom. Plainly, a great deal of money 
was bemg spent by the Greens. It was generally fel’t 
that it was all designed as a protest against Justinian’s 
appointment to the command and the policy which was 
leading to war with Persia. On the fifth dày she heard 
one violent speaker making these very points/ There was 
in The City a good deal of feeling against both matters, 
but Theo dora couìd not believe that any citizen would ■ 
urge that Hypatius should command thè army. Why 
was Hypatius being mentioned? J 

She mentioned the ribatter to Iophon, as they worked 
together over some costume. Iophon had been with some 
friends the night before. He said: 

“They are going to run Hypatius for Consul.” 

“Surely^they could do that without all this pother,” 
she said. “The Consulship is never contested. No one 
wants to be Consul.” 

“Well, it’s a sort of an honour,” Iophon said, “and 
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Hypatius’ stock is pretty low at thè moment. It would 
give him a leg-up.” 

“But it is nothing but an enormous expense,” she said. 
“The Consul has to entertain and give displays and so 
forth.” 

“No; it’s a little more than that,” Iophon said. “It is a 
distinction. The Consul is in a way thè Chief Magistrate, 
and has thè presidency of some committees. His wings 
are clipped, I grant, but it sounds well. ‘Make way for 
thè Consul of thè Year’. If you haven’t any distinction 
at all, it is jolly to have one added to you. He is rich 
enough, and as he is under a cloud he is going to buy 
thè distinction.” 

“I don’t think anyone’ll vote for him,” she said. 

“There won’t be anyone else to vote for,” Iophon 
said. “He’ll be Consul. He’ll probably ask Sosthenes to 
give a gala performance in thè Hippodrome.” 

She did not think much of thè case at thè moment; 
she had much to do. In bed that night she thought of it 
again, and now reflected that with thè Emperor ili or 
ailing, through his wound, and thè heir to thè throne far 
from The City engaged in an unpopular war, thè Consul, 
thè chief magistrate in The City, might have a great deal 
of power, or might snatch some from thè opportunity. 
She knew that Hypatius would not have much luck in 
snatching, or get much support in his snatch; but people 
near him or behind him might get a good deal. Certainly 
Hypatius had not thought out and arranged all this clever 
appeal to thè citizens. He had not caused those men to 
thè north to be armed and drilled. Someone had done 
that for him, or for politicai ends which he might serve. 
One of thè great western lords might have done that; or 
might not Nicanor of thè Bays have done it? He was in 
blood-feud with thè Emperor; he might well be thè 
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mover. But with so many possible canses of trouble, 
there might be many movers, each working alone, vet 
all tending to disruption. Many little ferments bere and 
there might throw thè body politic into raging fever. 

They carne to thè last day of thè performances. On 
this day, as Theodora passed to thè theatre, she saw that 
lophon was right. The wagons of musicians and speakers 
now bore Green banners on which, in white letters, were 
thè legends: 

Hypatius for Consul. 

Vote for Hypatius and Liberty. 

She thought to herself that he was taking a most costly 
way to ensure himself a vast expense; however, that was 
his business. At thè theatre she found to ber amazement 
and delight a note from Philip, thè acting Chamberlain 
of thè Palace, saying that their Imperiai Majesties com- 
manded her presence at thè Palace to supper that 
evemng; black wouìd be worn. She found that Sosthenes 
and Macedonia had also been commanded. She knew at 
once that she was only bidden as Macedonia’s friend . . . 
or was that true? Haà she been bidden because Justinian 
would be there? Had Justinian asked that she might be 
of thè party 7 ? She had a quivering hope that that might 
be so. He was a friend and a disciple of Timotheus, and 
thereby linked to all things of hope and promise. Mace¬ 
donia was in ecstasies of expectation and of terror. 
Sosthenes said he had always feared that thè perform¬ 
ances would lead to this. “All thè sanie,” he said, “he 
does show us that he appreciates us. Even if he clears 
us off with fifty others in thè Big Hall, it will be more 
than his predecessor ever did. I wish he’d asked lophon 
and thè Music.” 



Macedonia said: “Perhaps he has;” but it was not so. 

Theodora did not cavi! at thè invitation. It was thè 
first time that she had been bidden to thè Palace, and 
would certamly be thè last. She knew very well that all 
three of them were members of thè theatre, and, there- 
fore, excluded by rigorous law from marriage with any- 
one of even thè ìowest of thè Ranks. She herself was 
thè cast mistress of Hekebolos, who was by this time 
probably thè discredited and perhaps cashiered Govemor 
in thè meanest of thè Appointments. Stili, for this one 
evening, if this were known, and it almost certainly 
would be known, for thè Palace Secret Police enquired 
into thè past of every guest, it was being overlooked, 
and she would be thè guest of Empire. Black would be 
wom, and a carriage would be sent. All thè rest of thè 
day was an excitement. Her one good dress was black; 
she well knew that she Iooked her best in black. Stili, 
it was such an occasion as had never been in her life. “I 
will remember every least thing of it, for ever,” she said. 

When she had dressed to her satisfaction, she heard 
thè carriage, and so set forth upon her quest. Presently 
she had thè joy of seeing thè sentries cross spears to bar 
thè way at thè gate and salute with spears when they 
knew that she was an Imperiai guest. She knew nothinp- 
of thè Palace; she had never been in its precincts before. 
Hekebolos had never been within, even to kiss hands 
before taking ship to thè Five Cities. He had never been 
to thè Emperor, even then, only to thè Praefect, who had 
kept him waiting an hour before seeing him. Now she 
was driving within thè Palace Precincts to what thè 
sentrv had said was thè Quarters, thè small, private 
dwelling of thè Emperors at thè side of thè great castle, 
where Empire received only private friends. 

The carriage stopped at a lighted door by which stood 
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two giant Sardicans, with blue cìoaks tossed over their 

shoulders, white kilts spanged with silver, and thè 
terrible, three-headed Sardican darts in their right hands. 
A bine matting with gold edges lay stretched for Theo- 
dora's feet; two officers of thè stirrap, as they were 
cailed, opened thè carriage and helped her to aligiit. Her 
entrante was awaited by maids, who led her to thè 
tiring-rooms, wlnch were fumished in thè manner of a 
hundred years before, with hard black chairs; on thè 
walls were pictures of saints with hard black eyes. She 
was then led to a waiting-room, where she found 
Sosthenes talking to a very sweet, benign old chaplain, 
who carne to greet her, saying: H ani Father Serapion, 
thè Chaplain fiere. I bave to teli you thè few simpìe 
things you do on entering and leaving thè presente. 
When he had told these, he said: “The other guests here 
will be Her Highness, thè Mother of Prince" Justinian, 
thè Prince himself, your friend thè great dancer, and a 
Conni Atorios, if I bave thè name correctly, who has 
come on a mission to thè Emperor. You will sit at thè 
end of die table on thè Emperor’s right, with Sosthenes 
on your right hand. The Count wiìl be on your left.” 

Justinian carne in an instant later; he was friendly and 
merry. He spoke charmingly to her and to Sosthenes 
about thè beauty of thè performances, and thè intense 
pìeasure they had given to all their guests. Father, 
Serapion said that three of his flock in thè Paìace had. 
asked if they couldn’t bave something like it at Christ- 
mas, in thè Great Church. The Count Atorios carne in; 
Theodora bowed and smiìed. Macedonia carne in at that 
instant. She had hardly learned thè procediires when 
doors at thè end of thè waiting-room were opened by 
two swordsmen in blue. As they opened, a gigantic 
Sardican trampeter, in a blue tunic and white kilt, strode 
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through them and cried: “The Rulers of thè Most Holy 
Empire await their guests.” They followed Father 
Serapion into thè room. At a table set for eight, thè 
Emperor sat opposite Euphemia. Beside thè Emperor a 
tali woman, plainly Justinian’s mother, stood. The greet- 
ings and obeisances were all easier than they had feared 
they might be. The Chaplain intoned a grace and at 
once left thè room. 

They sat to table, two to each side of thè table. Theo- 
dora noted that thè wall decoration was a freize of thè 
Funeral Games of Patroklos. Sosthenes was on her right, 
talking to Justinian’s mother, who seemed good and 
sweet, but had upon her certain marks which Theodora 
had seen in her own mother, and knew to be thè marks 
of Death. On her left was Count Atonos, whom now 
she could observe. He carne from some outlandish part; 
she had found him difficult to understand in thè wait- 
ing-room. Now that she saw him in better light, she was 
deeply impressed by his face. He was pale, as though he 
had been through much suffering; but she had a sudden 
instinct that an extraordinary spirit was burning there. 
What he was and where he carne from were unknown to 
her; his accent was thè strangest she had heard, but she' 
knew that she was beside a most unusual man, in whom 
courage and beauty balanced and made somethino- 
divine. ° 

I am so sorry,” she said, “if you find my speech 
difficult.” r 

t ^ don he said. “When I can see a face, I know 
what thè speaker says.” 

It was strange, but certainly, she found now, that she 
could understand him. 

Do teli me, she said, “from what country you 
come.” JJ 
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“I come from Britain,” he said. “Perhaps you have 
not heard of it?” 

“Oh yes, I have,” she said. “It used to be in thè 
Empire, and then thè pagans got it. Have thè pagans 
got it stili? ” 

“No,” he said, “Fve got it at thè moment, more or 
ìess. I am here to try to persuade people here to secure 
it. We want some ships and shipwrights; and then some 
horses, and some men trained in your cavalry tactics. Is 
that too much to ask?” 

She reflected that thè entire Empire, upon alì its 
marine coasts and frontiers, cried for just those things. 

“So many are asking for those things,” she said. “I 
was in thè Pentapolis and at Antioch a few months or 
weeks ago. All there were crying out for ships and 
cavalry. How did you get here, though? Was it not a 
frightful journey?” 

“No,” he said simply. “I hoped to get thè things, and 
saw no other way. Fve got to this point.” 

“And with thè things you could turn out thè pagans 
and secure thè land back to thè Empire?” 

“Yes, and to Christianity. I believe I could.” 

She saw that thè old Empress was busily talking to 
Justinian; she longed to talk more with this man; she 
had never before seen a man from Bri tain 

“You speak with faith,” she said; “that is nine-tenths 
of everv battio.” 

“It is all that I bring,” he said. “We have nothing else; 
we have no money; a little wheat, wool and com; and a 
breathing space, as it happens, which may last a year or 
two; I hope it may. I want not to lose thè breathing 
space, but to get ready for what will follow, when thè 
pagans begin again.” 

“What are thè pagans?” she asked. 
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™cf PirateS ì 7 0f dl f e3 i ent 5!, ees ” he said ’ “with varying 
customs. For a little whiìe they wil1 or may leave if 

to speS”he?- Said ’ “ H " ImperiaI “W wishK P* 

He turned to thè old Empress, who wore thè strana? 
triple head-dress 0 f a Sardican lady of high birth This 
had been a jest for years throughout thè Empire, beina 
thè head-gear which thè poor soul had longed to wear in 
her native vdlage seventy years before, and had not then 
been ahowed. Sosthenes was saying something to 
Justiman s mother The Emperor in a loud voice said 
to Macedonia who may have hoped that his wound 
was not troubhng him: “It’s troublmg all thè time. An 

thè S B„r h “ unha PP7 “arriage: night and day 
thè devi! But by my way of it, an old man’s legs are 

“oXthe doublé.''® 5 ’ ^ mbbin « “ d 
Something about legs reached thè ears of thè Empress 
who^caUed out: “What’s that you’re saying aC 

t ” 1 was sa 3fing that yours are thè best in thè Empire ” 
Justo said. “And they ought to be on all thè coins^ 

^ They were good legs,” thè Empress said, “but I defy 
any woman to keep good legs after seventy-nine or 

toÌ?r nd W lat W ° Uld be the Use? Who w °nld want 

“AH the worfd, surely,” her husband said. 

the flV°’ , th ® said, “no such luck. Some of 

thè flesh and the devil might, but not even much of 
em; not the world. The world knows better.” 

,, -out every woman can keep good leas till ninetv ” 
Macedoma said. «My old teaàlr's tealer isZZ- 
ur, she dances stili, and does her practices. She rnnds 
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on her head for twenty minutes every day to Jet thè 
blood run mto her brain.” 7 y 

‘There’s somethmg in that,” thè Empress said. “A lot 
too many women keep their genius in their legs It’s best 
to let some of it into thè head.” a bC:>t 

, x Al thÌS Seemed t0 sum U P ^d end thè topic of ìe<*s 
th Ì ÌiZ n be to suppon thè hea^ 

Theo^ and SS ^ He “" ed » 

“^ e J ou 3 countrywoman, hey?” 

et °L ! h u said ,’ ^ was born in The City here.” 

dinne'rSl- SS C Within 3 < J uarter of " a «f that 
“IdS'S but . she "; as not gt»»g » allude to that. 

i don t mean that, Justo said. “I mean, do you come 
from thè good oìd Sardican iandscaDe?” } 

MacedSiST d ° y °“ “” ,e from Dacia ” 

“No,” Theodora said, “no, Excellency; ‘but my ^reat 

abiiity might warrant thè supposition 5 ” ^ & 

h, ; n 4 m ^ 0r ba T d the tabIe - “ Hear that, Pheemy?” 

sheS n k l this littIe woman sa - vs? She «V* 

J ir f J 3 Dacian ’ bnt her great abiiity might Iead one Jo 
«id «hJ SheSg0t SOme sense ’ Pheemy. The boy 

fh p d p!l ^1' I <^ USt T , remember that - I must teli that to 
Patriarch. Ko, Iranota Dacian, but my . . what 

am ™ ght lead E ou t0 think I 

n hke you f° r saying that. Pheemv ahvays used 

to say thmgs hke that. Weìl, you’re as like a dark Dacian 
as can be; thats thè next best thing to being one. This 
lacedoma here; she’s the flower of the land; I never 
saw anyone dance those Dacian dances like her, since 

wfn da T 1 e m T VlUage and came to be a s °Idier. Ah, 

, j COU d d ance, too, in my young davs. ‘If y OU 
can t dance, you can’t do,’ we always said. It’s true, too 

12 3 
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No man couìd be head-man in thè village, nor sergeant 
to a troop unless he could dance. I d like to make it a 
rule in ìife,” he said. “Don’t you think we ought to 
make Patriarchs dance before we raise them to thè 
Patriarchate?” 

“Sir,” Sosthenes said, “it might not do to have 
Patriarchs under thirty.” 

“Stili,” Justinian said, “you would admit dancing into 
ritual? ” 

“Indeed I would; why not? You have David, and thè 
universal testimony of thè past. God must be worshipped 
with rhythms.” 

“They do it in thè East,” thè Emperor said. “Fve seen 
’em dancing to their gods. It’s very pagan. 

“We could find something Christian,” Sosthenes said. 

However, thè Emperor was off on another topic now. 

“You’ve all just come from Antioch,” he said. “Now, 
my dark young Dacian,” he said, turning to Theodora, 
“what are thè Persians up to? What was said in thè 
bazaars, hey? ” 

“I was not in thè bazaars,” Theodora said. “I was only 
two days there.” 

“I go a lot by what is said in bazaars,” thè Emperor 
said. “I get these reports a yard long which I can’t read; 
a word from thè bazaar’s worth ten of them. What’s 
said in Antioch Bazaar is what Chosroes does next 
spring.” 

“I am sure that you heard two things,” Justinian said; 
“an expectation of war and a longing for peace.” 

“Yes,” Theodora said. “What I did hear was that thè 
Persian King does most truly want peace with you; he 
has troubles enough on his own borders to thè north. 
He only wants a reai assurance that you won’t attack 
him on one side while he is fighting on thè other. In thè 
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theatre I overheard a man saying that you could make 
rrienus with him for thè next ten years if you wrote to 

nini and sent him some ivory. 5 ’ 

“Ti^ m i n ° r mucdl a i land at vvriting,” Justo said. 

1 hey brmg me these charters and ìaws and things, and 
1 put some red paint to make ’em law.” 

.Tkey m P ress > had been paymg dose attention, 
raid: ‘Tino or Philip, or someone, could write a letter! 
Ihe r.ascern Prsfect could deliver it.” 

And ivory, you said? I hate to think of ivorv going 
to a pagati. ' ~ ° 

No, Euphemia said, “no ivory to a sun- worshipper. 
lvoiy s goneup and up sirice thè Persians started buying 
0 a “ e Patriarch was saying he can’t get enough èven 
for thè reliquaries.” ' a 

“It sounds to me too much like tryino- to buy him off ” 

Justo went on. ' ' ’ 

. “ Not in thè least,” Theodora said. “Could you not 
simply say that you hear he is beset by savages on his 
borders, and that as a brother ruler you sympathise and 
assure him that you will not try to snatch an advantao'e? 
In thè meantime, perhaps he'might care to have this 
iv°ry ? He is building an ivory room, like thè Kin<r of 
Samaria.” ‘ 

She had never before been calìed upon to speak hei 
mind before Empire; nor had she expected that Empire 
could be like this. r 

nJr COuId dictate a ietter,” thè Emperor mused, “and 
Philip or thè boy there, or thè Prsefect could put thè 
moonlight on it. But Pheemy’s right about thè ivory. 

I m not going to send any ivory to a pagan. Bone is 
what he’ìl have to use, or this old wood thè sap’s died 
in; that’s like enough to ivory for a pagan. But I believe 
this young woman’s right about thelPersian King; he 
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may want peace. But he’s a vain man, and he does stick 
crar for form. He wants me to humble myself to him. 
Wiìl I? He can ask till he turns blue. Let him crawl 
to me, if he wants peace. I’m thè Emperor.” 

“You are here,” Theodora said, greatly daring, “but 
he is Emperor in Persia. Every Persian King reflects 
that once all thè world in sight from here was his, or 
tributary to him. You are both great princes. Say that 
you recognise that; and that no great prince shall disturb 
another in his trouble. He has thought that you have 
been trying to snatch advantage; he has resented that. 
Show him that you aren’t thinking of any such thing; 
and he’ll be grateful; not perhaps as grateful as any 
ordinary man, but more grateful than a king usually 
is. There is no need for you to send any Embassy. Send 
a letter by thè Prtefect with some gifts. If ivory is scarce, 
send some other treasure; white mules are what he longs 
for.” 

“I don’t doubt,” thè Emperor said; “other people like 
white mules, too; they’re not so easy come by, since 
Vitalian sacked thè breeding-station.” 

“A thousand white mules would be cheaper than a 
war,” Theodora said. 

“FU see him stewed in hell before he gets a white 
mule from me,” thè Emperor said. 

“Well,” Theodora said, “why not white peacocks? He 
longs for white peacocks and silver pheasants.” 

“How thè devii do you know that?” thè Emperor said. 

“I met a Persian lady in thè ship going to Antioch, 
who told me. He longs for any white creature because 
he thinks it is to some extent released from thè need of 
action and tumed to thought.” 

“If he’d turn a little whiter himself,” thè Emperor 
said, “it might save trouble. There’s a man just across thè 
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water with white peacocks, any number. FI1 bave to ask 
about pheasants. But what’s he going to give me? I’m 
not going to do ali thè giving, I hope. What do vou 
suppose he’ll give me?” 

If he gave you peace, he would give you a safe 
frontier, wouldn’t he?” Theodora said. 

^ es > an< ^ for how long? You can’t trust a word these 
fellows say.” 

“That was what thè Persian lady said to me of your 
Mmisters,” Theodora said, “that thè Persian Kino- 
couldn’t trust a word they said.” ° 

u ^ oc ^’ ^ not: surprised,” thè Emperor said. 
“That’s my own view of ’em, if you ask me, but 
nothmg’s been proved against ’em, so" far.” 

Theodora was wondering now if she would be sent to 
be beheaded at thè end of thè meaì; she was not used to 
talking to Emperors; stili, she was aware that thè old 
man was friendly, and liked thè truth. 

“It seems to me,” thè old man said, “that all your 
advice is nothing but Christianity, which is dangerous 
advice in politics. Fd say that now’s thè rime to fall on 
Persia, now that her border’s all beset.” 

“That wasn’t thè view in Antioch,” Theodora said. 

. “ Wel1 ; you were there,” he said. “What was thè 

view ? 55 

“The view was, that all thè tribes of thè east are 
movmg west, and thè one thing people hoped was that 
Persia might be free to stop them. If Persia doesn’t stop 
them, they 11 come west, right into your Empire, and 
stop all your trade caravans. They’ré doing that now. 
Half thè trade caravans are stopped already.” 

These tribes . . . they’re thè lads with thè ponies,” 
thè Emperor said. “They’ll only come as far as there’s 
pasture. Nations aren’t like men, young lady, they are 
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a great deal worse. You can give help to your next-door 
neighbour, but not to your next-door nation; that’s thè 
way to death.” 

“Well, he that loseth his life . . Theodora said. 
“Suppose that you fall upon Persia now; what amount of 
life will you get from that? The raiders will raid her 
and get a lot of spoil. You will, with great difficulty 
and vast expense, send an army to thè Persian frontier 
and fight one or two inconclusive battles. By thè time 
you have lost your fìrst army by disease and desertion 
and sent out a second, not half so good, thè raiders will 
have turned on you: they’ll be over all your frontiers, 
pillaging your cities. Then you will have to malte peace 
with Persia on Persia’s terms, not yours, and turn to 
defend your property. I am only repeating what thè 
people in Antioch were saying. They have to live beside 
Persia, and want her prosperous and friendly.” 

“1 hate thè Persians,” thè Emperor said. “Every 
damned bargain Fve tried to malte with ’em, they’ve 
tried to get thè better of me.” 

“Uncle,” Justinian said, “this young lady has said thè 
very things I have been feeling, yet unable to formulate. 
I do feel sure that she’s right. I’d better go to King 
Chosroes and see what I can do. In addition to thè 
pheasants and thè peacocks, I would suggest some of 
John’s white ponies. That would save thè white mules 
for your ltettle-drummers. I would start next weelt and 
I don’t doubt we could come to some friendly 
arrangement.” 

“I doubt you’ll get much good from King Chosroes,” 
thè Empress said. “Get him to be a Christian fìrst, I 
say. If he’ll become a Christian, then we may believe 
him.” 

“Everything has to have a beginning,” Justinian said. 
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“If he’ìì give me a friendly welcome, 1 don’t donbt tliat 
FU be able to win him.” 

“Well, I ' ahvays believed in a personal talk,” thè 
Emperor said. “Bui. for this sick groin of mine, Y d go 
myself and see him, that is, if he’d come half-way. But 
ì won’t bave you lowering yourself to him; Fm all for 

a direct deal, but he’ll have to show tliat he knows it’s 
a damned condescension on our part for thè Einperor’s 
nephew to talk to him.. You’ll go as thè Praefect of thè 
East, to inspect fortresses. It shan’t be said tliat you go 
to see him.” 

“Not nnless he turns Christian.,” thè Empress said. 

“These pagans ought to be rooted out, really.” 

Theodora was amazed at thè conversation. Someone 
had said that thè world was governed in a very odd way; 
she had not reckoned on becoming suddenly an instru- 
ment of Imperiai policy; yet here she was, chatting at 
supper and apparently dictating what was to be done on 
thè most important of thè Rmpire’s frontiers. 

“You see, young lady,” thè Emperor said, “Tino here 
said you’d got some sense. I think you have. Well. try 
what these peacocks and things’ll do. If they help him 
to be a bit whiter, you’ll have done a good night’s work 
Friend Sosthenes, your two young ladies are eredita to 
your taste. Let’s drink to them.” 

“Sir,” Sosthenes said, a I am proud to drink to them.” 

“Fm going to drink, too,” thè Empress said. “I like 
both these girls; they do their hair so nicely. Say what 
you like, young girls are better than old.” 

“They can’t be,” thè Emperor said. “Now here’s to 
thè ladies Macedonia and Theodora. God bless them.” 

The party rose to drink thè toast; thè old Empress 
stood, waved her little glass and said: “My dears, I love 
you.” 
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Theodora was aware that thè British Count, who had 
been left out of thè conversation, was looking a little lost. 
He had probably concluded that these were thè ways 
of The City, and had made up his mind, now, to thè 
failure of his mission. She found a chance to say to him, 
as he sat, after rising for thè toast: 

“Thank you so much, Count. We were talking about 
thè Eastern frontier.” 

“It isn’t a frontier,” he answered, “it is thè good¬ 
will of thè Persian King; that is thè only frontier there.” 

She looked at him with appreciation. The swordsmen 
of thè Body-Guard entered, hearing black cloaks. The 
men of thè party now had to go with thè Emperor to 
Evening Prayers with thè Body-Guard. As they passed 
out, Justinian’s mother gave him her blessing, and added 
that she would now go to lie down. A maid helped her 
away. 

“Come in to thè little room,” Euphemia said to thè 
two young women. “We can have our sweetmeats 
there.” 

She led thè way to a very beautiful room, walled with 
black enamel, on which someone had modelled a fìio-ht 
of wild geese in low relief. 

“What a beautiful room,” Theodora said. 

“Ah, you like thè birds,” thè Empress said. “They 
were done a long time since; it is what they cali old 
work, that. Settle yourselves in, now, and be snug. 
These palace places are all for state, but I always teli my 
husband, thè Emperor, I do like a room where I can be 
comfortable. What I suffer in these great halls at these 
functions. This is thè only room in thè quarters where I 
can be homey and put my feet up. Though you know, 
my dears,_ I’ve much to be thankful for; being Empress. 

I don’t mind so much for myself; it’s for Justo; he likes 
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bang m command and taking thè salute. I ask for a lot 
of warmth and sweets after dinner. And 1 do like a nice 
brisket once or twice a week. You know, you can have 
mat, when you’re Empress. And I do like beine called 
Queen, after being at peopìe’s beck and cali: ‘Lupi, why 
haxen t you cleaned thè platesr Lupi, take up vour 
mistress’s brodi, and see thè napkin’s clean.’ Fve had ali 
that, in my time. But what pretty dresses you both have. 
Ah, it s nice to be young and care what you wear, It’s 
mce of you to come to thè Palace to 'talk with old 
people. It’s nice for thè boy, too. I aiways think he 
ought to mix more with peópie of his own age. He’s 
never been young. In a way, I suppose one ought to 
be thankful, for most young men are only too youno-. 
I know they were in my time. But you’lf know' better 
than I if they stili are. ' He said to me only thè other 
night, ‘I enjoyed meeting those dancers,' and their 
advisers’. I never knew him break out like that about 
anybody. Now here are thè honey-wafers and that. 
These are thè reai Sardican honev-cakes. Honey-dix, 
we cali them. They would put this cinnamon in them, 
which is wrong, but I think I’ve got them to do it at last. 
Did thè boy say anything about what he wanted you to 
do for him?” 

This question was put to Macedonia, but thè Empress 
looked at Theodora, too, as though she, too, were meant. 
Both young women said: “No. What can we do?” 

He II be back from prayers in a few minutes,” thè 
Empress said. “Evening Prayers only takes a few 
minutes, but they don’t like missing it, because ali thè 
officers report afterwards; just a matter of form, but 
Justo aiways can teli if anything’s been kept back, and 
then he pounces. They all think Justo’s easy going; so 
he is, but, my, if anyone tries to take a liberty, or to 
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dodge him. There’s nothing like being an old soldier, 
is there, for teaching a generai what may be going on? 
You’d be surprised at what goes on. But Justo was in thè 
business when they were stili boys at top-notch. He saw 
it all; thè corn and fodder business, and so much to thè 
colonel, so much to thè sergeants. My dear, what pretty 
hands you’ve got.” This was to Theodora, who had 
hands of much beauty. “I do like a girl to bave pretty 
hands. I used to long for pretty hands when I was 
young, and used to rub ivy on them; they say ivy makes 
a white skin, ivy or lemons: but it never did with me; 
I had always too much rough v/ork to do, scrubbing 
and cooking, and all thè washing. Let me bave a dose 
look at your hands.” 

She was comfortably prone on a cushioned settle, 
which was hung with scarlet. Theodora carne to her 
side, knelt down and held out her hands. The Empress 
took them and looked at them inside and out. 

“We used to have roamers,” she said. “They used to 
come about and teli fortunes from thè hands. Did any 
roamer teli your hand? ” 

“No, none,” Theodora said. “My mother was very 
strict against any fortune-telling.” 

“I go by thè face,” thè Empress said. “I’d say that 
a good fortune waited on both you girls. But you haven’t 
eaten thè honey-wafers. I told my cook who makes 
these; she is a Sardican, she isn’t one of these palace- 
men, who are all in thè conspiracy to rob thè State; it 
is all that, really; I told my cook, Fve got two very 
beautiful young women coming, and if they leave one 
honey-wafer uneaten I shall know my cook’s in love 
with a roamer. She can’t iron linen, isn’t that strange, 
but has thè lightest hand with pastry, ever was. Now 
have another of this sort.” 
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Presently, Justinian retumed from Prayers witli 
Sosthenes; thè Emperor and thè Count had staved to talk 
together somewhere. Theodora’s heart sanie for thè 
Count. justinian carne over to talk to her. 

“You pleased mv uncle,” he said. “You spoke up to 
him ” 

“He won’t have me beheaded? 1 said dreadiul things. 

1 was so taken bv surprise.” 

“He was delighted. What was it that thè st.ran.ge 
man wanted?” 

Theodora explained, and added: “He seemed in des¬ 
perate need of thè things. It is sad to see a good man 
pìead in vaio.” 

He looked at her, and understood from her look that 
she knew very well that thè Emperor would never 

understand what thè fellow wanteci, and would retuse 

it, and perhaps later regret what he had done. 

“You’re righi,” he said. “He will plead in vaiti, if 
he doesn’t get a little help. Ili join tliem for a 

moment.” 

As.soon as he had gone, thè Empress said: It s sad for 
thè boy to be going East witli his mother so ili: she s 
got her heart-strings gone, poor soni. 1 suppose he s gone 
now to see her in bed.” 

Theodora explained that he had gone for a moment 
to speak with thè Emperor and thè Bntish Count, who 
had to ask tliem something. 

a l couldn’t understand a word that foreigner said, 
thè Empress said. “But then, all foreigners speak 
gibberish really.” 

When justinian returned, it was time for thè ladies to 
put on black cloaks and go to thè Chapel for thè singing 
of thè Evening Hymn. Corning back from this Service, 
Justinian walked beside Theodora and checked her at a 
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window, to show her thè harbour with its lights, and 
Syca: on thè Asian shore. 

“I’m afraid that thè poor Count Comes at thè wrong 
rime,” he said. “We could not persuade shipwrights to 
go all those miles, into barbarism, and how could we 
order them? It is thè same with soldiers, even if we 
had them to spare.” 

“Don’t you think that a great Empire ought to listen 
to suppliants?” 

“Yes; but as a University listens to scholars, not as 
a sentimental being listens to beggars. He can always 
send his people here to leam; we can help him to that; 
we cannot send to him to teach.” 

“Cannot we even spare some horses?” 

“He might get some stallions from Kallimachus; but 
what hope is there of that, till Kallimachus has won thè 
Imperiai Gold Cup? None, I should say.” 

At thè window they could see thè moving lights of 
another torch procession, and hear thè strains of thè 
Green march. 

“That brings us back to earth,” she said. “The last 
week has kept us out of thè world; but there are politics 
once more.” 

“They stili interest you?” he asked. 

“They interest me profoundly,” she said, “because I 
feel sure that very passionate feelings are stirring in them 
at present.” 

“Yes,” he said, “you are right; and when certain things 
have been done, and all these feelings stirred, thè settling 
of them’s a problem. What a blessing it would be if 
old Timotheus could be here to advise.” N 

“O Prince, that would be wonderful.” 

“Would it not? Stili, if I am to be so near to him 
over this Persian matter, I can perhaps go south to see 
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him. I want to see that eastem. world ” 

“The Count said a thing which interested me/ 5 she 
said. “He said that we had no frontier there, except thè 

Persian King’s will.” 

“Iris very trae. You liked that Count, and felt that 
we ought to help him? 55 

“1 shall be beheaded before morning,” she said. “Never 
mind; yes, I did and do.” 

“How old Timotheus makes one see things,” he said, 
“You won’t be beheaded; your head is a very useful 
Citizen. I believe that thè young shipwrights and some 
younger corporals might be persuaded to go. They 
might like to bave thè offer at least.” 

Soon after that, it was time to kiss thè Empress’s hands 
and leave thè Palace. Theo dora was shocked at what 
she had said and done amiss. It had been thè most in- 
teresting evening in her life, to sit there, in thè Quarters, 
thè private rooms of Empire, talking with Empire, as 
an equal, and being listened to by those simpìe souls. 
Then she had seen Justinian’s mother and this strange 
Count; she had been asked to dictate policies, and had 
done so; and she had had that quiet little talk with thè 
Prince. It was much to her, that he had spoken of 
Timotheus at that moment. She stili felt that Timotheus 
had led her home, by some insight or spiritual prompt- 
ing. She thought much of Justinian that night. She had 
felt that her heart was dead within her; but was it quite 
dead? Now she brooded on thè image of this strange 
scholar, thè disciple of thè heretic, who had said to her 
with sudi simple feeling: “When certain things bave 
been done, and all these feelings stirred, thè settling of 
them’s a problemi What had he meant? She saw 
presemiy that he meant that he was in an anguish of 
mind. The Emperor was a rude, brave soldier, who had 
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killed Theokritos so that he, himseìf, might rule. Later, 
he had killed Vitalian, so that his nephew might succeed 
him. Later stili, he had sought to prove Hypatius a 
traitor, so that his nephew’s way to thè throne might be 
clear. Blood had been shed and evil things done, and 
thè rage of all thè Green Faction had been stirred; all 
that blood was crying out for vengeance, and now that 
thè old Emperor was fading, it fell to Justinian to try 
to allay thè Furies. How was any wisdom to a et, so as 
to allay them and malte peace? She was sure that that 
was what he had meant. It was indeed a problem, which 
would tax thè wisdom of thè wisest, and perhaps find no 
settlement then. The greatest of thè poets had found 
no help in such a case, save in thè divine spirit. She felt 
that she would not see Justinian again. Eie was to start 
for thè east: would he ever return? 

Looking out, as she did, daily, upon thè increasing 
insolence of thè Green Faction, she wished that he were 
not going. The leaders of thè Greens well ltnew that he 
would be out of thè way in a day or two. Their marches 
became more frequent and by much more noisy; their 
songs became ribald and seditious. It was published 
abroad that thè Prince Justinian would leave The City 
on Thursday moming. On each morning in each Church 
prayers were offered, that thè Floly Wisdom might 
guide his dealings with thè rulers of thè East that so 
Justice and Peace might be assured. Corning out of thè 
theatre with Macedonia after a run-through, on thè 
Wednesday, Theodora went to thè Great Church and 
heard thè prayer repeated. All The City was now talk- 
ing with pity of Hypatius who was spending a fortune 
to get a Consulship which no one could supporr without 
a vast expense. Corning out of thè church into thè 
Parvice, she found that thè Greens were explaining that 
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matter. There in thè Parvice standing on a box was a 
speaker with a persuasive voice. He stood among hench- 
men who bore a Green banner, with white ìetters: 

HYPATIUS for CONSUL. 

LIBERTY. LIBERTY. 

By thè look of thè henchmen, they were pugiiists of 
some fame. 

“Yes, my friends,” thè speaker was saying, “thè Consul 
is but a name now, aìmost a mockery ; but he was once 
thè check upon tyranny, and thè Chiet Magistrate of thè 
land. His powers have been usurped or checked; they 
have never been annulled, even by tyranny. Legaiìy he 
is stili thè Chief Magistrate. Legaiiy he can act as in 
thè past, he can restore liberty, he can punish fraud, he 
can avenge blood, he can drive out thè usurper.” 

At this, some twenty or thirty men, who had been 
leaning against thè wall for thè cue, started up and 
shouted, “Yes. Drive out thè Blue Usurper. Down with 
him.” 

Instantly a drum and trumpet struck up a lively tune. 
The party burst into a song: 

“But thè Consul shall return, my boys, 

And strike thè tyrant down . . .” 

They fell into a military formation, and were away at 
once, marching to thè singing, speaker and banners and 
all, to repeat thè process a little farther on. 

In thè theatre, when she retumed, Theodora heard 
that some Green gangs had been down on thè water- 
front and had smashed up thè wine-shops of some minor 
Ward Politicians of thè Blue Party. This was a frequent 
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matter in ward-politics at all times, but it struck her as 
oniinous, coming when it did. She judged that there 
would be a good deal of violence in this election for 
Consul. The Greens would use thè excuse, to work off 
thè blood-feud feelings stirring in them. She had not 
heard yet if Hypatius were going to be opposed. If he 
were to be thè sole candidate, there could be no sense 
in all this pother. 

She was in thè theatre for another run-through; then, 
in thè brief break, she went down to thè water-front, to' 
see what damage had been done; it was but a minute’s 
run. There was little to see; a few pots and benches had 
been broken, a shutter was unhinged and lying askew- 
some brick-bats lay about in thè road. But at thè boat- 
builders’ wharf on thè right, where three small ships 
were on thè stocks, she saw Prince Justinian and thè 
Count talking to some of thè wrights, who had left off 
work to listen. Justinian caught sight of her and at once 
carne over to greet her. 

“I am so glad to see you,” he said. 

“You are going to-morrow?” she said. 

No, to-night,” he said. “This evening.” 

. ^ ie Count carne shyly up; he was not quite sure if 
it were good manners to come. 

. ^ t ^ e brince, he will bave a wet journey,” he 
said. It will rain to-night. The one knowledge of mv 
country teaches me so.” J 

I hope, Count, that you have now some shipwrights ” 
she said. ’ 

“I am hoping,” he said. “But we want all things; 

tnetal-workers, tool-makers.” 

“This lady was your first friend here, Count,” 
Justinian said. “She backed your appeal from thè 
beginning.” 
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The Count looked at her keenly and said, “I thought 
that I had found a friend”. 

She knew that Justinian was looking at her with 
deep attention, as though he were trving to ìearn her 
face by heart. 

“You might like to bear,” he said, “that thè white 
muìes bave gone.” 

“White muìes?” she said. 

“Yes; and some tusks of ivory, for thè Persian King. 
You remember, you recommended sending them.” 

“Yes, but Prince, I never thought . . 

“Twenty white mules; thè kettle-drum muìes of thè 
Imperiai Parades; my uncle’s heart is broken in pieces.” 

She blushed with pleasure; she had repented in agony 
her impudence in suggesting these things, but now her 
advice had been taken. Could it be that now thè Prince 
would make friends with Persia, and settle thè Eastem 
question for forty years? 

“As for thè pheasants,” thè Prince continued, “a 
Persian here says that he is tired of pheasants now that 
someone has sent him some swans.” 

A carriage, w'hich was driving along thè Front, 
stopped near them. An old man, with a white beard, 
yet with a good deal of quiet liveliness, got down from 
thè carriage and greeted Justinian. 

“I thought I wasn’t mistaken,” he said. “I just carne 
down to see thè damage done by thè friends of Liberty 7 .” 

“Ah, Symmachus,” Justinian said, “I am gìad to see 
you before I go. Lady Theodora, let me present our 
Consul-to-be, Symmachus.” 

“Blue candidate, rather,” thè old man said. “Not mudi 
chance of election as things are. They bave smashed up 
twenty-three little eating-houses in One, Three and Five 
Wards; a dirty trick to play; just thè little places where 
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Blues can meet to talk. They’ìl do more than smash 
eatlng-houses and wine-shops before thè week is out. I 
bear thè Hippodrome set are bnnging m thè A boys 
However, they may defeat their own ends._ I hope you 11 
bave a successful time, Prince. I shall miss you at thè 
two bicr meetings. I wish we might exchange missions; 
I love Antioch. Count, if you’ll jump into my carriage, 
I can show you all those specifications and you can talee 


your pick. , r t V1 

The Count’s face showed that he felt hke a sinner 

suddenly admitted into Paradise; thè look smote 
Theodora’s heart. He had come with nothmg, from 
nothing. to this City with all things. He carne to her, 
took her hand and thanked her with a look which she 
never forgot. He got into thè carnage with Symmachus 

and drove away. _ „ 

“Symmachus is standing for Consul for thè nlues, 
Justinian said. “He is a remarkable man. When he was 
young, he owned all thè forests on Mount Ida. He cut 
down most of them to malte standard fittings for houses 
and ships; all thè pieces cut to exact lengths, big size, 
middle size and small size, accordmg to thè size of thè 
house or ship wanted. They called him Symmetry 
Symmachus. He became very rich, and took up thè 
study of law, and held various offices. Now he writes 
liaht verse and makes little model windmills. He is gomg 
to o-ive thè Count sets of all his specifications. If he can 
ever get them back to Britain, they should be exactly 

what he wants.” „ _ 

“How very kind you have been to thè Count, she 

said. “You can see how grateful he is.” 

“He is very interesting,” Justinian said. “I had no 
idea, fili I talked with him, that Britain is quite a big 
place. A lot of it is marsh and jungle, of course, but 
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he says that his bit of it isn’t so bad, and is Christian 
stili; that is so strange to me.” 

“I must thank you for your kindness to me,” she said. 
“Now I must go back to thè theatre. May I wish you thè 
verv greatest of successes in thè East? I£ you go to 
rimotheus, please teli him that I bless him.” 

“Ihank you for your wishes,” he said. “I treasure 
them. If I see Timotheus, Hi teli him what you say. And 
thank you for saying what you did to my uncle; it 
had a good deal of enee:.” 

Several people had recognised Justinian, and stood to 
watch at a little distance thè progress of thè talk. 

“There s Tino, taikmg Law to a min,” a boy caìled. 

“Are you working very hard at thè new Ballet?” 
Justinian asked. “I have seen lights in thè theatre till 
very late.” 

“We often stay on till nearly midnight,” she said. “We 
shall to-night. We open on Tuesdav.” 

“I hope that that will be a great success.” 

“Thank you, Prince,” she said. “Now forgive me if 
I run.” 

“Let us meet when I return,” he said. 

They parted, then. She was very glad to be able to 
slip into a little Street which took her at once out of 
sight of him and thè watchers. She knew that he turned 
to speak to thè shipwrights. She knew that she was not 
indifferent to him, and very clearly knew that she 
loathed and dreaded his going to thè East. The City 
was full of rumours of trouble; she could not reach thè 
theatre wndiout hearing thè Green songs. A band was 
playing “Up with thè Green Flag”, and a party of 
marching boys sang “We will rally to thè Green flag 
of our fathers”. She had just seen thè wreck left by a 
Green riot. 



When she reached thè theatre, she found thè door- 
keeper with bìeeding knuckles. “One of these Greens,” 
he said. “He carne in just now and said I’d better leave 
whiìe I had thè chance, since no Blues were going to be 
aìloved in thè Entertainment trade; so I just put him 
out.” Maron was an elderly man who had once been 
a weight-lifter in a circus. If he had dainaged his 
knuckles in hitting a man, he had certainly hurt his 
vienili. She had niuch to do from that mstant, and had 
no time for thought; but thè foundation of her mind was 
now one of uneasiness, of trouble near at hand, not yet 
veli defined, yet already affecting all things in thè 
Empire, and threatening people and things which made 
her life. 

She had one more break just after dark that evening. 
Going out for a gulp of air with Macedonia, she found 
that rain had begun, with every sigrt of increasing and 
continuing. Together, they ran down to thè water-front 
to see thè lights of thè harbour. As they reached thè 
wharf, a big ferry-boat was just shoving off under oars, 
with a mass of people aboard. A small crowd of sight- 
seers was gathered to see her go, in spite of thè rain. 
Some of them cheered and some of them called: “The 
Greens for ever. Vote for Hypatius.” One who carne 
in a hurry to thè crowd asked, “What is it, boys? What’s 
thè fun?” 

“It’s Tino, thè Prince, going to Persia to make peace 
or war or something,” a man answered. “He’s there in 
thè boat; you can’t see him now.” 

Theodora could not see him now. She was glad that 
she had seen thè boat going; at least, she could watch it 
diminish, with thè grunt of oars and thè gleam of water, 
and send a prayer after it. 

“It’ll be long before he sees The City again,” 
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Macedonia said, “What a night to set out on. Come 
back or we’ìl be drenched.” 

They ran back to thè theatre, wliere plenty of work 
was waiting. They set to it, with a good will, while thè 
rain carne down. Theodora toid herself tliat it was no 
good thinking of Justinian in tliat wav, and then con- 
tirnied so to think. 

They rehearsed with some measure of progress tiìl 

about ha!£-past ten, when Macedonia said that she was 
completely exhausted and could do no more. Sosthenes 
swore under his breath, sent her home in a hired carriage, 

thè ìast on thè rank, and caìled out her understudy. They 
went through thè entire balìet again, in two rans- 
through, with thè music. Sosthenes was for doing it a 

third rime, although it was midnight. Theodora whis- 
pered that some of thè girls were already nearly dead, 
and that they would never get through it. lophon aìso 
put in a plea for daylight; these artificiaì lights gave him 
no lielp at all. Sosthenes said that perfection was worth 
dying for, and anyone going in for art ought to expect 
to die for it, and be jolly proud of dying for it. Stili, 
he was swayed by Iophon’s saying that he could not 
judge thè effects in this light. “Very well,” he said, “welll 
knock off for now and be back to it first thing to» 
morrowT Even so, he had certain notes against some 
of his dock and let these be heard before he dismissed. 
When they had gone, he stili had some matters to settle 
with Theodora; certain things had to be bought, done, 
or arranged for. When at last he had finished, thè bells 
had stricken one. He had not yet finished his day, and 
turned to his office to finish it. She was free to go. ■ It 
was now clearing weather; thè gutters were streaming, 
and every cave and penthouse roof dripped. However, 
as she looked out from thè stage-door, she saw that thè 
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cìouds were hurrying towards Asia, and a star or two 
eleairùng in thè gaps. Maron said he thought she’d be 
home before thè next shower if she stepped out. 

She was young and strong and had not a very long 
walk before her. She had some fears of thè way, so late 
at night, but knew enough of thè night-world to know 
that it shrinks from getting wet through. Her mind was 
full of misgivings about thè future, and she was a little 
tired. She knew that thè tiredness was partly thè stuffy 
theatre, thè hot air of thè stage, with its candle-smoke, 
oil-fume and reek of hot reflector. In thè little square 
of thè Ares fountain, she stopped an instant, looked 
towards thè sea, with its beacons and reflections, and 
went through a simple breathing exercise, which never 
failed to give her new life. The pure air filled her 
lungs, and in a few minutes she felt new life and joy 
in every vein. A dancer at thè Old Winter Palace had 
taught her thè exercise, saying that it carne from Persia, 
“but it doesn’t work with everyone”. She went on after 
thè exercise, much refreshed. She carne out of thè build- 
ings dose to thè children’s playground. In thè open 
space, she was thrilled by thè beauty of thè night, all 
storm over Asia, all stars and hurrying, whitish, wispy 
cloud overhead. She stood for an instant to marveì at it. 
Her little house was about a hundred and twentv yards 
ahead of her. A light left burning for her shone through 
thè chinks of her bedroom shutters. Kallianassa would 
be asleep in thè other upstairs room. The adjoining 
house, where thè gambling ladies lived, was dark amid 
its arbutus. The quarter was deserted and lifeless, save 
for a cat moving out towards John’s timber-yards. The 
place had an astonishing moonlit clearness and strange- 
ness. Away to her left front was a pile of new hurdles. 
She had heard that a part of thè playground was to be 
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fenced off for thè winter so that it might be re-turfed 
or re-sown. She saw suddetti}' that a man was sitting on 
thè hurdles, and that he rose and was coming towards 
her. Her heart beat fast, for this was a ioneìy place; no 
civil guard would be near. Perhaps it might be a civil 
guard; a keen look showed that it was no civil guard. 

It was ever her word that a danger faced was half a 
danger. If she ran, she would be run down before she 
had gone far, and would onlv be out of breath by thè 
effort. Ever) 1 ’ step forward took her nearer to her home, 
where a cry would rouse Kalìianassa. She moved towards 
thè man; she felt terrified, yet having moved in a rough 
world, she knew certain tricks of self-defence, and knew 
well that even desperate men will dread a desperate 
woman. She thought, too, that it might be some lover 
waiting for his love in thè small hours, or some home¬ 
less beggar. The man wore a dark cloak which shone. 

“Lady Theodora?” he said. 

It was thè Prince Justinian. 

She had an instant relief at knowing who it was, but 
at once there carne thè thought that those old maids next 
door might be watching through their curtains. It would 
never do to be seen or suspected of receiving galìants at 
night, yet here was thè Prince, and she knew that what- 
ever brought him to her it was not gallantry, and that 
thè old maids should, therefore, be dared. She knew, 
too, that she must not speak his name; he had come back 
secretly, when all believed him gone upon his mission. 
He was wearing a cloak of fine canvas, which had been 
tarred. He swung this from him so that it rested on thè 
crook of his left arm. 

“May I speak with you, please?” he said. 

“Certainlv.” she said. “Come into thè house. Are you 
wet through?” 
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“I’ve been well protected, thank you. I want very 
much to talk, if you can endure it,” he said. “Are you 
not too tired? It’s been a ìong day for you.” 

“Come in; iet us talk,” she said. She ìed thè way round 
thè dump of garden to thè gate, and then to thè door. 
“My rnaid is in bed, upstairs,” she said. “If she wakens, 
I shall teli her that I have a friend. She is my trusted 
friend; she vouìd never betray that you are here.” 

She opened thè door and held it, so that he could 
enter thè little living-room barely lighted by a night- 
light in a dish and some hot coals in a brazier. She lit 
tv.'o candles, so that he could see his way to a chair. 

“May I offer you some milk and fruit-bread? ” she 
asked. 

He thanked her but would not. She sat on thè other 
side of thè brazier from him and looked at him. He was 
in some agitation; he kept pulling down thè left end of 
his moustache. She knew that he was thè heir to thè 
Empire, whom she had hardly seen, yet here he was at 
her hearth on some mission of desperate need. 

“What is it that you wish to talk of, Prince?” she 
asked. 

He looked at her and said, “First, I wish you to forgive 
me for coming here at this time and lying in wait for 
you”. 

Both were talking in low voices; they knew how 
voices carry in a stili night. 

“You are very welcome,” she said. 

“You are a Timothean,” he said, “thè only one here. 
Teli me straight out of your mind, without an instanti 
reflection, ought I to go to Persia?” 

“No, Prince,” she said instantly, “you ought not to 
dream of it.” 

“In thè same way, why not?” 



“The Greens are going to rebel; your onde is often 
SìifFering; you ought to be bere to act for him.” 

“FU teli you something,” he said. “I think IVe been 
tricked and misìed. I do not name anyone, because I 
can’t, but it seems to me that men of thè Green Faction, 
who were trusted to end thè Persian trouble, have kept 
it an open sore on purpose; for two things: one, to get 
me oot of thè way, thè other, to get thè arary out of 
thè way. The army has gone, of collise. I should have 
gone, if my onde had kept well 1 was to command thè 
troops. That is my office stili, but in these last days, my 
linde has considered what you said, and hopes that I may 
make peace. Thinking me gone, or as good as gone, thè 
Greens have shown their hand. Hypatius for Consul. 
As before, does that mean anything to you?” 

“No, Prince; a few shows and a banquet or two; a 
speech at thè Gold Clip. The Consul never does more 
than that.” 

“A little more,” he said. “He has some Committees. 
Legally, he is stili thè Chief Magistrate. Hypatius is only 
a puppet, but you may badge if he loves us. No, you 
cannot judge, nor guess, thè hate thè Greens have for 
us.” He wgs sileni for a little; then he said, “You’ve 
heard thè phrase, 'he waded in blood to thè durone’. My 
uncle killed, in order to be Emperor; then he kiìled 
again, so that I may succeed. Those two blood-guilts are 
on me day and night. That is why I long for a word 
with Timotheus. How am I to pront by murder? I 
deserve thè hatred of thè Greens; their whole party is 
in bìood-feud with us, and will do justice on us when 
they can. I see their pian. When Hypatius is thè Chief 
Magistrate, he will declare that my uncle seized thè 
throne by blood and fraudi he will declare thè election. 
to thè purple frauduìent; we shall be cast out.” 
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She knew that he was confuseci in thè multiplicity of 
thè issues, and that thè fable would have to be made 
simple for him. 

She rose and said: “You must eat and drink, Prince, 
while we consider this”. 

In thè brazier, Iightly packed among thè embers, was 
thè stone hot-box in use among thè Winter Palace people 
for those Corning from late rehearsal. She opened this 
with thè iron hook and brought out thè hot milk and 
fruit-breads. 

“Come, Prince,” she said. “We can talk much better 
as we sup.” 

The break of thè mood gave him cairn; she had a 
moment in which to reflect. 

“Did you realìy start for Persia, Prince?” she asked, 

“Yes, and went twenty miles. I gave them thè slip 
and carne back. They think I’ve gone on.” 

She knew that he had come back to talk it over with 
her; she hugged thè thought with joy. She liked this 
man very much; he was linked to her through 
Timotheus, and he was her Ruler, come to her for 
guidance; she would give him all her thought and all her 
prayer. 

“They may have followed me,” he said. 

“Here? To this house?” she asked. 

“I saw no one, and I took pains; but they beset me 
everywhere. The Palace is full of spies. But no; they 
aren’t here.” 

“It might be well to quench thè candles,” she said, 
“and screen thè night-light. We may show more light 
than is seemly, through some cranny.” 

She put out thè candles and screened thè tiny lamp. 

“Teli me, Prince,” she said. “I imagine that your 
uncle does not believe in any danger?” 
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“He says that Hypatius is sudi a fool tfiat thè more 
he appears in pubiic thè batter for thè whole Bine 
Faction. He despises Hypatius. Then, he beat thè 
northems and killed their chiefs; he thinks that he tanght 
them sudi a lesson that they will ne ver rise agalli; he 
did nothing of thè kind. Then, in. thè west; they are 
all these racing lords, there, with their serfs. He calls 
them thè amateur cavalry. 1 probably need not tei! you 
how many of them he has insulted in one way or 
another; nor of thè grodges they bear myself. Then, 
there is thè man Nicanor who is in blood-feud. He has 
allowed Nicanor to come back to The City. He is an 
implacabie enemy and very able.” 

“Right,” she said. “Now may 1 ask one other thing? 
May I say, without offendine, how thè thing seems to 
me?” 

“Do,” he said. “I carne for that.” 

“The Greens mean to fight your House,” she said. 
“Armed forces are on thè north and west, among thè old 
rebels and thè Nicanor peopìe; they are all getting ready. 
Everybody seems to know that. The Greens are taking 
great pains to make peopìe vote for Hypatius for ConsuL 
They must set great store by that. It is pìainiy a mairi 
point in their procedure. They are going to eiect him as 
Consul; they are then going to make thè Consul proceed 
by legai means to get rid of your House. Probably, thè 
Consolar powers bave never been removed by stature, 
only by use and wont. Is that sor” 

“Sufficlently so.” 

“I suppose Symmachus has no chance of electron?” 

“I should say, from what I bave heard, that thè Com~ 
mittees will all vote Green.” 

“So I suppose,” she said. “But we may take it that 
they will proceed as Fve said, and do nothing very mudi 
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unti! thè election. When will that be?” 

“Just under three weeks; two and a haìf weeks.” 

“So you have a fortnight at least before thè serious 
trouble” A fortnight is a long time, Prince; much may 
be done in a fortnight. Tour armv is moved to thè cast; 
I heard about that at Antioch. How far from The City 
is it? ” 

“The advanced base is at Myra at present. The Stores 
at Antioch, Cesarea and so forth have been filled. The 
troops are echeloned along thè roads from Lycia to 
Nicaea. Most of them are in thè Cities of thè Churches; 
all thè five regiments are there.” 

“That would be a week’s march, I suppose? You 
haven’t recalled them?” 

“No. My uncle has refused to move a man. It will 
take a week for a message to reach them. The rain has 
been bad; thè roads will be flooded and thè bridges 
down.” 

“The sun will shine this moming,” she said. “You 
can flash orders and use thè telegraph arms.” 

“Ah, no,” he said. “They are in thè winter-quarters, 
not expecting to be moved. Most of them’ìl be in billets, 
in farms, in parties of half a dozen. It will take thè com- 
manders perhaps a week to concentrate, if there come 
snow or hard frost, and there may be either, or both, at 
any moment. It is thè hardest thing to move troops in a 
hurry. You see, thè difficulty is one of supply. If those 
four thousand horse are to move back, forage and pro- 
vision will have to be moved to meet them, and guarded 
on thè way; it is no small task, on winter roads. My 
uncle forbids me to move a man, moreover.” 

“You command those troops,” she said, simply. “Your 
order suffices, your uncle need know nothing whatever 
about it tiìl they are here. Order them back to The City 
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by forced marches, You can depend on them, 1 
suppose?” 

“All thè Five Regiments adore ixiy onde; they can. be 
trusted.” 

“Your Sardicans wouìd die for you, I suppose?” she 
asked, meaning those men of thè Emperor's hiiìs and 

villages, who were retainers in thè Palace. 

“They are our cìaxismen,” he said. “They are parts of 

us.” 

“Very wel!, Prince, you bave, in them, secret and 
determined messengers who wiìì carry orders. You can 
always command post-horses in any number, 1 sup¬ 
pose?” 

“Yes, if I use thè proper forms. However, that.is 

only going to thè Palace to take them. Stili, he said, 
“1 doubt if we could get even thè Kingfishers back to 
The City before thè election.” 

“You will bave, perhaps, tiil a day or two after thè 
election,” she said. “They mav not strike at you on 
election day. Has not thè Consul to be sworn or blessed 
before he functions? ” 

“Yes; he is sworn at once; he takes thè Sacrament 
next day.” 

.“He wouìd not do anything dangerous till thè day 
after that, then.” 

All thè same, she thought of Nicanor lifting thè Bays 
past thè Pillars. She judged that spearmen from thè 
. north and lancers from thè west wouìd be in The City 
outer wards thè night before thè election, so that “libera- 
tion” might start as soon as thè Chief Magistrate had 
thè votes of thè Committees. Nicanor wouìd not wait 
for any Sacrament to be given to thè Consul; he wouìd 
want blood at thè first possible instant. 

“How about your Navy, Prince?” she asked. “The 



Navy has always been loyally Blue; have you any sea- 
men to use in The City?” 

“Fewer than ever before,” he said. “The ships and 
men are all along Karamania and so forth, wherever 
there is shelter; thè men housed and thè ships often 
hauled up on thè slips. They are waiting to move thè 
army in thè spring. I have a few reservists here; and thè 
Coast-Guard Service.” 

“How many?” she asked. 

“Two hundred, somewhat scattered. I am con- 
centrating them,” he said. 

“Prince,” she said, “would you not upset thè Green 
pian if you stood for Consul against Hypatius?” 

“That is a new thought,” he said, looking up eagerly. 

“Had you never thought of that?” 

“Never. If I give up thè command, of course, I could 
do that.” 

“Won’t you do it? You would upset all their plans 
by standing. No one would vote for Hypatius against 
you. ìtour policy would be peace abroad; as evidence of 
that you could show that you have given up thè Eastern 
Command, and are not going against Persia. You can 
have no idea of thè comfort that would give here and 
abroad.” 

“It has much to recommend it,” he said. “You are 
helpful in suggestion.” 

“It might bring on thè conflict here,” she said, “but 
i not ‘ The Greens have made their plans for thè 
clash to come in just under three weeks from now. They 
cannot alter their plans at once. Their armed forces 
are at some distance, just as yours are. They could not 
alter any pian without Consulting their army leaders; and 
even if they wish to strike earlier, they cannot, without 
preparation. Is not that so?” 
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“A good deal of devilry can be improvised,” he said. 

“Oh, I grant that,” she said, “but not military move- 
ments; they are planned. The difficulty is one of 
supplv,” she added. 

“They control our supplies,” he said. “Our army 
forage comes from them.” 

He seemed to reflect upon thè problems raised by 
standing for Consul. 

She said: “Prince, forgive me if I press this matter. 
Whether you stand for Consul or not, you must ìose no 
instant in recalling thè cavalrv. Even it you bave onlv 
thè Kingfishers, they will be more than a match for halt- 
trained men. Send off your Sardican riders at once, in 
batches of two, with urgent orders to thè troops to fall 
back by forced march on The City. Later in thè mom- 
ing, you can send orders to prepare thè magazines on 
thè roads for them. Send thè cleverest men you bave and 
teli them it is life and death, and that if they do it in rime 
it will bring them great reward. h ou can write thè 
orders here.” 

She pulled out writing materials from thè table 
drawer. “Dictate to me; I will write,” she said. 

She wrote thè orders to thè generals commanding and 
to thè Prtefects of thè regiments; she wrote a good, firm 
clear hand, with much character in it. He signed thè 
letters and sealed each one with his seal of thè Cock of 
Dardanos, using her blue sealing-wax. 

He said: “These will be on their way in half an hour. 
I will send duplicates later. If I can find my dare-devil 
seaman, I may tempt him to talee some of them south 
by sea; it will blow hard from thè north to-morrow.” 
He rose as though to go. “Wait, yet,” he said; “I cannot 
stand for Consul after all.” 

“Why not? You are qualified, aren’t you?” she asked. 
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“Yes, I’ve thè means, and am of age, and have held 
thè preliminary appointments; all that; but Hypatius is 
being nominated at noon to-day; this is thè nomination 
day. The candidate has to go before a magistrate, and 
get leave to stand; then he has to appear in pubiic and 
say that he is going to stand. This is thè last possible 
day for nomination.” 

“But you have rime for that. How long would your 
examination by a magistrate last?” 

“Oh, only a few minutes, probably; that isn’t thè 
point. I cannot stand for Consul while I command thè 
Eastern Àrmy. I shall have to lay down my command, 
and obtain thè Emperor’s discharge and quittance from 
it; that will be no easy thing to obtain.” 

“You must obtain it. He wants you to succeed him. 
It is your one chance of succeeding. You know, Prince, 
your own instinct tells you, that you’ll never be 
Emperor if once you leave this City to thè plans and 
plots of thè Greens.” 

“Then there is thè other matter,” he said. “I can only 
come to thè throne through thè blood of murdered men. 

D 

God knows, my heart sinks when I think of it.” 

“You shed no blood,” she said. a Your hands are 
innocent. But if you stand aside now, others whose hands 
are not innocent will thrust in. God gives you boriva- 
chance. Are you going to take thè chance, which God 
so plainly offers to you, or will you let these thirsters for 
bìood taire it? You fail now, and all your friends will be 
dead by Christmas, your mother and uncle and aunt and 
you.” 

“The worst of it is 2 that Fm not a soldier. Fm a 
thinker,” he said. 

u Ànd thè Empire is a mess left by successive soldiers,” 
she said. “It needs a thinker and a cleaner-up of mess. 
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Nothing functions here but party-feud and horse-racing. 

If your nude, or any other patriot, killed a few Greens 
and horse-racers, so that vou mav come to thè tbrune 

and deanse thè irtess, I say he did God's work. God let 
him do thè work. and it was done for your sakc. If 
you profi t by it, youll bave to remember, with 
trembling, every moment of your lite, that men dice so 
that you might mìe/’ 

“You haven’t quite got my thoughtT he said, “but vou 

bave been a great help to me. I must go novo to ^et these 
orders sent. By thè way, here is a pass to thè Hippo- 
drome at noon to-day, in case vou shoivd wish to ìtear 
thè Green candidate. The man Theophanes is to speso:; 
he is a great oratori He laid thè metal d:sc on thè tibie. 

“Thank you,” she said. “Xow, if vou are going, I wiil 
listen if thè maid be asieep.” She stole to thè door, to 
die stair-foot and listened. In thè stiliness, she heard 
thè breathing of thè sleeping maid. “Her door is open,” 
she whispered, “but she is sound asieep. Now I will go 
out, to make sure that thè coast is clear.” 

Very softly, she opened thè outer door and slipped 
into thè tiny garden to a night fragrane from thè rain 
and all washed clear. It was all exquisitely stili save for 
an occasionai tintele of trickling water. There was no 
sign of man abroad. A little brown owl cried near-by* 
She saw him as he sat perched and knew from him that 
no man was about. 

“I think all is clear, Brince,” she said, as she blew 

out thè light. “I shall lead you to thè door in thè dark,” 
she whispered. “Give me your hand. There are no steps. 
Make no sound.” 

There was no question of any romance between them. 

: “I thank you again,” he whispered. 

She gave him his tarred cloak, and ìed him through thè 
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door into thè little garden and thè road. He stood for 
one moment to malte sure that no one was passing; then 
he slipped silentiy away. She remembered then that all 
his movement had been swift and silent. Creeping back 
to thè house, she took a sponge and mopped out all traces 
of his footprints. ìt was just as well that not even 
Kallianassa should know that a man had been there. She 
lit all her lights, and carefully searched thè room for any 
trace of him or thing left behind. She put away thè 
writing things and then went up to bed. “Put not your 
trust in princes,” she said to herself. All thè same, she 
gave this prince a great deal of her thought. 

It was very cìear to her as she walked to thè theatre 
that morning, that thè Green Faction supposed that thè 
Blue Prince was out of thè way. Bodies of lads of about 
twenty years of age were marching in thè streets, in 
military formation. They all wore Green badges, all 
sang thè familiar songs, and from time to time shot out 
their hands in an odd way in unison, shouting in a 
barking manner: 


“Vote 

For 

Hy-pa-tius.” 

Outside thè shops and offices of well-known Blue 
merchants, they stopped and shouted abuse; they 
threatened those who entered such houses, and in some 
case mildly assaulted them, knocked their hats off or 
plucked things from their hands. In thè theatre, she 
swiftly arranged a brief freedom so that she could attend 
thè meeting at thè Hippodrome. She was busy, like 
everyone in thè theatre, but by giving up her midday 
interrai she had only to plead for a quarter of an hour. 
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The day was clear and brighi, but culd, after thè pass- 
ing of thè storni. An open-air meeting was not iikelv 
to . last long. She wondered as she worked how tiie 
Prince had prospere*! in h:s lawiig-down me command 
and asking leave to stand for CónsuL Every dctaii of die 
taìk in thè sroaìl hocrs carne back to ner; e vero word. was 
weighed and examined. She was shoeked a: her boìd- 
ness, and feìt tìiat he wouid ne ver torci ve her, not for 
her adn.ee, wincii he ilari askcd ter, but for havmg seen 
Ms perpiexity. She told herself that she was not in love 
with him, but she was interested in him. He stirred 
within her a procective water mi seit which her own 
children had never touched. She had shrunk front her 
own children, as being some of thè discarded rags of 
Hekebolos. Silice her return to T he Citv, she had becun 
to think of them with some little ycarnmg, as things not 
safe in Hekebolos’ contro!. * ° 

. A S ìr ^ at thè theatre told her that there wouid be a 
big crowd at thè Hippodrome, and that she wouid never 
get a seat. “All thè Green Party will be there, and Lord 
Kallimachus is sending all his teams for thè processioni 
This one fact was enough to bring more than haìf The 
City to die streets, for Kallimachus 5 teams were famous. 
His forbears had lived for their horses, for more than 
a hundred years; latterly he had thought that thè horses 
and thè popularity they brought him might bring him 
more of thè power that he coveted. What he wanted 
was an Emperor chosen from thè nobles of thè west, 
or, better stili, married to his younger sister. With sudi 
an ^ one, he ^might look for great appointment and 
influence which wouid mean much to him. Theodora 
knew of him, as one of great position in thè west, whose 
wealth gave him much power in The City and in society. 
He bred horses and sold forage on a great scale. He 
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owned severa! sporting clubs and had lately established 
and supported a company of public speakers, whose task 
it was to defend chariot-racing whenever a strict 
Patrlarch lifted up bis voice against its cruelty and 
seemed in thè least likely to get a hearing. Theodora 
guessed that such an alìy might help thè Green cause 
more than genius. 

As she left thè theatre, she heard thè roar of thè crowd 
to her right, and knew that thè procession was on its 
way. She had not far to go to thè entrance marked upon 
her disk. Long before she reached thè entrance, she 
heard thè crash of thè massed bands beginning, and 
thousands of voices lifted up in thè song, “Up with thè 
Green Flag and down with thè Blue”. As she drew 
nearer to thè Hippodrome, she wondered what sort of a 
seat hers would be. As thè Prince had given.it, she 
could not help thinking that it would be a special seat. 
She looked at thè neat, bright disc, marked Alpha, 
gamma. As she drew into thè approach to thè entrance, 
she noticed a group of well-dressed young men, all wear- 
ing Green rosettes. One of them carne at once to her, 
and politely asked what her seat’s letters were; she said, 
“Alpha, gamma.” 

“A friend of thè candidate,” he said. “Come this way, 
willyou?” 

He led thè way through thè toll-gates into thè Race- 
Course, dose to thè Imperiai Box. She knew thè Race- 
Course very well from of old. It was now patrolled by 
Green stewards, each one of whom carried a long club. 
She saw that these men were a pretty evil-looking lot: 
they were thè “A boys” and other gangs, she judged. 

“A fairly tough set, thè stewards,” her guide ex- 
plained, “but it is well to have them tough; we don’t 
want them too conscientious if there’s a row.” 
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He led Theodora past a gocd rnany of these to thè 

great centrai box, hung with green. Ilere he cailed 
from die Course to a voung man of great eiegance above 
liim. 

“This lady is in alpha, garrir:ad" he explained. "Pass 

her in, wiil you? I must g > back now; he'li see you to 
a piacer’ 

A tough-Iooking steward opened a gate: she went up 
thè step into alpha, and thè:: up three steps to gamma; 
there she was. in thè centra of things, dose to thè pulp:t 
from which thè speeches would be given. She thanked 
her guide and set, and then Toked abwir ber. The seats 
near her were fast fibing with peonie; she recognised 
some of them; thè peonie who always wen: to gather- 
ings; “Little BvzantiumT she called them. "Little 
Byzantium” had changed somewhat during her absence; 
thè woman who had wom leopard skin now wore zebra 
skin, and thè creature who had dyed bis beard purple 
had now dyed it green, dancing back over her 
shoulder, she saw thè Green Faction waiting for thè 
show to begin, and among them a giri of outlandish 
eiegance, wearing a Persian head-dress of great beauty. 

But now thè audience rose as thè crashing bands carne 
round thè curve of thè Course. They carne on in style 
and halted, stili playing, just opposite Theodora, while 
after them, amid singing and appiause, carne thè chariots 
with theìr tearns, thè horses glistening and proud, and 
thè famous charioteers, insolent and dare-devii, delight- 
ing in thè cheering. Car by car, they haìted just by 
Theodora, while thè Green Leaders got down: 
Menippos, thè President of thè Charioteers, thè great 
sporting club, Pompeius, a soldier, thè brother of 
Hypatius, then Hypatius himself, Nicanor of thè Bays 
with Kallimachus, and about a dozen lesser meri, last of 
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all being Theophanes. Theodora was interested to see 
that thè members of thè Persiani Embassy were there. 
The chariots dropped their freight and moved on. The 
Green henchmen got into groups, and cleared gangways. 
They were going to take no nonsense from any Blue; 
their eyes roved up and down for someone who might 
reasonably be clubbed. For thè moment, they saw no 
one; it was a Green meeting. It was a fair, sunny day, 
but rather cold; thè proceedings were to be brief, for 
no one wished to sit long there. Theodora had noted 
that much of thè audience was organised, drilied, and 
even uniformed. There were schooìs, brotherhoods, 
burial and benefit associations, each with some leader, 
each with marks and banners. She saw, too, that thè 
henchmen’s bludgeons were all of thè make known in 
The City slang as “Macedonian ticklers”. They had 
been supplied from one source, from thè same model, 
a light strong rod, tipped with a swelling of lead. A 
voice spoke just behind her, saying, “I didn’t expect to 
see you here”. Turning, she saw that it was Theophanes. 
She greeted him, but was not well-pleased at his speak- 
ing to her. His dress was flashy; he was hung about with 
thè amulets and medals of thè politicai societies of which 
he was a member, and he had thè look of what he was, 
an insolent, cynical, low politician up to any corruption 
that was goinsr. 

O O 

Ah, girl,” he said, “your people were plum good to 
me in thè old days; I just had to greet you. A fair house,” 
he commented. “But I don’t hold with moming shows. 
You can’t spread thè moonlight before dinner.” 

“Fm told that you can,” she said. 

“Don’t you believe it,” he said, smiling. “Not what 
I cali thè moonlight.” 

“Are you speaking this moming?” she asked. 
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“Introducing thè candidate,” he said. “Just saying 
there’s no need to introduce him.” 

At this instane, a bruiser in charge of some “A boys” 
thrust hurriedly into thè Alpha seats and up to 
Theophanes. 

“Say, Chief,” he said, “thè Prinny and his set are just 
across thè wav there; d’ye iike us to set about ’em?” 
“What?” Theophanes said. “Prinny? Here? He’s 

gone East.” 

“No. He’s there,” thè bruiser said. 

Theodora looked in thè direction pointed out. Just - 
across thè Course from her a little party sat m thè seats 
of alpha gamma. One was Justinian, two were priests, 
another was Philip thè Pisiiian. and a flrth Oìd 
Symmetry Svmmachus. 

' “Hell,” Theophanes said. “He started east yesterday. 
He must have come back.” 

“We’ll deal with him,” thè bruiser said. 

“The hell you will,” Theophanes said. “Keep all fast 
with your dealing. Keep your boys quiet; you’il have 
your fun later.” 

The smasher seemed grieved at not having his fun at 
once. He growled, “He ain’t got any minders with 
him”, but went back crestfallen and obedient. As he 
reached thè Race-Course, to give his orders, Menippos 
went into thè pulpit, and all thè Green drummers beìow 
him beat a roll for silence. As they stopped, he shouted: 

“Friends, Fellow-Citizens, Fellow-Sufferers from 
Blue Misrule, this is a great day for The City. Why is it 
a great day? Because we are here for a great cause. 
And why are we here? Because we are here for Liberty.” 
(A storm of cheers.) “The Liberty of Free Men. The 
Liberty our Fathers died for. And which of you here 
would not die for Liberty?” (A roar of cheers.) “And 
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perhaps it may come to that. Who knows? Friends, we 
are here ro restore Liberty. We are here to approve 
Hvpatius for Consul.” (Tumultuous cheers.) “You 
know what thè Consulship was. A check to tyranny. 
A bit in thè mouth of avarice. A sword against thè 
usurper.” Here there was loud and long yelling; no one 
failed to take thè hint. The usurper meant was thè old 
Emperor Justinus. “With Hypatius Consul,” thè speaker 
continued, “thè Consul wiìl be ali those things. There 
will be peace abroad. There wiìl be prosperity at home. 
The usurper will go down. And there will be Liberty.” 
After uproarious cheers, thè speaker cried: 

“So welcome thè Green Candidate for thè Consulship, 
thè hero Hypatius. Welcome our Champion, who will 
lead us to Victory. Hypatius. Hypatius. Hypatius.” 

This triple cry was thè signal for thè bands to strike 
up thè weli-known air: 

“See, see, thè Victor’flaunting comes.” 

Amid immense enthusiasm, with song and music, 
Hypatius carne slowly down thè steps with his party- 
leaders. Theodora had a good look at him. 

Someone had said in her hearing in thè theatre that 
Hypatius had a face like a worm, and a dancer hearing 
this had approved. She saw now that thè description 
was not poetically true. He had a face which did seem 
to come to a sort of point in a rather wormy way, but 
it was a set, expressionless face; it lacked thè aspiring 
thrust and enquiring wriggle that gives vitality to thè 
faces of so many worms; it also lacked thè colour. A 
man among thè smashers below Theodora said audibly 
with mudi disgust, “God, he looks like a milky maggot.” 
His face, whatever it was, had frozen now to an unhappy 
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fixity. He was loathing thìs business yet determined 
to go through with it. In bis persoli, he was tali and 
weil-made. He had dressed with foppery in line white 
lioen, with one jewei of exeralds, very choiceìy made, 
upon his righe chest. Someone near Theodura said, u He 
knows a tot about jewels; all his rings and things are 
very good'b His eoiourless hair had been frizxed in 
what was then thè new fashion for elcgant young me:i; 
it had also been seented. He bore no mark of rank, 
though as thè late Emperods nephew he might bave 
worn parpie bands upon his robes. He carried a little 
case of scariet leather. He had upon him a look of breed- 
ing, or at least, of having been bred and tended and 
groomed. Theodora, watching him, wondered if he had 
consecrated himself to this candidature., or been taken 
and forced into it. He held his head well up. She 
thought that he had rehearsed that coming down thè 
steps with a great deai of care. She saw him pause at 
thefoot of thè steps before going up into thè rostrum. 
He gathered his robes about him, so that he might not 
trip. As he did this, he turned towards her, so that she 
saw his wearv and cross face twitching a little from 
nerves. She thought, “So this is die Hypatius about 
whom so mudi was said. It is little wonder that he failed 
in thè employments given to him. His onde gave him. 
thè command of an army; he lost it. He then gave him 
thè command of a second army; he lost that. He then 
put him in command of a Province, which he lost to 
thè Empire, Yet even so, after three major disasters, each 
'enough to justify a capitai charge, he was trusted by thè 
present Emperor with a most delicate peace negotiation 
which he was supposed to bave betraved. What was 
there in this milky maggot which caused him to b.e 
employed urne after timer Justinus had employed him. 
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perhaps in thè hope, that doing so might placate thè 
Greens.” Someone behind her said, “Justo used to think 
he won that cavalry skirmish. He did nothing of thè 
kind. The QMS. won thè skirmish as everybody in thè 
army knew.” 

Nicanor was dose behind Hypatius. Theodora had 
a good view of him. He had once been thè idol of that 
Race-Course, and had come surging down it with a 
quadriga in a way which shook thè heart. Theodora 
instantly felt that 'he was driving Hypatius now, just as 
surely, with as cold a calculation and as ferocious a 
resolve, as had swept his bays there years ago. He held 
thè reins now, and had ready thè appalling and compel- 
ling scourge. He was thè driver of all this, she had no 
doubt. 

Theophanes slipped from his seat and followed them. 
Hypatius went into thè pulpit. Nicanor stood a step 
below him, with his cold, stern, contemptuous eye upon 
thè crowd below. It rested for a moment with scora 
upon thè figure of Justinian. As thè tumult ceased, 
Nicanor took thè occasion to speak, though thè speech 
had been allotted to Theophanes. He slightly indicated 
Hypatius with his hand and said, “Our Consul-to-be, 
Hypatius”. He glanced pointedly at Justinian -and 
ad’ded, “Our Consul-to-be is a native! One born in The 
City, not brought in from thè wilds of barbarism.” This 
was cheered loudly. 

Theodora saw Theophanes’ face. It had been allotted 
to him to introduce Hypatius; now thè task had been 
taken from him and his prepared effects made of no 
account. However, his face remained steady, he waited 
for thè appiause to die and then began. Theodora had 
never heard him speak; she had heard all thè best 
preachers and some of thè good orators of her time, but 
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wiien once he began, she knew that none of ali these 
coold compare with him. None conici resisi that voice, 
so sweet, so varied, so persuasive, compeiiing and be- 
guiiing. He was dishonest, unscrupclous. dangerous, but 
let him once speak and everyone with ears was at once 
under his speli; so it was fiere. He was very brief, 
but held thè entire muldtude breathless. Hypatius 
folìowed. 

It had been a jest among thè men of thè Old Winter 
Palace, that if one were cahed upon to play a patrician of 
a certain kind he should do it troni thè top of his ihroat, 
with a shut mouth, as rhouch his ntind were dried grass. 
Hypatius now gave what seemed an elaborate parody 
of one sudi performance which had been fanious 
through The City. Theodora saw Nicanor's face become 
stern. She saw Theophanes put both his thumbs into his 
mouth and bite them. He had prepared thè audience; 
was it to be treated thus? Hypatius began, floundered 
on, tried to make a joke, said something about freedom, 
and then explained that by freedom of course he meant 
liberty. He said that it was a great pleasure to see so 
many friends ali wearing thè righi colour. He did not 
bave to teli them that that coloni throughout thè Empire 
stood for all thè things thè Green Party stood for, Ulte 
Liberty. Here he stopped in his speech and began to 
fumble with his case, which did not open easily. 

“I 5 ve got a ... a ... a sort of duty to do,” he said. 
“I offer myseìf as candidate for thè Consul, to be your 
Consul . . . for thè Consulship. 1 have to show that 1 
.have been through thè stage of office in thè prop ardali. 
These are my parchments and commissions and what 
not. The first is this one.” He read them all in his colour- 
less voice wliiìe thè audience began to taìk and all atten- 
tion ceased. When he had read his certificates, he said: 
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“Of course, I forgot to say 1 was bom at thè prop rime, 
I mean to say, Fm old enough to be Consul, tliat is, if 
you’re good enough to elect me. Fve a record of my 
birth here.” He "read this, then suddenly seemed to 
reflect tliat something had been left out. a There was 
another mattah,” he said. “I’ve forgotten what it is, but 
Fm shaw it’s a veli important thing. Yes. Baptism. 
’Mshaw we’re all agreed tliat baptism is a veli important 
thing. When you see these felìahs without it you see 
a thing like that. This is a certificate of my baptism. 
Then, of course, another thing. ’Mshaw, we’re all 
agreed religioni a veh important thing; important as 
anything, you can say what you like; ’mshaw, we’re all 
agreed about that. When you buy a borse, you bave .a 
fellah to say if he’s sound. When you elect a Consul 
you want to know if he’s sound, too. ’Mshaw you’IÌ all 
want to know that Fm orthodox Christian.” 

There was an outbreak of cheers at this; some of thè 
henchmen sniggered as they cheered, for orthodoxy was 
not important to them; but many there had waited 
for thè declaration, knowing that thè old Emperor, 
Hypatius’ uncle, had not been orthodox, but ainiost a 
downright heretic. 

When thè cheering stopped, Hypatius made bis 
peroration, which he had learned by heart and rehearsed 
before a mirror. “I bave now fulfilled thè legai require- 
ments of a candidate for thè Consulship. I bave only to 
add that if elected my every effort will be for thè Service 
of thè electors. In fact, my motto will be Liberty, and 
my aim will be . . . I mean to say that, if elected, it 
will be my.first wish and ’mshaw you’ll all agree . . 
Here thè poor man was lost, and Theodora . had an 
actress’s sympathy for one who had lost his lines and. 
dried uph She heard Nicanor prompt him in a loud 
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whisper: “Rcstore thè functions’b “Ah, ycs, ’ Hypatius 
said, Xny tirsi aim. il ckctcd, ot course, wid be to re- 

sture thè iunctions, which ihn sere you I ad ayree cagni 
to birre been restorcd ioiig ago. V\ ben. I say me iunctions 
I mean thè liberto ef ibis grert Lrupire. 

“You don C Xiccnor lìkscd. “Drop thè funcrions. 
Get on to thè word. Lct our antagonists remeniber . . . 

“Ah, vesA Hypatius repeateU. “Lct our antagonists 
remember that ari old sverrò, and by sworu, 1 neon thè 
Consulate, of course, an oH swurd, vepc by tue tyrant 
from its oppressed corner, is sul a swcmh and ir drawn, 
however binai, caia he resharpenec, arca covre ver cud- 
fashioned, caia be usci, and used vr:m e;;eet, ìc: tìiem 
remember, by trae mcn, Green men. de te tirane a tu nave 
Liberty or Die,” 

He carne down freni thè pulpiti How an old sword 
kepi from its owner was to be used by its owner Theo- 
dora did not gather. However, no one asked, there was 
great appiause, and directly it Inlled l heophanes cried: 
“I Slave thè utmost pleasure in annonneing that Hypatius 
is chosen as our candidate. May he sweep tyranny from 
The City. Hypatius for Consul.” 

The clieers vrere taken up and repeated. Nicanor led 
Hypatius forward to taire thè clieers and bow. ^ He took 
thè clieers and bowed. Then some wandering devii 
prompted liim to lift his hand, as though he were going 
to speak. When thè audience hushed for him, he had 
notliing to say; thè words were gone; all thè mass of 
. human"gunpowder in front of him, all ready to expìode, 
became suddenly quite damp. 

In this silence, which might bave been made for him, 
|ustinian rose in his place, ieaped on thè ledgemf thè ti et 
in which he sat and, holding to a staunchion, cried. 

' “Citizens of Byzantium ... I ani Justinian, die son of 
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Sabatius. I come as thè law directs to offer myself as a 
candidate for thè Consulship.” 

ìf it were not a wise act, it was profound, as a brave 
act often is. It carne as a shock and a surprise; it took 
people's breaths away. A few sniggered at thè man’s 
audacity; thè rest became suddenly tense. This was a 
moment of thè theatre. What would happen next? Some 
turned white. Theodora gasped, expecting to see him 
knocked senseless. Half a dozen Green henchmen in thè 
arena just below him shouted. “Yah, you dirty Blue”, 
and shook their clubs at him. ’ 

Justiman said; Ah, noj men should keep their clubs 
for their wives.” 

Some of them laughed at this. They carne of a class 
of society which specially prizes courage. Justinian’s 
ne rve, or ‘neck’, as they called it, in proposing himself 
at a Green meeting, won their hearts. He laughed at 
them and added: “I mean it. Here are my qualifications. 
By age, by office, by order of office, by baptism, ortho- 
doxy and by freedom from other State employ, I am 
qualified to stand as Consul. I ask you to supporr me at 
thè polis.” 

The mob had hardly drawn its breath before he had 
finished. He remained standing on thè ledge, while 
Symmachus rose not far from him, to say: “I, Sym- 
machus, also qualified in all thè demanded ways, also 
offer myself as a candidate for thè Consulship”. 

Theodora looked at thè Green chiefs. They had been 
taken completely by surprise. Hypatius had looked at 
Nicanor, who looked as if he had been shot suddenly 
in a vital place. In an instant, however, he wrote some- 
thing on his tablet, called one of his runners and told 
him to fly with that to some person or place which she 
could not catch. The man saluted and fled. Menippos, 
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wlio had been taken by surprise as utterly as thè othcr 
two chiets, made an injudicious remarle. 

“Friends, 1 ' he cailed, k Vou need not pay any attention 
to die Emperor’s nephewY 
Justinian, who was quiek in debite, replica: "Your 
own candidate is an Eniperor s nephewY 
The crowd. laughed. 1 hev avere of thè Green Faction; 
but a mob follows thè winner, even :£ thè victorv be but 
for twenty seconds; thcy laughed, and tiirned with quid: 
anticipation to bear what Menippos night replv. 

a Rnn home and learn so:::c more catechism,” 
Menippos said, “Yordre not old enough to be Consci.” 
“I beg your pardon?*’ justirdan said. 

“1 said you’re too youngd Merdppos replied. 

“You did notd’ Justinian answered. "Y’ou said 1 was 
not old enough.” 

The crowd laughed again. 
u Mor you are,” Menippos said. 

“I was born in thè same year and thè same month as 
your candidate, Hypatius,” he answered. 

“In hell you were,” some of thè bendimeli cried. 
“Take that.” 

They had picked up stones and now let them fìy at 
Justinian in a volley. It is never easy to fling upwards 
with accuracy in a crowd. The stones were not sent 
with accuracy; they were sent with thè thought that 
anyone near Justinian would be a dirty Blue and, there- 
fore, a fair marie. The people near Justinian dodged 
below thè backs of thè seats in front of them.. The one 
man hit was a minor Green politician, an eìderly tavem- 
keeper known as Old Father Abraham because of thè 
length and whiteness of his beard. He was hit in thè 
head. Theodora saw Justinian and thè two priests lift 
him up and support him into thè near-by exit tunnel. 
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Other people closed in behind them. The henchmen 
made some atcempt to follow, but Theophanes, who was 
not going to bave thè meeting ruined, called to thè 
bandsmen to play. They struck up “We will rally to 
thè Banner ot our Fathers”, and at once formed up; 
then they struck up thè old march of “Up with thè 
Green Flag”. At thè signal, thè waiting chariots 
advanced to pick up thè leaders; everybody sang, and 
so thè meeting carne to an end. 

Theodora was sure that Justinian had escaped unhurt 
from thè stadium, but had some anxiety, lest Nicanor’s 
sudden note had been to henchmen to waylay him at thè 
outer gate and beat him out. 

Theophanes was at her side speaking to her. “Well,” 
he said, “they made a pretty mess of that between them, 
Did ve see thè way they chucked away thè house as soon 
as Fd made it for ’em? The whole house was just wax 
for them and thè crazy creatures made it tallow on me.” 

Theodora knew what he meant. She had seen thè 
audience ready for any wild enthusiasm, and thè pre- 
pared mood had been caught, surprised and used by 
justinian. Then Menippos, with his coarse and clumsy 
interference, had completed Justinian’s triumph. She 
found her heart leaping strangely at thè thought of 
Justinian’s courage and success. It had stood stili when 
thè men flung thè stones. It had leaped again when she 
saw him escape. It was thrilling now with anxiety, lest 
he should bave been met at thè stadium gate. If this 
were not thè love which she had abandoned for ever, 
what was it? She found no clear answer to thè question 
as she went back to thè theatre. All thè crowds in thè 
Street were talking of thè meeting. “That shows how 
important thè Blues think it. Justinian’s given up his 
eommand and come to contest thè election for Consul.” 
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It was her doing and it was wonderfu! to her, She 
caught snatches of talk about it: u lt took Nicanor clean 
by surprise. Hyparius didnk know what to do or sav. 
Now there’il be trouble. Now thè fat wilì sìzzied* She 
thought that this was so. Wharever tronfile had 
threatened wonld now be precipitarcd. Wouid thè 
Greens wait for thè eiecnon? She thcuyht not; she 
judged that they wouid use violence at once. Nicanor 
had ìooked violence itselr. W hat he had written on thè 
note was doubtìess an order to murder. Cooler thoucfiits 
carne into her mind after an hour or so. Nicanor s turv 
might well have been wi:h some spv who had not told 
him of Justinian's return. “The Felice is full of spies,” 
she repeated. ; ‘Yet this secret was kept and took them 
utterly by surprise.” She judged that "thè spy who had 
faiìed Nicanor would have an uneasy fi ve minutes when 
next he faced his master. Who was thè spy responsible? 
Could it be Philip thè Pisidian? 

The Green bands marched with thè chariots -through 
The City. The ìeaders got down at Kallimachus’ City 
house or palace, where there was going to be a banquet. 
Doubtìess, thè banquet became an anxious counciì of 
war. Going out with Macedonia for a little air later in 
thè aftemoon, when it was Corning towards sunset, she 
heard that die Green orators were already speaking 
about Justinian. They were asking: “Is it ìawful for a 
man appointed to high command in thè East to stand, 
for Consul? It has not been done before. By what pre- 
sumption does thè heir-apparent claim thè tight to do it 
now?” Another was less questioning. He was saying: 
“And yet thè usurpers are not content. They stole thè 
throne, they snatched thè purpìe, they annexed thè com- 
mands, they pillaged thè treasury. Yet even that, 
brothers, is not enough for their greed, which is iike- 
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thè fire or thè sea. No, they demand thè Chief Magis- 
tracy also. And why? Because they know that Hypatius 
and thè Greens are determined to end this menace to 
our peace and liberty.” 

Going back to thè theatre, she heard from lophon, 
that little groups had been passing thè theatre door 
shouting: “Impeach thè Usurpers. Liberty. Hypatius.” 

She wondered much, what effect thè candidature of 
Justinian had had upon thè plans of thè Greens. In thè 
rush of rehearsal, she had little time for steady thought; 
but gradually she carne to see that thè Greens knew thè 
helplessness of thè Blues and meant to profit by it. She 
judged that Nicanor’s note had been sent to hurry on 
thè armed forces waiting to thè north and west of The 
City. Meanwhile armed gangs in The City began tò 
make their presence felt. The next moming, as she went 
to thè theatre, she saw some Green henchmen set upon 
a young man and pluck from his tunic a Blue favour 
that he was wearing. This they tore and flung into thè 
gutter. The same party, having done this, and told thè 
lad to get out of it if he did not want his head clubbed 
open, suddenly charged at a shop by thè roadside, which 
bore a Blue sign. They hit thè shopkeeper into thè 
midst of his goods, three of them swarmed up and tore 
down thè sign, while thè others flung thè goods within 
reach into thè Street. It was all very swiftly done; there 
was no resistance. She was deeply indignant, and cried: 
“How dare you treat thè poor man so?” 

The men laughed and said: “You better not interfere, 
lady. This doesn’t concern you at all.” 

Some loiterers, who were Green partisans attending 
thè bullies, gathered at once and said: “That’s thè truth, 
lady. This is no concern of yours. You get away and 
keep out of this.” 
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A man, who was oUer and quieter than mr.<t <v Cer¬ 
carne up to her and said- -b^'r -y- „~v., - , '* - 1 

T’H 1 , -aiA v.mi me, nacaw 

i il see you wncre yra v.Th to no " 

She was glad ofhis prwemirm and vnd.ded vita dim 
As thè} drew away rrom che g—?. he s,:iT "I : y 
w be a danpems ;hmg try check the=e qm o A 
G rems They li be thè ruTrs of The City ” “ ’ 

Uhyr” She said. “Surdv die Guarda v.dl: Le cd’ed 
oot ano sent to parrò! die ?treer 5 : " a 

Don t vou ocheve r. !zd' i \" ^ ^ j *6^ 

Emperor wili neve- ** .* :< ,\r. -V:J- ■ 1 ' 1C 

i • r j , \ ^ r s L1 tTecr; n rs>t, rvren 

his nephews one of thè c.mdmates. I- v,v-T k, ^ ^ 

once that he :::o.m: tv crush li! erro Th : „ wrwiì h> T 
way to bring down thè whdc h.vne " ' 

rh!^ 0Ught f f p0SS! ' b!y thcre '■■■“ «nse in this. and 
that thè riot and threatemng vvouìd continue on thè pìea 

that thus free men exercised thè tight of free speech. 
ohe had seen some stormy elections in thè past but 
notmng promising to be quite so lawless as this Indeed 
what passed that moming was but thè prelude or fore- 

thrnnnh Vu^ ° f d j sorder which was soon sweepmg 
through The City In every public piace there were 

Green orators ahvays supported by bullies, who 
frequenti}- used violence. As thè days passed, they 
became more violent. They went to' thè lenoths of 
seizmg people _ whom they knew or suspected^ to be 
_ ues, and makmg tnem make public profession of belief 
m Hypatius. They made men display Green banners or 
^ nocked them senseless for refusing. They broke down 
ali Blue svmòols and standards; they went boldly in 
gangs mto thè shops of Blue merchants and demanded 
subscriptions for Hypatius’ Fighting Fund for Liberty, 
n some cases, they insisted on payment to thè Green 
cause for permission to keep thè shop open. In 
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cases they flung thè Blue partisan into thè Bosphorus. 
They were weìl organised; their policy had been ably 
planned and was brutally enforced. Much license and 
disorder had always been permitted in The City at 
eìection times; this was worse than anything hitherto 
known. The Blues seemed powerless. The Guards were 
not called out, not for any dread of what thè Greens 
might say, but because they were out of The City. 

It was soon plain that thè Greens had established con¬ 
trol of The City. Every committee-man had been told 
to vote for Hypatius for Consul, and warned that a 
Blue vote would be a death vote. Theodora heard of a 
shopkeeper who was told to house and feed two Green 
henchmen for a fortnight. He refused, and appealed to 
one of thè magistrates for protection. The magistrate 
advised him not to press for relief from thè law, but to 
give what was asked and be glad to get off so well. On 
leaving thè magistrate’s office, he was set upon by Green 
agents, taken to a centrai hall or headquarters of thè 
-Greens and there questioned, as to what he had said to 
thè magistrate. He had then found that his questioners 
knew thè very words he had used. This story was but 
one of many such during those days of thè Candidature. 
Murder, which had been secret and of thè night, now 
carne into thè streets by day. 

She heard nothing from Justinian in those first days; 
then she heard that thè Blues were holding a big meet¬ 
ing at thè great Palace of Varieties, at which both 
Justinian and thè Patriarch were to speak. She learned 
later that thè Greens were indignant at thè thought, 
that their enemies had forestalled them. They took thè 
Palace of Varieties for thè day following, and at once 
began to advertise a monster meeting of thè Greens. 
However, they could not have thè Patriarch; their chief 
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speakers were to be an oid politician named Theo- 
phrastus. who controlled thè weapon-works in thè 
Western Province, and Kallimachus. with thè supporr 
of a new body kr.own suddenlv as thè Macedonici 
Trade Aiission, of western landò wners and ranchers. 
who were about to come to The City to arrange a trade 
agreement. Theodora padged that these meni were thè 
leaders of thè meublé in thè West. 

The rehearsaìs kept her busy daiiy, but Sosthenes had 
postponed thè date or opening uh The Citv avere quieter. 
When that might be was nor very clear. 

Theodora sudder.lv received an ir.vitation to thè meet¬ 
ing of thè Blues. Two discs of acmission to thè seats 
Alpha, gamma were ser.t to her hv some Paìace 
messenger; she could only suppose that thev carne to 
her at Justmian's order. As she was freer at thè theatre 
than she had been for days, she arranged to go. How- 
ever, on thè moraing before thè day of thè meeting, 
Philip thè Pisidian appeared at thè theatre asking to see 
her. She found him elegant as ever, though somewhat 
white and anxious. He explained that thè Prince 
Justinian would be most deeply obliged if she could 
come to thè Paìace of Varieties to give some advice 
about thè arrangement of thè stage. She asked Sosthenes 
if she might go. He said, “Surely”; Philip helped her 
imo his waiting carriage and drove off with her. 

“The Prince is very anxious to bave your advice about 
thè stage decoration,” he explained. “The Paìace of 
Varieties is not exactlv thè stage on which thè Patriarch 
and thè heir-apparent should appear, perhaps, but as they 
are to appear there, we must do what we can.” 

“It is thè biggest theatre in The Citv,” Theodora said. 
“I suppose that that is why it has been taken. Who runs 
it now?” 
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“A man named Pappus.” 

She knew Pappus as a famous low comedian who had 
been a success as a manager. 

“I suppose it will be full?” she said. 

''Well, it is thè great effort of thè Blue Paction,” he 
said. ''This sudden standing for Consul has to be ex- 
plained to thè Party, who, between ourselves, are not 
too well pìeased. It is thè maxim not to meddle with 
thè Greens in little matters. Who regards thè Consul- 
ship? It is a fiction, an anachronism. Besides, we need 
thè Prince in Persia. However, it is his wish or whim 
.or impulse, it must go through. If I might dare to sug- 
gest it,” he added, “might you not do a reai public Service 
in suggesting to thè Prince, if you ever have an oppor¬ 
tuni ty, that mudi of thè present unrest is due soleìy to 
resentment? People are saying it up and down; I have 
iny reports, of course: 'The Prince is doing it from 
spite’; or, 'doing it from jealousy’. Why should he 
grudge thè Greens this chance of winning an empty 
honour with much expense attached to it? That is what 
is being asked; that is what is so lowering. He gives up 
a great and necessary State appointment to show his spite 
against a rivai Faction; it is on everybody’s tongue. And 
it is so inopportune and so ill-judged. He has màde count- 
less enemies by it and lost dozens of votes in thè com- 
mittees. I have heard of over twenty Blue Committee- 
men who will vote against him. He may have committed 
politicai suicide, believe me. You can see from thc Green 
partìes in thè streets how they are taking it. I don’t think 
that he has any chance of being elected Consul. The 
Committees will bring in Hypatius just to spite him. It 
will be a blow from wliich he may never recover.” . 

He babbled on, hoping, as she thought, that some of 
what he said might be passed on to justinian as adviee or 
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commenti. She was not likeìy to be asked for advice or 
commenr, noi* was she iikelv to givo either so far against 
ber o wn ìeekngs. The talk increased her suspicioni of 
Philip, and had one odici result, that it moie her f or a 
moment wonder if she had not viveri vero dan^erons 
advice to thè Prmce and periians bronchi hi;:: to ruin. 
As thè carriage stopped a: thè front entrance to thè 
Palace of \ aneties. she put this last thought rat of her 
irind. If danger rhreatened thè ruling House, it was 
bere, in The City, not on thè remote fruntier a thousand 
miies away. Justir.ien’s place was nere, and she had acne 
weìl to xeep him bere. As she passed into thè thè atre, 
she theught for a moment that this elegant co urtici, so 
skilled in thè game of life at Court, mav ha\ r e heard 
some little praise of her from Justinian or h:s linde, and 
may bave decided that she was worth walchiria, iiatrer- 
ing and perhaps using. 

But now she was in thè great empty house in front of 
thè stage, voliere men were arranging palms in pots and 
ranking blue chairs. Piali a dozen women were on their 
knees scrubbing thè stage, one half of it at a rime. On 
thè right, in thè Imperiai Box, men were folding thè 
Imperia! banners in swags. justinian stood on thè stage 
giving instructions to Pappus, thè manager, who had"a 
clerk besìde him taking note of what was needed. À 
party of Greens, wearing their badges and headed by 
Menippos stood in thè auditorium, to thè left of thè 
stage. The Green Faction was holding its meeting a 
day later in this house; tliese men were now rapidly 
noting what would be needed for decoration. All 
theatres then had little doors between scene and house, 
in thè boxes at cadi side of thè stage. As thè Imperiai 
Box was full of thè men arranging banners, she passed 
thè group of Greens, entered thè box on. thè audience’s 
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left, crossed it and opened thè little door on to thè stage. 
She heard one of thè group say: “There’s a way through 
there; thè girl’s gone straight through. That ought to 
be good enough.” She heard thè men follow her into 
thè box and open thè door behind her to peer through. 
In another instant she was being greeted by Justinian, 
who thanked her for coming so promptly; he intro- 
duced Pappus. She was always glad to meet people of 
thè theatre. She had often seen Pappus in thè past, when 
he had done his gigantic sleep-walking act and thè 
equally famous skit of Phalaiktos of thè Phalanx; but he 
had been among thè stars when she had been among thè 
walkers-on. He had thè shrewd eyes of success, and thè 
smiling good nature of thè variety stage. He said that 
he was pìeased to meet her; she said that she was glad to 
see thè reai Phalaiktos. He was pleased at having his old 
act remembered; ah, those had been thè days. 

She asked swiftly what had already been ordered and 
arranged for thè stage decoration; then, what curtains 
Pappus had ready to hand. These were technical points 
which she thoroughly understood. Justinian followed 
her about as she examined thè back-cloths. She chose 
some painted hangings which Pappus said had gone with 
“a little sentimental act we done, called ‘The Golden 
Heart’.” She asked for thè stage hands to get these into 
place. All thè time thè women were scrubbing thè stage, 
men were folding and nailing flags, others were arrang- 
ing thè palms and chairs. Justinian was watching her as 
though nothing else mattered in thè world; thè party of 
Greens in thè box on thè spectators’ left watched him 
and commented. She took in all these points. She was 
one who always thought it well to know her possible 
enemies. She led thè Prince to thè actors’ left, dose to 
thè Imperiai Box, so that she might take a good look at 
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illese people. After watching die effect of thè hang- 
ings, and giving a couple of directions about them, she 
stole a glance at them. There was Menippos, a cooi, big, 
stupid bullv, a soìdier very good in a tight place, and 

qtiite certain to get his troops iato one. as manv poor 

bones in foreign earth could bave testified. He had been 

responsive for thè disaster at Little FI ili; it had been 
forgiven bini, because of his personal courage and thè 

ìies of his friends in high place. She saw instantly that 
thè men with Menippos were not patricians; one or two 
might be charioteers and another a boxer, for Menippos 
was a sporting peer, but three who hung back from thè 
rest seemed an ngìy iot. Weil, thè Green Faction was 
employing pìenty sudi at that election, what were three 
more? 

When thè hangings had been set and approved, and 
thè other matters explained cìearly to Pappus, she took 
them both to thè front of thè house where she made a 
suggestion, for flute-players just below thè front of thè 
scene, to play some solemn movements before thè 
Patriarch spoke. She stood dose beside thè box in wliich 
Menippos was. 

She said: “The Patriarci! will be in die centre and you, 
Prince, on his ridir. Who will be on thè Patriarchi 
left?” 

“Nicaea,” he answered, meaning thè famous Bishop, 
“and Symmachus just on my right. There will only be 

thè foni of us on thè stage.” 

“In that case,” she said, “could we not bave thè boy 
choir from. thè Cathedra!, in thè wings at each side, to 
.sing as you take your places, and to go off singing as you 
reach thè seats?” 

“Say,” Pappus excìaimed, “that would take. That 

would be a sure draw. Those boy voices are a dream.” 
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She knew that Justinian was deeply pleased by thè 
suggestion. 

“I told you that this lady wouìd give good advice,” 
he said to Pappus. “I will go to thè Dean at once about 
it. That would be a very beautiful effect.” 

“They could wait off-stage and come back to sing 
you off and thè people out at thè end,” Theodora said. 

“That will be beautiful,” Justinian said; “thè one 
thing we need.” 

They moved towards thè door together, Pappus 
assuring them that he would have thè palms and every- 
thing else set and thè stage ready in case thè choir-boys 
wished to rehearse that afternoon. Justinian said that thè 
choir would be well used to walking in procession. 
Theodora said that they had better rehearse all that 
afternoon and thè next morning in their surplices, for 
so much depended on their taking position accurately 
and with grace; stili more, on their leaving position well. 
This had not occurred to Justinian; he said that he saw 
how it must be so. “I’il be on thè stage,” Theodora said. 
“FU help to marshal one wing of them at least.” With 
this they reached thè door; thè Prince saw Theodora 
into her carriage. Philip had long since disappeared. 

“I thank you most sincerely,” Justinian said. 

“All shall be fixed, just as you said,” Pappus cried. 

As thè carriage drove off, she was aware that not less 
than a hundred people had watched thè heir to thè 
Empire see her into a carriage, and had wondered who 
she was. Word had gone about that thè Prince was in 
thè theatre; thè entry was beset; some of thè Sardican 
guards were there. She thought that if thè choir and thè 
flautists could be had, thè meeting might be lifted out of 
thè common. 

Later, she thought of Menippos and his company, 
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and again wondered who thè men were who were with 

him. 1 he charioteers and thè boxer wouIJ be his chosen 
assoaates and friends; he was riso their patron and 
master, no donbt. The other men woirid prouably be 
his heeìers or mindcrs. Perla a os no Green leader would 
go about at election rime wirivut a body-guard. Lutei 
in thè day she wondered again; she feit wmehow uneasy 
about them. When riie lefr “The Swan hLridemT tha: 
evening, she wdked to thè Palate of Yarieties. and asked 
at thè box onice if they comi she w her a pian of thè 
house for thè morrow's meeting. They handec thè pian 
to her. She noted tha: thè imperiai Box had been ient 
to thè Persico Embassv; thè front stalis had been given 
to Bine families of Preefecttiai iarde and to irnportant 
City peopìe of either Fiction. She saw that X icario! 
was sitting in thè third row, and that a strong party of 
Green partisans held thè left front of thè house, includ- 
ing thè three boxes on that side. 

“Have thè Greens bought tliese seats?” she asked of 
thè attendane. 

“No,” thè man said. “They were invited and aecepted; 

it Is thought that they will not rum tip, in which case 
their seats wiìl be used for others. The Patriarci! urged 
that they should be imrited. In fact, thè Patriarci! made 
it a conditici! of his speaking, that they should be 
asked..” 

“If they know that thè Patriarch asked for them, they 

will certainly come,” she said. “I suppose thè house will 
be crammed?” 

“We couldn’t seat another soul,” thè man said. “And 
thè sanie with thè Green meeting next day. A waiting 
lise a miìe long for bolli meetings.” 

She went Home strangelv relieved. She felt that thè 

simation had. changed for thè better. The Patriarch was 
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making his presence felt. If he could persuade thè Greens 
to thè meeting, then, doubtless, he would persuade them 
to reason. “Ah,” she thought, “if Timotheus were here 
he would have reconciled thè two parties long ago; but 
certainly it does look now as though thè Patriarch might 
doit.” 5 

At her home she found waiting for her a note from 
Justinian thanking her for her help, and adding that thè 
boy-choir would be at thè meeting, and that if she could 
help in marshalling thè boys, it would be a great satisfae- 
tion to himself and thè greatest possible help to thè Pre- 
centor. He also named thè hour at which thè boys 
would be there. 

She had feared that Sosthenes would not spare her thè 
next morning; however, he let her go. She rehearsed thè 
entrances and exits of thè choir-boys until it was almost 
time for them to appear. She then paraded them in their 
surplices, to make sure that they were ready to go on. 
By this time thè curtain was down; thè stage was set for 
thè meeting and The City was flooding to its seats. The 
Patriarch and Justinian were both waiting in thè Green 
Room for thè house to be declared ready. The choir- 
boys were ranked in thè wings, pulling faces at each 
other and mimicking thè Patriarch and higher clergy. 
Theodora noticed that one little boy did thè benevolent 
Nictea to perfection. 

There were little spy-holes in thè curtains through 
which those on thè stage could see if thè house were 
ready for thè performance to begin. Pappus had his 
eye at thè spy-hole on thè actors’ left. Theodora walked 
to thè other and looked through at “little Byzantium”, 
taking its place for thè show. From thè pian she remem- 
bered clearly where Nicanor was to sit. He was not 
there yet. Hypatius was in thè front row with his 
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brother, Pompeius. The box just beside her nearest to 
thè stage was empty. The one next to it was empty. 
The one beyond that contained two ladies, in green 
costumes. She thought that thè Greens showed verv 
poor spirit in acccptmg invitations and then no: using 
thè seats. The Precentur cal'ed her to thè back of thè 
stage for a moment. He saia that som.eone in thè passage 
wanted a word with her. Site hoped that th:s might be 
Justinian, but it proved to be Theophar.es. He was in 
thè dark and narrava passage which ied to thè dressmg- 
rooms. 

“I heard you were bere,” he said, speaking thickìy. 

He seemed scared of being seen; he kepi huddìed from 
thè light. 

“Are you ili?” she asked. 

“I hoped I might nave a word,” he said. 

“Certainly,” she answered. “Was there some 
message?” 

She was more and more puzzled by him. He was 
scared, agitated and shaking. 

He bent ver } 7 dose to her and whispered: “That door 
on to thè stage, actors’ right. Get it wedged.” 

“Wedged?” she whispered. 

“Here,” he whispered. “Quick.” He had a heavy 
package in his hand under his cloak; he thrust it into 
her grasp. “Never say you saw me,” he said. 

He slid away from’her at once, keeping his face 
screened, with his hands over his eyes, as though he had 
received dreadful news. She heard him pause at thè stage 
door before slipping out; she ìooked at her package. It 
was a piece of cheap green cloth, such as triade connt- 
less hangings on thè election wagons; it contained a 
heavy wooden wedge and a mallet. 

That door on to thè stage, actors’ right, ìed into thè 
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box where Menippos and his friends had been. She was 
suddenly aware that shocks of terror were running 
through her. She told herself that she must keep her 
head; usually she was cool, but now she was shaken. 
Theophanes had been terrified. He knew of some plot 
against thè Prince, or thè Patriarch, or both. She 
wrapped thè things in their cloth and ran to thè stage. 
The house, beyond thè curtain, was fading stili; it was 
almost rime to begin. Pappus was tense at his peep-hole. 
She glid to thè other and peeped through it. Nicanor 
was not in his seat, which was conspicuously occupied 
by thè notorious and outrageous Mother Glycera. He 
must have sent her to occupy his seat, as an insult to 
Justinian. She glanced swiftly to thè box beside her, 
though now Pappus was hissing to her to get off thè 
stage as thè curtain was to go up. She saw that some 
men were at thè back of thè box; certainly three men 
keeping well out of sight; they looked like thè three 
doubtful men who had been with Menippos thè day 
before. 

“Sst. Sst,” hissed Pappus. She turned a ghastly and 
imploring look at him. He violently signalled to her to 
get off thè stage. “Off thè stage,” he hissed at her. “Get 
off. It’s curtain up.” 

At that instant thè Precentor at thè back of thè stage 
struck up his processionai; thè choir-boys’ exquisite 
voices struck in, thè lines of thè lads turned. She had 
only just time to slide into thè wings at thè actors’ right 
as thè curtain slowly rose upon thè choir advancing in 
two doublé lines, with thè four speakers coming down 
stage in thè midst. She saw then that thè positions of thè 
speakers had been changed. The speaker nearest to her 
on thè actors’ right was Justinian; next to him was 
Nicsea, next to him thè Patriarch, and Symmachus at 
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thè left. “Who changed thè order?" she muttercd. An 
instanti thought toìd her that Symmetry Symmacnus 

would bave changed thè arder so that thè Church 
miglìt hold thè positioiis of honour. and thè two ondi» 
dates for thè Consulships be visibly humbìed. "YesA 
she thought instantly, ‘‘and so that thè Prinee is nearest 
to thè box with those three rnen in itA 

She said to berseli: u Oi course, Symmachus couldrdt 
have phtined that;”’ then added:* "Who enn teli? 
Treachery is everywhere, what with biood-feud and 
factionA However, a look at Svmmachus as he carne 
down stage told her that he had no thought of cvil; he 
was a generous, good and clever old man. The House 
had risen at the nrst sound of thè hvrun; it stood novi, 
waiting for the Patriarch to sigila! theni to sit. Ali skat¬ 
ing as she was., she slid back into the wing, dose to thè 
little door which led to the box. 

She had noted that a key had been in thè look on the 
stage side the day before. There was no key there now. 
Usuali) 7 a bolt had been upon thè door on thè side of the 
stage. It had been toro off. It had been but a sinalì bolt, 
running into a small catch; but bolt and catch were gone. 
The removai must have been very recent, for the little 
splinters broken by the jemmy were stili fresh prickles 
there. There was nothing to keep thè door from open- 
ing on to the stage at a puslì. The pian was clear. Three 
or more men were inside the box. At a signal they 
would come on to the stage. When they were on thè- 
stage, they would be within a few feet of justiniaiTs 
chair, and on his right side, so that they could beat 
down his effective arm before he was aware of their 
coming. All this crossed her mind in a flash. Something 
of the kind was planned. Theophanes had been sick 
with terror of it. He had known all the details. He 
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had known that there would be neither ìock nor bolt 
upon thè door, and had somehow come with thè only 
possible means of keeping thè door shut. She stood in 
thè wing there touching thè door, and wondering what 
she should do. She wondered for a moment if murderers 
were in thè Imperiai Box on thè other side of thè stage. 
No, she could with some craning just see into that box, • 
and be sure, from thè head-dresses and thè gleam of 
jewels, that thè Persian Ambassador was there with his 
glittering staff. The murderers, and she had no doubt 
now that they were murderers, were on her side, where 
their victim would be, with no one near him except her- 
self and thè frail and gentle old Bishop. 

Then she began to think of thè time when? They 
would not attempt it now, when thè choir-boys were 
between them and their victims. They would not 
attempt it when thè Patriarch was speaking, or prob- 
ably would not because they would expect thè choir- 
boys to be stili in thè wings, then, listening, and because 
even thè most abandoned partisan would shrink from 
inteirupting thè Patriarch; a kind of divinity hedged thè 
Patriarch. After thè Patriarch, Symmachus would say a 
few words; a very few; then Justinian would speak for 
at least half an hour. That was thè danger time, when 
Symmachus sat and Justinian rose. They might wait, 
perhaps, till Justinian sat, and thè gentle old Bishop of 
Nicsea rose to hope that thè meeting might prove fruit- 
ful of blessing. But no, they would know that thè choir- 
boys would be tiptoeing back into thè wings then. It 
would be before then. She had no doubt whatever that 
thè men would stab Justinian and then escape by thè 
wings and back-stage passages to thè stage-door and 
some waiting horses or chariots. They would no doubt 
have agents in thè wings, perhaps on thè stage and cer- 
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tainly in thè passages, to help thein to escape and stop 
pursuers. 

She looked along thè wings on her side to see wliat 

accomplices were there. She saw one of thè dressers, a 

woman, at some little distance, staring frorn cover at thè 

Patriarch. Beyond her a stage hand stood; he was not 
paying much attention to die stage, just looking at it. 

His hearing was a little ilice that of a negìigent sentry. 
It stnick her that he might weil be an accompliee. ìt 
struck her as suspicious, that he was stripped to working 
kit, while ali thè other men in Pappus’ enipiov there 
were dressed np in honour of thè Patriarchi This one 
man lolied there, watching thè stage, and sometim.es cast- 
ing a glance at berseli; he was wondering what she was 
doing there. From her place Theodora couid see across 
thè stage to thè wings on thè actors’ left. The windìass 
fot thè curtains, with thè windìass crew, were on that 
side. By this rime thè choir had sung thè speakers to 
their places and were moving off. Thev were doing it 
well, she thought; thè ìines of sìowly moving singers 
went up-stage in rime, drew into gronps off-stage, and 
linng in groups there. They would wait for thè Patriarch 
to speak before going to thè Green Room for thè refec- 
tion of cakes which thè Prince had provided for them. 
As thè singers cleared away, Theodora saw that thè 
wings on thè actors* left were full of sight-seers. Pappus 
was^ there, with his wife, holding a bouquet; thè Pappus 
family was there; all thè theatre staff was on that side, all 
in their Sunday best. The Patriarch did not usually 
frequent thè Palace of Varieties, but now that he was 
here, thè house meant to show that they felt it. Of 
course, they were all on that side becau.se thè Patriarch 
was there. 

Now thè speakers were alone, standing, facing thè 
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house in front of their chairs, while thè Patriarch told 
them that he wished them all to take their seats; he had 
not meant to say mudi, but felt that certain things 
needed to be said. He waited while all in thè house took 
their seats. The Patriarch turned to his fetlow-speakers; 
they, too, sat. Theodora gasped, for thè sands were run- 
nincr swiftly. The singers had gone; soon thè Patriarch 
would end his talk; then Symmachus would speak; then, 
if not before then, thè terrible tliing would be. She was 
used to war; she had seen it close-to duiing these last 
months; but she was feeling lost, helpless and unable to 
act or to pian. The Patriarch was talking of thè need 
for Peace upon thè eastern frontier, and thè dire need of 
Peace at home. He was one of thè best speakers then 
livincr; his words carne pelting out like sand-grains in a 
dust^storni, and with every arid grain thè danger carne 
nearer, and she could do nothing but hug thè green 
bundle and stare and quake. . . 

She was standing, staring in a lost way at Justinian 
and thè Patriarch, when she knew that thè door beside 
her was opening. She turned, with a gasp, to see that it 
had opened wide. Nicanor stepped out from thè box 
into thè wing. He was very silent. He cast a cold, in- 
solent eye upon her, with perhaps, though this was 
doubtful, some shade of contemptuous memory of thè 
creature who had tried to sell imitation jewellery at 
Antioch. She saw him look searchingly along all that 
side of thè stage. All was clear enough; thè choir-boys 
were gone to their cakes; there was no other person on 
that side, except thè stage hand, if, indeed, he were a 
stage hand. To her horror, Nicanor spoke. 

“Who is thè fellow there?” he asked. 

Could it be that he did not know? Could itbe that 
he was not an accomplice, but one of Pappus men? 
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Instanti}- she answered: “A stage hand”. 

‘'Weil, teli hi::: to get over thè other side.” 

Her hcart beat. Nicanor spoke sgum: “You are with 
thè choir-boys? Weil. wnuìd \ ovinind rr vir.g troni 
this place? You can see quite well fron; thè nere iivision. 
You see,. thè Bishup gì *Xicsa and h;s friend wiii come 
through mto this box vvhen they ùnish. I vvant thè way 
clear. Shift that stage-haiid.” 

She noaded. Something prompted her to move as 
thougn to do iiis bmJmg. She saw nove whac might be 
done. She was sure nova that thè man m thè wings there 
\tas not an acconipiice but cne of Pappus" iianuv men 
waiting to be ot use. The Patriarci! was in his perora- 
tion, and wouìd be done in a minute; there wouìd be a 
minute of appiause, then a minute of Svmmachus; then 
danger. But Nicanor was now on thè stage, holding 
thè fatai door ajar. The rime had gone by l'or driving 
a wedge under thè door. She had lost her moment. Now 
thè enemy had been beforehand with her, and had 
snatched thè Time, which is aìl-important in affairs. 
He heid thè vital point. The enemy was within eight 
yards of Justinian’s chair, and Justmian’s face was tumed 
away,. watching thè Patriarch. She knew that thè house 
was listening with bated breath to thè Patriarch, who 
was speaking with intensity in an hour of crisis. She saw 
Nicanor’s lip wrinkling with contempt for thè old fool. 

As she moved, Nicanor aìso moved a little to make way 
for her. Having moved, he continued moving; he held 
thè door open so that she could see thè merT inside it. 
For one instant she thought: “This is thè instant. Now 
they are coming in a rush. I must stop them and scream 
alami.” But she was wrong; Nicanor slipped within thè 
door, back into thè box, and drew-to thè door behind 
him; she heard it dose, though it could not catch. 
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She was ever swift of foot. She sped like thè young 
gazelle to thè stage-hand in thè wing. The Patriarch 
sat; a turnult of appiause broke forth. She was at thè 
stage-hand’s elbow. Pie turned to look at her; he was 
a man of about thirty-five, prematurely bald, with a 
grave, kindly face, and a most beautiful pair of arms. 
No doubt he was one of Pappus’ handy men, who could 
do stage-work and bear a hand, when needed, at 
acrobatcy and clownage. ' 

“Please,” she said, “do stop up thè stage-door. People 
will be coming through on to thè stage. You saw that 
man then.” _ 

“I bolted thè door just now,” he said. Someone must 
have unbolted it. It only needs thè bolt pulling.” 

“The bolt’s been taken off,” she said. “I’ve got a 
wedge here and a mallet. Oh, do please stop it. 

Already he was moving towards thè door, with a look 
of incredulity. She went at his side. Her speed made 
him quicken his step. He stared at thè splintered wood 
from which thè bolt had been wrenched. _ 

“Who could have done that?” he said in wonder. 

All thè house had risen to cheer again. The speakers 
on thè stage had risen; all were clapping thè Patriarch. 

“Please wedge thè door before they come through, 
she pleaded. 

He looked at her, marvelling at her earnestness_ and 
smiling at this elegant little dark woman, who carried a 
wedge and a mallet on to a stage. He pulled from his 
belt one of several tools stuck there for instant use. She 
thought that it was a butcher’s Steel, but it was a big 
screw-driver. He thrust thè fiat biade end under thè 
closed door at thè end of thè threshold. The biade went 
an inch or more into thè crevice between thè little raised 
sili and thè door itself. He then took her wedge and 
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“He’s not on thè rope,” she objected. “It might take 
him a minute to cast it all loose.” 

“That’s thè old way, lady,” Rhesus said. “We got thè 
new way with a lever and a tumbler. It only needs one 
jerk of thè arm to bring it all down bang.” 

“It’s thè next speaker there’ll be thè row aboutshe 
said. “Could you possibly warn thè curtain-man?” 

“That’s thè Prince, thè next speaker? PII try to catch 
Mega’s eye.” 

He made a sudden swift jerk of his hand. Megabyzus, 
used to such signals, looked across with an amused con¬ 
tempi. Instantly Rhesus began to telegraph with thè 
swift silent alphabet in use among thè stage-hands. 
Megabyzus followed thè message with an amused 
neglect. 

“I told him to stand by to drop thè curtain if there’s 
a row,” Rhesus said. “He don’t seem to pay much heed. 
But there won’t be much row, lady; these are all ìords 
and ladies here; besides, thè Patriarchi guards are here.” 

The Patriarch seìdom went abroad without his Guard 
of Religious Knights, or Company of St. George, who 
wore white, with a great red cross. Theodora had not 
seen any of them at thè theatre. 

She said: “Here? I have not seen any of them.” 

“They’ve got them there,” Rhesus said, jerking his 
head to thè back of thè stage. 

At this point Symmachus cried aloud that his duty 
was, after all, not to speak but to introduce to them thè 
speaker of thè meeting, His Royal Highness, thè Prince 
Justinian. 

He remained standing, as Justinian rose. All thè hnn- 
dreds of devoted Blues in thè house rose to greet Justinian 
with cheers and thè refrains of songs. Theodora half 
expected to see arrows dart from thè box dose to her 
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and Justinian fading. He stood for tc 
scconds, twenty seconds, bowing to 
lapsed a little, and Syrnmachus sat. ji 
hand for silente; as thè house srilied, 
Holv Father, Rinht Reverend Bishop 
Instantlv all thè hundrecs of Greens. 


n scconds, fifteen 

thè checring. It 

isrkvan beli up a 
he began: u Alos: 

5? W 

in toc no use nttcd 


a concerted cry of : 


“U—siirping Dog, 

U—surping Dog. 

Yow. Yow. Yow.” 

Some of them had clappers, bug T e>, bird-scarers. ratties, 

belìs, melai boxes wkh pebblcs in thè:::. Every sudi 
instrament was at once in full roar and da cu and every 
hostile throat was screeching, and as thè rumult rose up, 
thè men inside thè box hove at thè door and found it 

jammed. 

Theodora heard Nicanor’s voice sav: “Push it. It’s noi 

bolted. Open it. Open it,” 

A voice said: “It’s jammed,” 

“It’s not. It’s only caught. Open it, I was throogh it. 
a second ago.” 

Rhesus stooped and ìightly tapped thè driver’s biade 
home. The men inside heaved, pushed and swors. 

“It’s caught at thè foca” one of thè men said, 

“Are voti aii children?” Nicanor cried. “Open it.” 
Theodora heard him ìeap at thè door and smite it. “Open 
on that side,” he cried. He seized thè banale and shook 
and wrenched, while thè house broke into barile. The 
Blues struck at every yelling Green mouth, and every 
yelling Green mouth bit at thè avenging hand. What 
stewards there were were fighting in thè gangways. 
Stale eggs, pieces of Grange, fig, dead fish, began to fall 
upon thè stage. Theodora heard a crash as seats in thè 
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house fell or were torn over. She heard Nicanor scream- 
ìng like a maniac: “Come, over thè box, on to thè stage, 
that way”. She heard thè men in thè box leap from thè 
box into thè holìow below thè scene, and leap, to heave 
themselves up on to thè stage. 

She had never dreamed that a theatre could malte such 
noise. A sort of salvo of small missiles carne out of thè 
house about thè speakers. Theodora saw thè heads and 
shoulders of three men struggling to get on to thè scene. 
Across thè stage thè pale and placid Megabyzus watched 
their struggle with amused contempt. She saw his right 
arm reach over and thrust something. This was thè lever 
which released thè tumbler. Instantly, with a muffling 
of rattle and bang thè curtain fell, to shut away thè up- 
roar, as though it did not exist. The Red Cross Knights 
were on thè stage. In a moment, as it seemed, thè 
speakers were off thè stage, and probably out of thè 
theatre. 

There could be no shadow of doubt that thè meeting 
was done for. Nothing could have restored it. A roar- 
ing battle was raging in thè house. A dozen Red Cross 
Guards carne at thè doublé across thè stage towards 
Theodora, who stood with Rhesus there, stili guarding 
thè door. It had been assailed half a dozen times since 
thè battle began. The leader of thè Guards asked Rhesus 
if they could get through into thè house through that 
door. 

“Why, yes,” Rhesus said. “What d’you want there?” 

“Open up,” thè man said. “These fellows may attack 
thè Persian Ambassador.” 

Rhesus withdrew his screw-driver. 

“Pass, friends,” he said, opening thè door. “But don’t 
let anyone in on to thè stage.” 

The Guards ran through. The box was empty. Theo- 
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dora slipped into it, with Rhesus* to sec thè melee golng 
oh in thè house. 

All thè iower haìf of thè house was in confusion; 
ternfied women had drawn to thè sides; in thè house 
itself seats were iying about. meri were grappkng and 
fighting in thè ruins. ìt was liner a battieYnun a pubìic 
gathering. in thè box opposite thè Persim Ambassudor 
sat in unmoved dignity, vaiti] bis staff about him. She 
saw one man guarding thè donr behind him with a 
drawn sword. She knew at once thac thè Bine cause had 
had a frightful set-back and defeca Their chief had not 
been aìlowed to speak. cren in thè presence of thè 
Patriarch and Nicka. The Persian Àmbassador had 
been. shown that thè heir to thè throne was Ioathed and 
despised; and unable to get a hearing, even from liis own 
party, in his own city, within a mile of his Palace. She 
saw all this. She knew liow to reckon an immediate 
situation. 

Then she glanced aboiit thè box, for evidence of wlio 
had been there. At ieast four men had been with Nicanor 
there; she had heard their voices. They had left no traces, 
she thought. Groping under thè seats, she found and 
pulled out a small grass tool-bag, such as carpenters 
used. On opening this, she saw that thè handles of thè 
chisels were painted in doli red and black ìike thè 
mallet, and had thè sanie owner’s marks of parale! white 
stripes. Àmong thè tooìs were thè bolt, catch and screws 
removed within that hour from thè door. 

, She gave these to Rhesus. She coold see nothing of. 
Nicanor nor his four assassina. Her heart ìeaped up with 
thè thought, that all this work of prepared riot had failed. 
It had been prepared to divert thè attentions while thè 
five men rushed thè stage, killed Justinian and escaped by 
thè stage-door. Then her mind Ìeaped further. They 
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dora silpped into it, with Rhesus. to see thè melce golng 
on in thè house. 

Alì thè iower half of thè house was in confusion; 
terrified women had drawn to thè sidcs; in thè house 
itself seats were Ivinor about, men were grappimi and 
fighting in thè riuns. Ir was kker a battio than a public 
gathering. In die box op posile thè Persiani Ambassador 
sat in unmoved dignitiu with his stali about bum. She 
saw one man guarding die dnor behind him with a 
drawn sword. She xnew ai once that: thè Bìuc cause had 
had a. frightfui set-back and defeco Their chief had not 
been aìlowed to speak. even in thè uresence of thè 
Patriarch and Nicxa. The Persian Ambassador had 
been shown that thè heir to thè throne was loathed and 
despised; and unable to get a hearing, even troni his own 
party, in his own city, within a miìe of his Paìace. She 
saw ai! this. She knew liow to reckon an immediate 
situation. 

Then she glanced about thè box, for evidence of wìio 
had been there. At least four men. had been with Nicanor 
tfiere; she had heard their voices. They had left no traces, 
she thought. Groping under thè seats, she fornid and 

pulled out a smalì grass tool-bag, such as carpenters 
used. On opening this, she saw that thè handìes of thè 
chiseìs were painted in dui! red and black like thè 
mailer, and had thè same owner’s marks of paratìe! whìte 
■stripes. Among thè tools were thè boli, catch and screws. 
removed within that hour from thè door. 

She gave these to Rhesus. She could see nothing' of 
Nicanor nor his four assassina Her heart leaped up with 
thè thought, that all this work of prepared riot had faiìed. 
It had been prepared to divert thè attentions while- thè 
live men rushed thè stage, kilìed Justinian and escaped by 
thè stage-door. Then her mind leaped further. They 
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had certainìy hoped to kill Justinian. They had expected 
to kill him; they must have reckoned that he was a dead 
man. In that case, they would be ready to follow up thè 
murder by seizing The City. Their men from thè north 
and thè west would be even now in The City, taking 
charge. The City would now be a Green stronghold. 
Then again her heart leaped. That was not so. The 
armed forces were probably not there. The pian for thè 
murder must have come from rage at Justinian’s sudden 
change of pian, which had so taken thè Green party by 
surprise. 

By this time thè Red Cross Knights had started to 
clear thè house; some civil guards had fought their way 
in to help to quell thè riot. Theo dora left thè box and 
thanked Rhesus again for what he had done. 

“It was nothing, lady,” he said. 

She went up-stage. Some of thè Pappus ladies were 
there in tears and agitation. 

Theodora said: “They are clearing thè house now. It 
will soon be quite quiet.” 

After all, what theatre can hope to escape a row? 
This was only a politicai meeting, broken up by thè 
other party. 

The choir-boys had gone. In thè Green Room she 
found thè sweepers eating what had been left of thè 
cakes. She asked if thè Patriarch and other speakershad 
left thè theatre safely. 

“Yes, lady,” they said. “They went away with thè 
Holy Guards.” 

She went out at thè stage-door and round to thè front, 
where thè last of thè fìghters had now been flung out. 
A sullen and unruly crowd hung about near thè 
entrance; they were mocking some members of thè Blue 
Party who were waiting outside thè theatre for their 
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carriages. Some civil gnards and Red Cross Knights 
stood by them. The Greens werc confident that they 
had won a victory. Had they not broken up thè Blue 
meeting and silenced thè Emperor’s nephew? As she 
went back to her theatre she heard enough in thè streets 
to know that they bclieved that Justinian would never 
speak in public agaiiì. As she went home that evcning, 
she heard singers at various Street corners sinemif o£ thè 
triumph. The Green pcets had al ready put words to 
familiar tunes. One snatch o£ song, to a well-known 
march, staved with her for vears: 

u But we made him hold his jaw, mv boys, 

When he asked us fcr our notes.” 

Word o£ an uproarious Green, victory was everywhere. 

Kallianassa, who had not ìeft thè house save to buy three- 
pennyworth o£ milk at thè dairy fifty yards along thè 
road, had heard all about it, with thè additiott, that 
Justinian had ran ìike a Ilare out o£ thè theatre,, directly 
a piece of dead cat hit him. 

“Weil,” she thought, “I believe th.at thè gang meant to 
kill him. That was thè reai intention this aftemoon; 
and but for Theophanes and Rhesus, they very ìikely 
would have.” 

It chanced that she needed some sewing silk. Going 
out to her mercer's shop, she heard sornething more Ilice 
thè trath, that justinian had escaped troni thè theatre, at 
thè Patriarchi order. The man who told her this, thè 

mercer, knew it for a fact. His daughter was marricd to 
young Pappus. She had been on thè stage, in thè wings, 
and knew thè Patriarch’s very words: “No, Prince; 
nothinor can save this meeting. Come out with me. You 
can do nothing here. We must begm again on dilterent 
lines. As your Pastor, Iet me urge you not to stay one 
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instant more.” The mercer said that this wise advice had 
probably prevented bloodshed. 

“It shows you to what depths our City has falien,” 
he said, “when men will riot even in thè Patriarch’s 
presence.” 

She wondered sometimes during thè night if she had 
really helped to save Justinian’s life. Had those men 
planned to kill him? If they had, they could have done 
it, beyond doubt, when thè door lay open. Nicanor 
could have done it. Her own share in saving him had 
been contemptible. Rhesus had done it all, by a little 
practical sense, done as a matter of course, to keep thè 
audience on their own side of thè stage. If those men 
had meant to kill, why did they not do it when Nicanor 
carne on to thè stage? They had tried to rush thè stage 
later. Could it be that Nicanor had come to gloat over 
his victim? Certainly, Theophanes had been a sick and 
shaking man well aware that bloody deeds were planned 
and that a bloody end would be his, if his friends sus- 
pected that he had betrayed them. She knew that she 
loved Justinian. She thought that she had loved 
Hekebolos, but that was thè folly of youth and a 
degradation. This was a flaming up within herself of 
every talent that she had to help one who seemed to lack 
all that she had, and to have at thè same time all thè 
faculties she herself wanted. Yet she told herself that she 
was not likely to see thè Emperor’s nephew again, save 
afar off, on some stage or in some procession. She was 
not in thè politicai world as Macedonia had thought, but 
out of it. As she thought of thè meeting and thè riot, 
she thought it likely that thè Emperor’s family would be 
swept away in thè next few days. She could only wish 
that she might be mixed up with them in that destruc- 
tion. She slept ili, thinking thus. 
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The moming was full of thè exultatiòn of thè Greens. 
At an early hour, tlieir young men were marching in thè 
streets to music. Hundreds of them had leamed thè new 
poem during thè night. Going to thè theatre, Theodora 
heard half a dozen companies singing aloud: 

“But we made him hold liis ]aw, my boys, 

When he asked us for our votes.” 

The City b e lieve d that, firmi v. The Emperors nephew 
had been silenced, his meeting òroken up, and even thè 
Patriarci). threatened. The generai feeling was. that The 
City had shown a righteous indigiiation a^ainst a Bine, 
who had tried, out of pure spire, to stnp a prominent 
Green from obtaining thè Coiisnìship. This point of view 
was spread by a hundred speakers in every public piace 
that day. 

That day was a day of rejoicing for thè Greens. The 
Patriarchi Guards had arrested some of thè rioters at 
thè theatre. These men were charged that moming at 
thè courts. The magistrates in thè court which tried 
them were not altogether of thè Green Faction, but tìiey 
were impressed by thè fact that their Court was sur- 
roended by some thousands of Green partisans, who 
wouìd without doubt kiìl them and wreck thè building 
i£ they tried to be severe. They bound die prisoners- 
over to keep thè peate, and so dismissed them to a roar- 
ing and cheering mob, who at once bore them in 
triumph, shoulder-high, down to thè Palane, round thè 
Hippodrome, along thè main streets, and then, in 
bravado, to thè wharves, where good old One, Three, 
and Pive Wards carne out to give battle, and drove them 
back. It carne on to rain early in thè battle, and thè 
armies melted away. 
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The Green trramph haa Deen very reai, out only tor 
thè moment. Theodora soon saw that it had been 
nothing but a successful riot, followed by an unduly 
loud exultation. It had not been instantly followed by an 
irruption of armed men from thè west and north. She 
began to doubt whether a murder had been planned for 
thè meeting. Yet, if thè murder had been done, and 
Justinian killed, thè exultation would have served very 
well to usher in a new order. 

She found a chance to visit Pappus’ theatre, to speak 
to Rhesus and thank him. She found that not very mudi 
serious damage had been done in thè theatre. Some chairs 
had been smashed; some stuffings cut; a variety of 
missiles flung at thè stage, and some paintwork and gild- 
ing defaced. 

Rhesus said, “Some plug-uglies carne to ask who had 
fastened thè door, lady. 1 said thè door was unfastened, 
as I’d seen a man come through it; and it was unfastened 
later. They tried to find out where I’d been. I said a 
lady ordered me off thè stage and Fd gone, so that I was 
not around when thè row began.” Theodora was pleased 
to think that this reply exactly squared with Nicanor’s 
orders to her. 

Rhesus continued: “They went to old Megabyzus, to 
ask who was near thè door when he let thè curtain down. 
But Megabyzus said: ‘All that side of thè stage was 
empty’. So they learned nothing from us, and thought 
that thè lock must have somehow caught. They were 
only a set of plug-uglies, from thè Sixth Ward.” 

“Did anybody come for thè carpenter’s tools?” 

“Nobody asked for them, lady; but they disappeared 
from thè office where they’d been put.” 

“And thè mallet and thè wedge?” 

“No. I kept those. I just altered them a little.” 
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AH thè Green Faction turned at once from rejnicins 
over Justinian’s discomiìture to thè grcar Green injhs 
meeting at thè Palane tiiat aftcrr.o'.n. KaTmachiis was 
to preside. With him on thè phtform vere to be 
Menippos, Pompeius, I Ivpatius l'iv. mhane--, urb • vwr 
leaders of thè Party. The City was Or* ,r.~ej -yith n.c a 
who announced tnese dentici. Bjrr.es n." eh’.'r.hr' T 
them were hung from rnany vinè-ws/ ITad-ra 
learned that thè grea: attractivi vc/uid he thè procedi; n 
and a speech bv" Theorhar.es. 

Durirtg thatynornir.g, Theodora went on:. a? usuai, 
with Macedonia, for a breath of air between :h.e r.uis- 
through. They s/.ppcd frvn thè stage Jw and thcn 
round thè corner, meardng to rur. tu tue wharvcs. Inst 
at thè corner they carne ónon Phibo thè P'dnian. \vho 
greeted them. He was smiiing and Japper as cver. He 
asked if he might walk wirh'them to'thè water-front. 
As they could not weil refuse, they agreed. The talk 
went at once to thè destroyed Bine meeting. He shook 
his head over that. 

“Of course, it was only to be expected,” he said. “The 
feeling is running very high against thè Prince, Fm 
afraid. \ ou were on thè stage, I understand,” he added 
suddenly, looking at Theodora, “with thè choir-boys? 
You had a remarkable view of thè battle, I suppose, ìike 
thè gods above thè Trojan plain.” 

“No,” Theodora said, “I could see very little. I was 
at thè side.” 

_“It might have been a very serious metter,” Philip 
said. The story goes that a party of rioters planned to 
rush thè stage and assault thè Prince. by cornino' through 
thè door there; but that at thè criticai moment they 
found thè door held or secured.” 

“But thè door wasn’t held,” Theodora said. “I was 
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one carne through thè door and listened beside me, and 
asked me to keep people away from thè door. I went to 
teli thè people on that side to keep well away, and thè 
man went back through thè door. I suppose he was one 
of thè stewards and locked thè door behind him when he 
went back. An instant later, thè riot began, and Tm 
afraid I ran for it.” 

She was thankful as she spoke that she had heard in 
time what Rhesus and Old Megabyzus had said. Philip 
ltept his eyes upon her. The tale agreed with what he 
had heard, and yet, he had a suspicion: it was plain 
that he had a suspicion. 

Macedonia said, “When we were in Athens, one of thè 
men from a rivai company carne round thè dressing- 
rooms just before we were to go on for thè second ballet. 
He had a master-key, and locked us all in-, thè ballet 
was half an hour late in starting; people were stamping 
and raging, and Sosthenes had to explain.” 

“You need fear no rivai company here,” Philip said. 
“You are without possible rivai.” 

“To go back to yesterday’s meeting,” Macedonia said. 
“Probably thè stewards locked both thè doors between 
thè house and thè stage thè instant thè riot began. That 
was a standing order at thè Old Winter Palace, if you 
remember.” 

“I remember well,” Theodora said. 

P hili p seemed satisfied that this might have been thè 
case. At any rate, he now had another line of enquiry 
to follow. Theodora felt certain that he had come to 
thè theatre to ask her about thè door. She had never 
trusted thè man. She was sure, now, that there had been 
a plot to murder, and that Philip not only knew about it, 
but was much concemed by its failure. 
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“Will you be at thè great meeting this aftemoon?” 
she asked. 

Oh yes, in diplomacv one attends thè functions of 
thè enemy.” 

.“It be a grand procession, I bear,” Macedonia 
said, “with bands and horses.” 

“Oh yes, thè enemy knows thè effect of display.” 

They lingered at thè water-front for a while; it was 
always lovely, changing, and unlike what it had been thè 
day before. 

“Now we must run back,” Macedonia said. As thè 
two friends ran, she said to Theodora, “I had to devise 
some way of shaking him off; he is such a bore.” 

_“He seems to me much more of a gimlet,” Theodora 
said. 

As they neared thè Palane of Varieties, they were sur- 
prised to find a gang of navvies roping off a portion of 
thè road. They had thè iron rails and notice-boards of 
thè Street Repair Board. Within thè roped-off portion, 
they had already begun to pick open a trench. At thè 
other end of thè Street, another gang was doing similar 
work. Theodora and her friend stopped for an instant, 
to watch thè driving-in of thè wedges between thè 
paving blocks; it is ever beautiful to watch thè rhythm of 
thè rising and faliing mallets and thè splendour of thè 
arm and shoulder muscles. A civil guard carne up to thè 
workers and said: 

The procession 11 be along here in an hour. ToTll 
be done and cleared away by then?” 

“Oh, long before,” thè man said. “It’s one of these 
new water-pipes; we shan’t be more than a few minutes.” 

The civil guard watched them for a minute and then 
moved on. The navvies lifted thè paving blocks, 
and then set-to with picks on thè earth below. One 
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of their number asked thè spettatore to clear away. 

“This worlt’s got to be done in a hurry, he said. The 
processioni! be here at a quarter to two. Please leave 
thè mento do their work. They haven t mudi time, and 
peonie taìking distracts them from their work. . 

P The watchers moved off. In a few mmutes Macedonia 
was on thè stage again and Theodora intently watchmg 
a new effect. She was now coming to understand some 
of thè ways in which she could help her friend; she 
was masseuse, dresser, adviser and encourager. Her little 
suacrestions to Sosthenes were never seen to be sugges¬ 
tioni, but she knew now that they were acted upon; 

she was a prop to thè company. _ r; when 

That aftemoon was memorable m The City. M he 
thè bands, banners and stamping horses reached thè end 
of thè Street, on their way to thè Palace, they found 
a deep trench dug tight across thè road m frontoftheim 
It was not attended. The space had been roped off, and 
bore thè notice-boards of thè Street Repair Board. The 
paving had been lifted and neatly piled; thè trench 
driven deep, and thè workmen gone._ A fine ram had 
bemm to fall; thè head of thè procession was suddenly 
hafted; thè entire moving mass closed up . r P a ^ ked ^ 
and then halted, while menhurned to k 
malte a detour and reach thè theatre by thè other end 
of thè Street. But at thè other end a similar trench had 
been run across thè road by nawies who had dis- 
appeared. Meanwhile, thè ram fell and time passed, 
while thè procession stood smgrng their songs mdeed 
but with less and less enthusiasm. At last, parties of th 
Eree Felìowships and Sodalities, who were mostly m 
unions controlled by Green ■^ 
Theophanes, broke ranks, trussed up their S ™ da f T 
as well as they could, and set to work to fili m thè 
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trenches. This was a skv job, for they had first toÈiìd 
some toois. The rain increased as they worked; thè job* 
took ìonger than they had thought; and all thè lime, 
thè leaders of thè Greens sat in dieir carriages, cursing. 
The crowds meited away; die great meeting fizzìed off 
like a wetted firework. Those who did wait tiil it began 
were cold, wet and angry; no one wanted to ìisten to 
thè speeches of thè nobie iords, and, indeed, many ieft 
in thè first half-hour: thè house was almost empty for 
Hypatius. When she ieft thè theatre that evening, 
Theodora cailed on Gomito, and iearned that it had been 
a wretched meeting. Gomito, who had been there, said, 
“If they had had a reai orator there, it might bave been 
different, but none of those iords can speak; except 
Menippos, they’ve all got pebbles in their mouths, and 
he’s got nothing to say. They were to bave had 
Theophanes. They had him billed for it. But at thè last 
minute they decided that he wasn’t enough of a gentle¬ 
man to be speaking in thè sanie bill with them, so they 
threw him out on his ear: dirty, what? nor he is; but 
when it Comes to talking, he could make a dead rabbit 
get up and fighi a tiger. Gire thè devii his due, he could 
talk St. Paul clean off thè pulpit. But, say, Thea, you 
ought to bave heard what was said about those diggings.” 

' : “But who dug thè diggings?” Theodora asked. “I saw 
them being dug, and thè eivil guards saw them and ìet 
them be dug. They said thè water-pipes had broken 
underground, and that they would have them repaired 
■in half an hour.” 

“Fd like to think thè Blues did thè digging,” Gomito 
said, “in return for thè Greens breaking up thè show 
yesterday. But it wasn’t thè Blues. It was thè lads from 
thè Medicai Schools of thè University. They had it all 
worked out. They stole thè notice-boards, and praetised 
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with thè drills and picks to get thè hang of it, and to 
harden their hands. Kallimachus is thè Lord Warden of 
thè University. If he ever gets to know which of them 
was in it, he’1'1 break them to a man.” 

“What I cannot understand,” Theodora said, ìs thè 

apathy of thè Blues.” . „ n 

“Plenty of people cannot understand it, Cernito saia, 

“But it’s very simple: thè present Imperiai farmìy isnt 
respected. The Emperor got there by fraud, thè Empress 
by follo wing thè regiment; neither can read; and Tino s 
said to be a eunuch; you know how people talk. Besides, 
thè Greens have pretty well scared thè Blues m these last 
days. And who’s going to stand up for thè Blues, when 
alìthey can think of is to go plunging in an Eastern 
war ? And what strength have thè Blues, with thè army 

o-one ? The Greens have it all in their own hands. \ou 

ask anybody, one of John’s men, or anyone you meet. 
He’ll say, ‘If thè Blues can’t keep order, let them give 
way to thè Greens who can’. I wouldn’t mind betting, 

' that if Theophanes had been speakmg this afternoon, 
he’d have roused such a cry that thè Palace would have 

been sacked and Justo scuppered.” 

“I dare say that a great orator can always make lawless 
men do desperate thmgs,” Theodora said ‘but.this ques- 
tion really is which of two parties shall hold thè Consul- 
ships You do not mean to teli me that thè Committees 
would choose Hypatius rather than Justmian? _ 

“You ask John,” Gomito said. Every Committee has 
been o-ot at in some way, with money or flattery or 
promises. Tino will be outvoted seven to qne or irore 
than that, ten to one. He hasn’t got a friend m Th 

' ‘1 know one or two,” Theodora said loyally. 

“Well, thè Fifth Ward might vote for him, Gomito 
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said. “The Fifth Ward'll vote for anv Blue who ofFers, 
but even thè Fifth are shy ahout Tino. As one ot fohn's 
nien said to me, ‘Yv e don’t mind a rogne, ar.d ve Jon’t 
much Rund a tool; we re useu to ooth: Pur tkese odd risii 
we do mind, for ve don't kr.ow vhere to hr.ve 

The maid carne Loto thè rcom and asked if Gomito 
would see Theophanes. 

“Vv Hat, here?” Gomito said. 

He s in thè door, madam,” thè maid answered. 

Indeed, Theophanes entered as she spoke, but h limbi v 
and as though expecting an ourburst.* The maid v.-itii- 
drew and closed thè door behind hcr. Gomito and 
Theodora stared at Theophanes. He mas lorkir.-j verv 
white, sick and ili at ease. He mas ver and much splashcii 
with mud. He stood cringing and dripping, while 
Gomito stared and said nothir.g. The odora knew that 
she was raging at his coming there. 

“Why do you come here?” Gomito said. “How dare 
you come here?” 

Theophanes turned to Theodora; one of his many 
orator’s instinets told him that apart fiora that little link 
of thè malìet, she was now profoundly* interested in his 
coming. She was. She said at once, “Gomito, darling, 
let us talee his cloak and have it hung to dry.” 

Years before, thè address “Gomito^ darling” had been 
code benveen thè sisters only to be used in certain most 
urgent cases. Gomito remembered this, and knew that 
for some reason Thea wanted to speak with this man. 
She stifled down her rage and said coldly, “You would 
be more comfortabìe without that wet wrap. Wilì you 
leave it on a chair outside, and then come in?” 

He did this; she offered «ine and cake, which he 
refused; and a chair, which he took. She stood at 
some distance from him, coldlv and angrilv starine. 

* O O 
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Seeing that she would not sit in his presence he rose. 

He said, “Lady Comito, we’ve had many sets-to in 
rhese last months. You won’t want to see me here: I 
understand that. But there’s truce henceforth between 
us on my side, believe me.” 

“I’ve got reason to believe you, haven’t I?” Comito 

asked 

“No,” he said, “none. I carne here in despair to see 
your sister and you. Your samted mother helped 
me when I was lost before. Now I come to her 
daughters.” 

“Leave Mother out of it,” Comito said. 

“Comito, darling,” Theodora said again, “I believe 
that but for Theophanes thè Prince would have been 
murdered yesterday. He will deny it, and will not want 
more said about it, but I believe hy 

Comito seemed impressed by this sudden shot. 
Theophanes said, “I heard from your friend, thè 
dancer, that you had come to your sister’s, so I carne on. 

I walked for a long time, to shake ’em^off, if I was 
followed. You’d better both know what Fve got to say. 
Your sister is right, Lady Comito, thè Prince was to have 
been murdered. Why he wasn t, no one rightly knows; 
it was just thè act of God. Four of thè A boys were 
going to hold him and thè fifth was there with a knife. 
Mind, Fm no saint, but murder is damnable to me. Fve 
come here because Fve been made a fool of from thè 
first, and only now see how Fve been fooled. Look 
here, Lady Comito, Fve caused you trouble, God knows, 
you and your husband. Now you can get me hanged, 
or my throat cut, whichcvcr you like, by what I teli 
you. Either way, I put my life in your hands. Teli 
Tino, and he can have me hung; teli Nicanor, and 111 
be feeding fish in thè stream before dawn. But I teli you, 
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becaese you and your sister and thè dancer may £*et luto 
thè Palace and wam Tino and justo what they're up 
against. It isn’t an election, it’s a revolution. Fve been 
led luto it, little by little, not seeing what thè game was, 
and now that Fni in it, 1 know, and its thè thing Fve 
fonght ali my life.” 

Theodora knew that Theophanes was a bora actor, 

abie to play anv pan and persuade on anv occasion. 
She was not by any means su re that murder was 
damnable to him; she reckoned that as unlikelv; stili, it 
was certain that he was angry with his present politicai 
allies* \\ hat he saia about waming Tino made her heart 
beat. 

She said, “You know, perhaps, that we are both out of 
politics, and I have been little bere for some years. Wiìl 
you teli us what is happening?” 

He seemed pleased at her ione. a Fm a ward- 
politician,” he said. “You know what that means. Fve 
got a hand in a lot of dirty games, and I can swing a 
vote in three wards, and have thè boys just where I want 
them; but in thè main, Fin for thè workers. 1 keep down 
thè rates, but I starve The City Services, so that Fve 
always a pay-chest handy. What’s thè sin in that? Fve 
been poor. A lot of chance thè poor have in a city like 
this. What chances have thè poor? They taire what jobs 
they can fxnd, and can be pretty sure they won’t be 
.good ones. They won’t care if thè garbage isn’t swept 
or thè aìley isn’t iit or thè sea-front isn’t a carriage- 
drive. 1 go to them and say, 4 You. vote thè wav I teli 
you and FU be by you like a friend’. So I am. There's 
something for them out of thè chest when thè baby 
com.es; and a wreath and a headstone, and sometimes a 
band when Father dies, as weìl as a porse slipped into 
thè widow’s hand; yes, and thè orpbans are looked after, 
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too. We stand by our people. All thè human things they 
get from us, and well they know it. 

“Before this thing began, they carne to me and asked 
me if I would bring in my boys to help them work 
Hypatius for Consul. They told me it was thè usuai 
Green ticket, but they wanted to make sure of it, so 
would I bring in what I could. I believed what they told 
me. I brought in all my boys. Fve got a lot of 
fraternities and so forth. I’ve swung elections, and have 
thè tools, singers, speakers, smashers, anything you want. 
A lot of what you’ve seen about thè streets is my doing. 
Fve worked this, like a stage-piece; they gave me endless 
money; so I did things on a scale not yet seen. It’s been 
well done. I’ve got this City Green-conscious and 
hardly broke a head doing it. Now, when Fve done it, 
I find what sort of a game they’ve brought me into. 
Lord, Fve been easily fooled. This isn’t any Consular 
election; it’s a revolution. I didn’t so much as suspect, 
tilì I was in Pappus’ theatre just before thè meeting and 
heard them talk as thè carpenter took thè bolt off thè 
stage-door. They were going to walk boldly on to thè 
stage and kill Tino as he spolte. It made my blood run 
cold. I may be bad, but murder in thè presence of thè 
Patriarch and a sort of Lord’s anointed, for you could 
say Tino was that, is something beyond me. That was 
why they’d had me in and buttered me up and used my 
boys for: cold-blooded murder. I just sat and shook. 

“The carptener had brought some wedges. He hadn’t 
known which way thè door opened; he carne prepared 
to wedge it. As a matter of fact, you couldn’t have 
wedged it, with that sili; but I sneaked a way a wedge 
and mallet and later, I got to thè back of thè stage and 
gave you a word. I don’t know what you did; I don’t 
ask; but Tino owes his life to you.” 
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Gomito looked at Theodora, leaned across, and patted 
ber hand. 

. Theodora said, “Of course, thè whole Consular elec- 
tion is a blind. The reai piot is to make Nicanor 
Emperor.” 

^ ou ve guessed it,” Theophanes said. “But there’s 
more to it than that. Hypatios is to be made Consul 
iìrst, that is, thè Chief Magistrate, so that he may order 
what they choose. Nicanor has been in Persia planning 
this for a year. He s worked it aìì, so that thè Army 
has been moved from bere. He expected that Tino 
wouid be out ot thè wav a month ago. Tino’s staving- 
on upset him rather. He thought he wouid get rid of 
Tino at thè meeting. But he doesn’t regard Tino as 
anything more than a law-student. Justo ìs thè man he 
wants to kill. He means to kili Justo with his own hands 
and take an hour doing it.” 

“If he’d killed thè Prince at thè meeting, wouid he 
ha ve attacked thè Palace?” 

“No; they aren’t ready yet. They wouid have looked 
on Tino gone as just a stepping-stone on their way. The 
northern chiefs, who are bringing down an armv, have 
not begun to march yet; and thè western lords, who are 
up for thè Trade Mission, as they cali it, and they’re all 
in thè plot to a man, are stili bargaining for rather more 
place and power than Nicanor wants to give. Nicanor 
is a bit jealous of Kallimachus, or doesnk like him or 
doesn t trust him. Kallimachus is thè big dog among thè 
westemers and swings their vote.” 

Theodora saw now why Theophanes so loathed thè 
plot. 

“In fact,” she said, “it isn’t an election at all, but 
a plot by big business and possession to take alì power 
again.” 
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“You’ve said it. Iris what l’ve been fighting all my 
life; these great lords, who want slaves in The City 
and serfs on their estates, with all thè great appointments 
in their hands or in their gifts, and not enough humanity 
to endow a school or use a genius.” 

“I take it that Hypatius isn’t much in their councils?” 
Theodora said. 

“That thing? No. He’s only in thè pay department, 
and only in that as thè ladle. But all thè same, that thing 
with thè frozen face and thè rock in his gullet thinks he’s 
cousin to God, because he was thè last Emperor’s 
nephew. He will believe that till he’s a public nuisance, 
and then he’ll get his wind-pipe slit. 

“Now l’ve come to you because you can help me. 
You helped me save Tino at thè meeting. You can help 
me save Tino now. He wants help. The Palace set have 
got no reai friends anywhere; but there’s rime to malte 
some. I want you to go to thè Palace, fìrst thing to- 
morrow. You can always get in to their early chapel; 
it’s a public service, but so early very few ever go to 
it. He’ll be at it. You get to him afterwards, as a 
suppliant, and teli him all I’ve told you and say from 
me, that I’m through with Nicanor and his lords. l’m 
not to be despised, say. I can swing Two and Four and 
most of Six Wards; and I can pulì strings up and down, 
say. You, Lady Comito, you know whether I can.” 

“Yes, you can,” Comito said. “Pretty dirty strings, 

too, if you ask me.” . 

“Maybe, opponents don’t show each other their best 
sides. Maybe, you won’t be so troubled another time. 
But, Lady Comito, don’t let us have feud now; I want 
vou to urge your sister here to do as I say: get Tino alone 
and teli him thè game that’s set. He doesn’t know it. Half 
thè Palace staff are in thè Green pay. Philip, his sort of 
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Chamberlain, has told thè Greens evervthing thè Palace 
pìaES or does; and he’s onìy one ot twenty. I know no 

other single soni in all Byzantium that Fd dare trust 
with thè message. If she can let him know thè danger, 
maybe bell be abìe to meet it. Aleantime, 111 steady 

down thè Wards.” 

Gomito knew more of Theophanes’ power than ber 

sister; she looked at him with a growing interest. 

“Suppose my sister does go to thè earìy Service,” she 
said, “how is she to make sure of a private word with 

thè Prince?” 

“The Prince knows her,” Theophanes said. “It’s 

known that he likes her. If he sees her, heli speak 
Besides,” he added, with some hesitation, “he has some 
reason to speak to her.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Gomito asked. 

■ Theophanes spread his hands abroad. “If you see him, 
little .sister,” he said, “you teli him I carne in against 
him not knowing. He may think it’s too late to do 
much. You teli him from me, it isn’t. Say this, ‘One 
word from him, that he’s out for thè poor—ready otit for 
thè poor; that thev’re to bave good schools and 
universities and a chance for all appointments, as weìl as 
water and decent homes and proper food—one word of 
all that and he’ll bave ali my boys behind him to a mani 
And I can teli him a good deal of what may surprise 
him, furthermore.” 

He rose to go. “Can you slip me out die back wayr” 
he asked. “I may have been followed.” 

. “I can get you out into thè passage,” Gomito said. 
“Since you try Crossing Nicanor, you may try Crossing 
thè Prince: you may come to a stickv end.” 

“Gomito, darling,” Theodora said, “you must see that 
he has risked much already.” 
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Gomito showed Theophanes through thè timber-yard. 
She let him out into thè night and returned to her sister. 
“What was all this about your saving Tino?” she said. 
She listened to thè story, then said, “I do so hate that 
man. He’s got a nerve, thinking he can use you as his 
go-between. He always was just about as poisonous as a 
polecat. I wonder what his dirty game is now? ‘it’s 
known that thè Prince likes you.’ How is it known? 
By whom is it known? You be very, very careful, Thea; 
they may be trying to get you in as a spy. 

“I don’t agree,” Theodora said. “He was sincere in a 
lot of what he said. He is a very vain man, like most 
people who depend on popuìar favour. He has a great 
gift, men say, for oratory; a very great gift. I’ve heard 
him a little; it’s trae. His present associates have never 
let him speak. They’ve passed him over. They are just 
using his organisations and not trusting him. He has seen 
that; he has felt that he has been tricked; his vanity is 
outraged, and he is now furious. I shall go to thè early 
Service.” 

“No great harm will be done by that,” Gomito said. 
“Do teli me if Tino makes any dishonourable proposals.” 

Theodora parted from her sister, and ran home. As 
she reached thè door, Kallianassa opened to her, closed 
thè door behind her, and whispered, “The Prince 
Justinian is here, madam, waiting for you.” 

“What? Here? Since when?” 

“Twenty minutes, madam.” 

“Never mention it, Kallianassa.” 

She went into thè little sitting-room. The Prince 
rose from his seat by thè spinning-wheel and greeted 
her. 

“Forgive my coming in this way,” he said, “but I have 
to speak with you.” 



They sat facing each other. The Pnnee prodoced a 
page of parchment, and said, ‘This was dronghi to me 
this evening. It was so interesting to me, and so im¬ 
portanti, that I had to come to speak with voti about it.” 

She held thè page to thè little kmp. It was veritieri 
in a disguised but clear hard not recognisea bv ber. 
It ran, “Prmce, at thè Green meeting, you wouid bave 
been murdered, but for thè lady who mar>haì3ed thè 
choir-boys. Y 011 sperar with her and learn thè trota of 
this, and a lot more. A weli-wisherA 

She knew that Ins eyes were fixedly on her as she 
read, 

“Can I bear thè truth of it?” he asked. 

She told him of thè meeting, and of Theophanes 5 
story. a From what he said, Theophanes must bave sent 
you this ìetter,” she said. 

Sheyvas thinking hard, wondering what that trìeky 

politician’s game might be. Comito’s phrase, “he aìways 
was as poisonous as a poìecat”, recurred to her. Might 
it not be, that alì was a subtle plot, to brino- Justinian 
hot-foot, after dark, to this lonely house on thè bill so 
that thè Green gangs might kill him. at case, and after- 
wards proclaim that a rivai had kiìled him in thè house 
of his paramour? It might very weil be. If it were so, 
then they might look for die murderers within a few 
.■minutes. She mentioned her fear to thè Prince. 

He said, “Yes, thè thought occurred to me a moment 

a t>°- ^ 

“We’d better get out into thè open,” she said. 
“Theophanes may be sincere. But if.the Greens suspect 
that he betrayed them thè other day, he may be betray- 
ing you now to save his own life.” * 

They slipped out into thè halìway. 

Theodora said to Kailianassa, “I bave to go out for 
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a few minutes with thè Prince. Do not let anyone in, 
and do not teli anyone that thè Prince is or has been 
near here.” 

“I am my Queen’s servant and my Prince’s servant,” 
Kallianassa said simply. 

The two passed out into thè night, crossed thè road, 
and thè open space beyond it, to thè edge of thè hill. It 
had not yet been built upon; there were benches there; 
thè view from thè point was famous. No murderers 
could approach them unseen. 

“First,” Justinian said, “I owe my life to you, 
Theophanes and this man Rhesus.” 

“Not to me at all,” she said, “to Theophanes and 
Rhesus. I was useless. I was stunned, so that I did not 
know what to do.” 

“You shall not find me ungrateful,” he said. 

“Prince,” she said, “never think of thanking me. I 
was like one paralysed. I was like thè bird held by a 
snake’s eye. You might have been killed, if Nicanor 
had not come on, and gloated over you, and then given 
me orders as though I were his servant. That roused me. 
It was almost too late.” 

She wanted no more talk about thè saving of thè 
life. She determined to change thè subject. 

“Prince,” she said, “will you teli me if I can help you 
with Theophanes?” 

“What do you think?” 

“Some of what he has said has been trae, and verv 
helpful. He is not a man to trust very far, but it would 
never do to slam that door now that it has opened a 
little to you. If I may say so, it is thè first little gleam of 
light in your affairs.” 

“You think that?” he said. “I think so, too. I carne 
out from thè Palace feeling that our cause is dark enough. 
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I want to teli you. Things are black. For instance, I 
round this moming that thè secret arsenal in thè Paìace 
has been emptied within thè last two days, perhans onlv 
last night. W eapons for two thousand men bave been 
taken right out of thè Palace, by men disguised as masons 
and workmen. You may bave noticed that we are but- 
tressing up Constantine’s Tower. Bromion, thè trusted 
Keeper of thè Keys, must have been thè traitor. Pie has 
been bought by these fellows; he has disappeared. Then, 
I had despatches from thè army command. You don't 
know what soìdiers can be in thè way of making dim- 
culties. The men are scattered in billets, thè horses aren’t 
nt, thè forage magazines are not full; then thè state of 
thè roads; excuse after excuse. I will teli you what I 
have done. I have relieved thè cavalry commander from 
his post and given thè command to a captain, with orders 
Aat he cannot ignore. He is a voung man, Aristides. 
He will move. But there again, time has been lost. Time. 
Time. That is thè enemy. They say Anger and Lust 
are deadly sins, so they are, but they are at least swìft. 
Apathy is a deadly sin, and what old fool will ever beiieve 
it to be deadly?” 

It is a deadly sin,” she said, as she reflected; then 
she added, “I suppose twenty men were engaged in thè 
shifting of thè weapons?” 

“Probably.” 

“Do you think that thè weapons have left The City?” 

I m trying to find out, but it is hard to leam any- 
thing, when so many are in thè Green pay or in thè 
Green camp.” 

“They would have gone west, to thè western levies,” 
she said, “or been scattered among thè Green fratemities 
here; thè northem levies are said to be already armed. 
You may be sure that they are for thè westemers, or are 
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for thè gangs here. Theophanes said that thè western 
lords are all up for thè Winter Races. Might not thè 
weapons have been brought to their palaces and hidden 
there?” 

“Possibìy,” he said. “I’ve no evidence yet. At present, 
they seem just to have melted away. But you are wrong 
about those lords being up for Races; they are really 
up for what they cali thè Western Trade Mission; that is, 
they are spending a good deal of money in thè Green 
interest, and squeezing any Blue dealers in their par- 
ticular goods, corn, hay, hides, meat, tallow and so forth, 
oil, wine, and honey, right out of business. At thè same 
time, I am interested in what you heard to-night, that 
they are bargaining for appointments and place before 
they commit themselves with Nicanor.” 

“Brince, will you go to see Theophanes and give him 
some assurance of thè sort he asked for?” 

“I want to do that to-morrow upon another point. 
The Patriarch and I mean to malte a great appeal for civii 
peace. We are planning a great peace meeting at The 
City Hall for two days before thè election. We are ask- 
ing all thè Important Greens and Blues to it, and if they 
come we shall appeal to both sides to put an end to 
Faction. The Patriarch will ask Kallimachus, Nicanor 
and perhaps Pompeius to speak. I intend to ask 
Theophanes also. That will be four Green speakers, 
though they will not all agree to speak. The Patriarch 
and Nicsa and perhaps Smyrna will speak for The 
Church; and Symmachus and myself for thè Blues. You 
see, we must offer thè Greens every advantage. They 
may refuse to come to thè meeting; somehow, I think 
they will come to it.” 

“I am sure they will,” she said. “It is a wonderful 
thought of yours.” 
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“It is often said,” she said, ‘that women bet-av co-. 
spixaoes. I bave die chance of hearing ceraia 'thb^s 
from Theopnapes. I warn you that what he savi rnav be 
false and wiltuuy misieading. That we shall be able 
judge better as urne shows his faith. He mav he 
employed to deceive us. Stili, we ought to act as if he 
vere runmng great nsk in coming to see us. We ouo-ht 

“WnninT 6 T ay m i.T hlCh he can communicate.” ° 
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heophanes could be in the theatre possiòìv tiro or tliree 
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times a week. If that could be arranged, there would 
be his chance to communicate.” 

“I will suggest it,” she said. 

“That leads me to another point,” he said. “My anele, 
thè Emperor, asks me to ask you to sup at thè Palace 
to-morrow, as before, with Sosthenes and Macedonia.” 

“O Prince, that will be a great honour.” 

“I have told him something of what that anonymous 
letter said. But apart from that, we have been consider- 
ing thè great beauty of what you gave to us and to The 
City, and we all wish to speak to you about that. Cer- 
tainly thè Emperor does. The two others will have had 
their invitations by this time. 

“Do not feel that our Peace meeting will certainly 
bring Peace. It may well be, that thè Greens will take 
it as an attempt by us to gain time. There is a strong 
chance that it will make them strike before thè election; 
perhaps on thè very day of thè Peace meeting. I have 
not told this to thè Patriarch, but I mention it to you. 
If they do, of course, our chance will not be big.” 

“You say, if they do; ought you not to say, if they 
can?” 

“They will be more able for it than we can be to 
resist them.” 

“Prince, you must not lose hope. This morning, 
perhaps, things looked black for you. The black was 
an unbroken line. Now, if Theophanes be really going 
to fall out of their Faction, thè black is broken.” 

“He will not dare to fall out openly.” 

“Go to see him and try,” she said. “I say that thè last 
few hours have been incredibly for you. I see hope now.” 

“We left it rather late,” he said. “It is never easy to 
get back an advantage. But I must not stay longer here, 
keeping you in thè cold, however much of new hope I 
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They walked back torvards Arbutus Ternce 
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sh^ said, thougn as yet he car.n ,t he ch.iniad. TnaTt 
him when he 1S surer, and thanks are sarei." 

He pondered this as he valked horr.c, and presenti v 
carne to her meaning. 1 ' 

Theodora v.-as met° at thè Palane Door thè r — evtri™ 
by Philip thè Pisidian, .vko vas ck.aked in -.‘V-- „v ^ 
as tor a joumey. He seemed oernlexed md arn-v ' 

He said, I ara g*ad to welcome voi: c nec more Ur- 
fortunately, I shalì not bare thè nìeasu r e of talkin^ with 
you, as I am about to start upon a mission. Bicorne 
m tor a moment, to thè Littie Library.” 

The room was hung with painted plaster busts of thè 
human types found in thè Empire. “You see there thè 
Libyans of thè Pentapoìis,” he said. (So he knew ali 
about Hekebolos, of eourse.) “I grieve to be leavino- at 
suchatime, he added. “I sadly fear that thè PrincOhas 
made a big mistake by not starting for Persia. This 
standing forConsuI, you have seenVhat storms it has 
provoked. This ìs but thè beginning, I fear.” 

“I hope that you are going to some sunnv place for 
thè winter, she said. “Is it Athens? ” 

“No such good fortune,” he said. “But before I start, 
and 1 am even now semng forth, I wonder. if vou could 
suggest to thè Prince, in some very tactfuTwav, thè 
deplorarne lowering of thè Imperiai’prestige which his 
candidature has brought about. One‘ hears of nothin» 
.else.” 0 

AI.as, she said, “I could not presume to,” 
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“Ladies do not presume,” he said. “They are privi- 
leged. You little understand what a great opportunity 
you have for serving thè Prince’s welfare by a sug¬ 
gestioni of thè sort. But I have to start at once. Good 
night.” 

She wished him a speedy return. She wondered what 
crooked policy he was scheming as he went. The Palace 
maids now took charge of her. Soon she was led by 
Father Serapion to a room where thè Patriarch stood. 
She found herself talking alone with thè Patriarch about 
thè great beauty of Macedonia’s dancing. On that topic, 
she could always talk; so, it seemed, could thè Patriarch, 
who said he had danced much as a lad, before he had 
studied for thè priesthood. He said, “I can never think 
of dancing save as a holy thing. It happens to be linked 
with thè deepest experience in my life.” She feh that he 
was going to teli her this experience; he was at point 
to begin upon it, when Serapion carne in with Sosthenes 
and Macedonia, justinian followed them and welcomed 
them. Then thè Imperiai Pair entered, limping, both 
looking very old and weary; they took thè obeisances 
from their seats. The Patriarch also sat. The rest of thè 
party remained standing, while two Sardican servants 
swiftly brought in a table, on which were three dishes 
hearing what looked like rolls of linen. Theodora 
thought that they were now to be offered olives, or some 
dry wine before thè supper began. At a sign from thè 
Emperor, Justinian spoke: 

“Most trusty Sosthenes, most honourable ladies, 
Macedonia and Theodora, His Imperiai Majesty, having 
seen, with deepest pleasure, thè noble and pure art which 
you have brought back to thè Theatre, and having, in 
his wisdom, determined, that such Service pre-eminently 
calls for thè approvai of thè Throne, now, therefore, bids 
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They had first to kneel, to receive thè Patriarch’s bless- 
ing; then, to kiss hands and return thanks to thè 
Emperor and Empress. Then, stili kneeling, they heard 
thè Patriarch pray, that these three newìy en-nobled 
might grace thè order. A moment later, Justinian was 
saying that he wished to be allowed to congratulate 
them, and to say how glad he was that this little act of 
ìastice had been done; then servants led them away, to 
thè tiring-rooms, to affix thè marks of rank. The two 
women could then unroll their scrolls and read that, 
“Despite thè fact that thè said Lady . . . is of thè pro- 
fession of thè theatre, We, Justinus, by thè Grace of 
God, Emperor, now decree, that she is hereby en-noblèd 
to thè degree of thè Most Illustrious, and shall enjoy all 
rights of entry and of precedence accorded to such 
rank”. Each scroll was marked with that stendi of red 
paint, which Empire used in lieu of writing; thè 
Imperiai Seal had been afExed, and thè Praefect of 
Ceremony and Respect, thè Warder of Privileges, had 
numbered and signed it. There was no doubt of it; they 
were en-nobled. Both had exceptional talents; both had 
been born into thè despised profession of thè Theatre, 
and both had suffered bitterly in it. How many times 
they had both been cut to thè quick by thè assumption 
of all thè other classes, that thè actress was not even 
Christian, might even be without a soul, and certainly 
need not be regarded as other than an outcast and pariah. 
She might be admitted to a house to perform, but not 
to a meal, not to social intercourse, not always even to 
a church, and frequently not to Christian burial. 
Now here, without any effort made, without any 
application, it carne to both of them. They could never 
have dared to supplicate for any such privilege. Even 
had they supplicated, petitioned, prayed, all would have 
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been m vain. Now here they were en-nobied; thev could 
en ff W1 * the proudest; they could marrv with thè 
noblest. Theodora cou!d, if she wished, v.-rite to Heke- 
boios and demand that he should marrv her, so that her 
chadren might bc made lawfui. She did not see herself 
domg this^She ìooked at Macedonia who was weepinv 
with joy oi sudi a gift. r & 

“This is v/hat Comes from being thè peerless dancer 
s°u-h ” Ur tlme ” ShC Said ’ “ and of ~ bein g thè friend of 

“It all comes from your standing up for me a<*ainst 
that old brute, Anthrax.” Macedonia said. 

( “It does nothing of the kind,” Theodora answered. 
t-ome, mop up your tears, now.” 

They retumed to the Presence, wearing the bado-es 
or their rank. a 


“See,” the old Emperor cried, “here thev come. And 
well they set off the badges. And welHhey deserve 
them. Dammy, I wish one tenth of the women of the 
noblesse had one tenth as good ride and could set off 
clothes so. But, come on, now ; though it’s the fast, we 
must sup. I’ve got my wound, but what of that? The 
soldier who can t sup is iike the jackass who can’t Jack* 
he s past braying for, as the she-ass said.” ’ 

, A f rer su PP er > thè Empress asked Theodora to read to 
ner from a book of simple love-poems. She soon fell 
asleep^under the treatment, but woke presently to sav, 
My dear, you read those poems just as though you were 
making them up. Go on, dear, you’re so soothing, and 
sleep is what I want. I lie awake so, thinldng oAvhen 
Mother and I both had iron collars on.” 

_ L^ter, Theodora had the happiness of a chat with the 
Patriarch. He told her that the Peace Meeting at the 
City Hall would certainly be well attended, "that he 
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could not yet feel very hopeful of Peace from thè meet¬ 
ing, and that he deeply dreaded a Green rule. 

“I cannot feel that it will be permitted,” he said. “It 
would be a going back to thè very worst days of thè 
Empire. It would mean a rule by terror and delation 
and brutal debasement, with these frequent chariot- 
racings, with men and horses killed in them, as sops to 
thè enslaved mobs. Consider thè nature of their Jeaders. 
Kallimachus was saying only last week, and saying it to 
a crowd with great appiause, that he could not see thè 
use of schools for anyone not gomg to be a school- 
master. Yet that man aims at helping to control thè 
Empire, thè man who says that it is false and unfair to 
cali chariot-racing brutal and degenerate. However, let 
us not talk of these things. Our choir-boys said, ‘they 
did like thè lady who drilled them at thè Palace Theatré; 
she kept us in order and no mistake”. 

Just before she was to leave thè Palace, Justinian 
spoke to her in thè Little Library. 

“I have sent Philip overland to Trebizond,” he said. 
“He will never go, you will find. I am wondering if 
you will consent to this arrangement. . . . Sosthenes is 
having Theophanes three times a week to thè Swan 
Maidens, to teach thè announcers. In thè evenings of 
those days, say at five or six, will you come to read to 
my aunt? Then you can teli me if there be news.” 

This was agreed upon. 

Though she had hoped much from thè meeting of 
Theophanes with thè Prince, she was disappointed. 
When she went, on thè next evening, to read to thè 
Empress, she learned that thè Prince had not seen him. 

“I went to his place, thè Roost,” Justinian said. “He 
was not there. The man who saw me is one of these 
ward-attomeys. He says that Theophanes has gone out 
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where^r;^! 111635 ^ ^ ^ he does not ktlOW 

uneie, tu, thmks to thè vinevards et Sycs. I tcrd thè 

man that 1 wished to invite hìm to speak àt thè PatrbrYG 
meeting. He said he did -t x UI: v ..kf; e 

back; not ior a few davs, anvhow.” 

“I wonder if they bave kìiled hin:/' TheoTra said. 

Wl3r*’«A tney s ‘ I? ? ec:cd n::r -’ the '*' ~ou!d nave 
kMled him. The attenne v was ;w: telline all thè mito 

°f coutse. He is one of th»e srad- pì-icil LvwT 
who keepmen Idee Theophcnes just ciear ri th» -dcws 
or thè gallows. It is quire likely that thev bave sent hiVn 
to speak to their supporters west or nórth. Thev am 
Sharp enough tcwsee that they bave offendei hin: bv no: 
Iettrng hirn speak nere. It is cisaopoinclng, but it'mav 
be all for thè best. I asked thè attornev^to thè meet¬ 
ing, and said that I vould be verv piai if he would teli 
me when Theophanes returns. He promised to do that 
but of course won’t. There is another sad thing to teli 
you. The shiploads of corn and hav which I vasbendine 
by seato meet thè Kingfishers have been run ashore and 
fost, either by treachery or negligenceT 

That is unfortunate. Have they no magazines to 
depend on? J ° 

“I can only hope. I don’t know. There should be 
plenty on all thè post-routes; but at this rime, beset as 
we are, who can teli.- These Greens seem to hwe 
thought of everything and to be beforehand with us 
everywhere. And when I trv to do a thing. there seems 
always to be a broken axle or a wheel come off.'’ 

“You could send some wagon-Ioads of forage to meet 
them by road,” she said. “If you saw thè contractois 
tO“.mght, thè wagons could be on thè roads by dawnT 

-Not so, he said. “The Greens know perfectìy that 
we have sent for thè troops. It is no use going to any 
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contractor here in The City. These western lords own 
all thè forage businesses. They malte it impossible to buy 
forage. They hoìd up thè supplies. Hardly any is 
coming into The City. They know perfectly well that 
I want to make sure of thè magazines. Apart from that, 
they are making sure of their own supplies.” 

“I was a little in thè postal-relay Service,” Theodora 
said. “I did help to examine some of thè Guif roads 
and their supplies. Three years ago, there was a woman 
running a great dairy-farm at Pirene-under-West- 
Wood. She was named Elpis. She had marvellous hay, 
and used to supply that thirty miles of road. If you sent 
a gaìloper or two out to her, starting now, ordering her 
to send some tons to thè post-house at King’s Pirene, she 
would do it. The messengers would be there thè day 
after to-morrow. If I might add a word by your mes¬ 
senger, it might help. I felt that that woman was a 
friend. She may be dead, but thè place will stili be a 
dairy-farm, and there must always be hay there. 
Nicodemus, of Sycse, had good forage in those days.” 

“He has none now; I’ve tried him.” 

“Elpis will know thè farmers near Pirene. She would 
help to collect forage from them. They are right out- 
side thè infection of this rebellion at least.” 

They wrote thè orders; Theodora wrote to Elpis; 
letter and orders were sent off. It seemed naturai to 
them both that they should be working together. 

“This anxiety makes one see what ought to have been 
done years ago,” Justinian said. 

“It is no use thinking of thè past,” she answered. 
“Its faults are plain; they need not be repeated. I am 
not without hope.” 

“You give me hope whenever I see you,” he said. “It 
is odd that thè whole situation hinges on thè election, 
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and yet we nevcr think of thè eiection at any tixneT 
Indeed, thè eiection was nothing now to either party* 
The odora thought only of whether thè Kingfishers 

wonld be in The City before thè Green armies carne 
down upon them. She was snre that thè Greens wonld 
strike before thè Eiection Day, probably just after die 
Peace Meeting. 

“Even thè eiection may go in your favour,” she said. 

The priests nave helped your cause more than you 
think. It is known through The City that you have tried 
to bring peace. But surprise is a great thing in war. 
You have been surprised successfuily in your Palace 
arsenal. Mind that you are not surprised at thè gates. 
Be sure that your gate garrisons are not tempre! by 
women, or drugged with. drinks. And remember this, 
that thè enemy on thè north is ready now. It may 
move down upon you now. A surprise attack may come 
down by ship from thè Euxine. They’ve always got 
ships and barges enough to move some hundreds of men. 
They might drop down with any northerly wind, and be 
tied up at thè wharves, Ianded, and attacking thè gate- 
guards, from within The City, by dawm on any morning. 
So have thè booms drawm across thè channel. You have 
your naval resemsts stili. Have them on guard to-night 
at thè wharves, and be sure that thè booms are kept fixed 
to-morrow, and thè entrance guarded by patrol-ships.” 

She knew by this rime that rumour had spoken truìy. 
The Imperiai family was not respected in The City. It 
had very few friends, and most of them were doubtful. 
As she Iay aw 7 ake that night, she felt that she tvas thè one 
friend to thè dynasty in thè Empire; w T ell, she was a 
friend, and w-ould show that she was. 

She thought much of Theophanes. The hope which 
had sprung np in her, when he had come to Comito’s 
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house, was now sunk. Yet some part of his promis< 
seemed to be fulfilled. There were fewer Green speaker: 
and musicians in thè streets; there wère now no riotou 
gangs. Had Theophanes really called-off his boys, oì 
were thè Greens cutting down expenses? Or was thi 
only thè lulling of suspicions before thè storm broke? 
And where was Theophanes? She suspected that he hac 
been suspected and murdered. But thè next evening al 
thè Palace, Justinian toid her that he had heard that 
Theophanes had been sent north to speak to Green sup- 
porters there. She wondered later whether any suspicion 
of thè man had crossed Nicanor’s mind. She decided 
“No- If he had been suspected, he would have been 
kiiled. However, she had a mind which could not rest 
when a problem had been presented to it. She could 
not feel at ease about Theophanes. He had come to her, 
to betray thè Green cause, and thè next morning he had 
gone from The City. She could not believe that he had 
been chosen to speak to thè northem rebels; he was a 
City politician, skilled with a City crowd, but wasted 
in thè country, where a sportsman like Menippos, with 
a boxer on one arm and a kennelman on thè other 
would have more success. She judged that Nicanor had 
perhaps been a little jealous, or a little suspicious of him- 
not enough to have him kiiled, for he had been and stili 
was, very useful; he could swing a big City vote, and 
had all these driìled fraternities; but stili enough to wish 
him out of thè way. If he had felt that Theophanes 
was hurt at not being used as a speaker, and a less shrewd 
nian than Nicanor could hardly have failed to feel tliis, 
he might have taken this way of dealing with him. She 
could almost hear Nicanor explaining his scheme to 
Kallimachus: “That fellow Theophanes has had his use, 
but like all these fellows, is inclined to think himself too 
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S S 1 1 W0U d S hun good t0 be te-en down a 
iut e and made to feeì hxs piace. He is sore at noi bei-, 

cailed upon to speak bere. I mean to send bina r.orth t 

Jf? A ST 5 there ‘ He Wiil be enough fot 
them and won t be much of a success, but, aìì Aerarne 

he wdl thmk that thè northem risina .vili dependSkìy 
on him. Meantirne we shall control bis people bere ” ' 

. hor a day, this satisfied her ; then she found hereeìf 
woadenng agam. Shc took her walk with AiacSS 
past Theophanes Roost. in Philemon Street. It was onen 

iZ A US T B ' A im ^ ere = oin = in and for their t;on- 

Suaìlv n £rTK gOSSlp; k h3d 2 fiash l0 ° k as si:ch a W 

usuali), has. The men gomg m and out had thè look of 
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A littie later in thè morning, a thought occurred to 
her. She was lunchmg m Alacedonia’s dressinsr-room; 
shepoised thè little anchovy sandwich she had jult nude 

f' d ? U ?t t flasl,ed ““ tbar posfcfc 

1 heophanes had been put out of the wav wfaile his o- a n*rè 

Th P r , emises ^- ere “ed? What if some suspicion of 
1 heophanes had crossed Nicanor’s mind? AIi<rht h» not 
bave sent him out of The City, while he Wthe -an ?s 
o rob the Palace arsenal? Alight he not bave stored thè 
stolen weapons in the celiare of the Roost? Ali4it it not 
snxt thè Green party to bave evidence on which to han» 
heophanes if need arose? The thought carne with such 
suddenness and bnghtness into her mind that it seemed 
hke truth. Macedonia asked her xrhv she was suddenlv 
so thoughtful. She said that she had been suddenlv won- 
denng about the celiare in The City. 

“Weli you might wonder,” Alacedonia said. “You «-et 
my father to take you to the Warehouse Celiare some 
day; he could alwavs pass you in. You wouldn’t believe 
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what is underground there; Solomon s pride and thè 
Queen of Sheba’s glory and almost one-tenth of 
Theodora’s dowry.” 

That evening at thè Palace, after she had read to thè 
Empress, she was joined in thè Little Library by 
Justinian. 

“l’ve been thinking about Theophanes, ’ she said. “I 
cannot justify what I say. I just feel that some of his 
boys, as he calls them, have robbed thè arsenal. He may 
not have known it when he spoke to me at my sister s 
house, and he may not have known that thè weapons 
were put in his cellars; and they may not be there. But 
a celiar is a good store, and it may be that thè Greens 
would like to have Theophanes in their power. They 
may have put thè weapons in his cellars without his 
knowledge, so that they could force him to be faithful 
to them. It would be a hanging matter to be found with 
them there. They know what a wily knave he is.” 

Justinian listened with dose attention to what she said. 
He said, “That is a very interesting explanation of yours. 
It may be thè right one. There are many cellars in 
The City, though. Each City-palace of thè lords has 
room in it to hide a small army, let alone thè weapons. 
But thè point is interesting. There were vintners’ men 
in thè Palace precincts on thè day thè arsenal was 
cleared. But we can get no further than that. You will 
be interested to hear that Philip never went towards 
Trebizond. He got away from his escort and fled to thè 
south somewhere.” 


The City went about its daily work, as thè com- 
munities of man will ever attempt to do, even in revolu¬ 
tion and in war. All felt, in a dull way, that something 
might have come of thè Peace Meeting, if it had been 
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ptrficd years before, bue that now it was too late. 

ineodora as she went to and fro to thè Theatre. or 
to Chat a moment m thè Markets, felt that in its aulì way 
Ihe City wouid bave preferred that thè Blue rule should 
haye contmued, but that since it could not keep pesce 
either at home or abroad, thè sooner thè chance was 
made thè better. Certainly, very few in The City wished 
to tight for thè Blue rule, though a good many ìiked thè 
thought of breakmg a Green head or tv.-o. 

The meeting was to be on thè Mondav. The Citv 
pnesthood, led by thè Patriarci!, did mudi at everv 
Service to turn thè thoughts of men to Pesce. Theodora 
saw that they had mudi effect; as thè dr.rs passed thè 
tone of talk became more hopeful; se mudi more hopeful 
that thè Green musicians and speakers reappeared to say 
that thè rightful claims of thè Greens vere not to be 
set aside by any ideology, but vere going to base them- 
seìves, once for all, on freedom and justice. 

They vere not in such numbers as formerly, 
Theodora felt that thrift was at work, but they carne 
about thè streets and made her wonder if Theophanes 
had returned. The next morning he carne to thè Theatre, 
and gave his lesson to thè announcers. His attorney, a 
shrewd, secret pale man, with much mottling of freckìe 
on his face, which gave him thè look of being pock- 
marked, carne with him. "I heodora had no word with 
Theophanes, but saw him and listened to a few minutes 
of thè lesson. Indeed, all thè Theatre carne to thè wings 
during thè lesson for thè joy of hearing that great effoiS- 
less exquisite voice. She could not be sure whether 
Theophanes looked upon thè mottled man as a friend or 
as a spy. “A little of both,” she decided. Certainly thè 
creature watched him closely, though Theophanes, with 
thè easy friendliness of thè bagman and thè publican, 
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treated him as a comrade, and asked his opinion. Later 
in thè lesson she decided that thè man was there as a 
spy. Theophanes made no least attempt to look for her 
or to speak with her. “They suspect him a little,” she 
thought. “He is not to be aMowed out alone again.” 

The next day, Theophanes carne to thè Theatre with 
his attorney and gave his lesson as before. She decided 
now that Theophanes was almost a prisoner, almost a 
slave, doing what he was told. She avoided him 
altogether, and heard later from one of thè dancers that 
thè mottled man had asked: “Which is this woman they 
cali Theodora?” She wondered what message had come 
from Philip thè Pisidian or another to bid a Green spy 
bave an eye upon her. 

She read to thè Empress that evening and saw 
Justinian for a moment. He was depressed by thè want 
of information and by thè badness of thè news that had 
come through from thè returning cavalry. Aristides had 
written that thè floods were bad, and that they had made 
bad time and lost many horses. This letter was already 
a week old. It had been dated from some village, name 
illegible, on thè wrong side of thè gulf; and bore rude 
notes to say that it had been shot by arrow across thè 
floods at some place not known to them. Theodora was 
resolved not to leave Justinian in that mood of gloom. 
She said that thè letter was a week old, and that thè 
floods then must have been at their height, and that no 
flood in those parts lasted more than three days. Prob- 
ably an active man might have swum troops across thè 
day after thè height of thè floods, that is, thè day after 
thè letter was written. After one day, or one day and 
a half, further march, thè way would be clear enough. 
She was sure that thè horse might be very near The City 
before thè meeting. “Yes,” he said gloomily, “in thè 
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him than in thè meeting, and rather more in thè meeting 
than in thè cavalry’s return in time.” 

“I put a great deai of hope stili in all these thinps,” 
she said. 

“Theodora,” he said, “you put thè only hope I have 
into me; I ltnow that; God bless you for it.” 

When she reached home that night at about ten 
o’clock she found Kallianassa at thè door. “Madam,” 
she said, “let me teli you very secret and strange things. 
The man, thè speaker, Theophanes has been here to see 
you. He could not wait, nor hope to return. He would 
not write, but said that he knew well that I would not 
betray any secret of yours. In that he is wise. Listen, 
Lady, let me whisper. The Palace weapons are in thè 
cellars of his tavern, ‘The Roost’; thè young men put 
them there. They have been hidden there ever since. 
They are to be served out to thè drilled bodies after thè 
great meeting. But thè important thing is this: The 
Western lords have now made their pact with Nicanor; 
thè agreement is made but is not yet sealed. It is-to be 
sealed to-morrow moming when thè copies are ready. 
The Western lords will all talte thè Sacrament together 
to-morrow morning, then go to thè Palace to take their 
leave of thè Emperor. They will then set forth out of 
The City to meet their men who are already on thè 
march. Some of thè weapons will go in their baggage- 
wagons headed up in casks.” 

“Wait,” Theodora said, “thè wagons will have gone 
already.” 

“He did not say that, Lady.” 

“No,” Theodora said, “but thè wagons move more 
slowly; they will have started. I wonder if they got 
them away before thè gates closed.” 

“He did not say, Lady. He said that thè all-important 
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ì”!* this - [ he T f m S will begin just before dawn on 
die moming after thè meeting; noe to-morrow, nor thè 
day after, but thè moming after that. The gates v.-il! be 

fronti? 6 120615 ' Vliì . march ia freni thè north, ride in 
from thè west; thè boom will be lifted and all thè 
important pomts taken before day has fuliy dawned. 
The Palace wih be stormed. The workmen who are 
renewing thè buttresses on Constantine’s tower wiiì 
leave ladders for that.” 

« v They were f 1 the bttlc sitting-room, lit bv one candle. 

i ou are my brave girl,” Theodora said. “Thank God 
he saw that he couìd trust you. You know that you hold 
thè safety of thè Empire m vour brave head.” 

, Lad T Kaìlianassa said, “what I teli you will not 

goM cross? £aker? HC t0W mS these th % u P on 

Theodora stroked Kallianassa’s hair, which was 
lustrous, yery thick and of the darkest brown. “Friend ” 
she said, he nsked his life to teli it. If he saves us all, 
bassure we shall be glad and grateful.” 

Lady, Kaìlianassa said, “he is a great speaker. Great 
power has been riverì him by God: What he told me 
with ms very life is a sacred thing.” 

Theodora saw that Kaìlianassa had been sweot off her 
ieet by the speaker; she was not surprised. Theophanes 
eould sweep most people anywhere for a rime. 

Friend, she said, “will you come back with me to 
thè Palace. This news must be told at once. And know 
that all that I can do for his and your safetv shall be 
done Will you put on your shoes? If we take sticks 
the dogs won’t attack us, and probably all the bad men 
are in bed by this time.” 

__ ^ that no one ìays a hand on you, my Queen” 

Kaìlianassa said. “No dog nor man 'shall touch yoù; 
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though both are thè same, if you ask me.” 

They went out into thè swift dark night. 

She couid at all times enter thè Palace now. She was 
shown to thè Empress’s rooms where presently Justinian 
carne to hear thè news. He had not yet gone to bed. 

“I need little sleep,” he said, “and latterly thè situa- 
tion has not led to much sleep. I am sure that you are 
right, that thè wagons with thè arms have already 
started. And your instinct was right from thè first 
about thè weapons being at ‘The Roost’. You have 
always been right. It seems an absurd thing, but it is 
true, our dynasty depends on about two hundred naval 
reservists and Coastguards; they are thè only men in 
The City whom I can absolutely trust. There are seven- 
teen men of my clan in thè Palace here. ì trust those of 
course. The full half of thè reservists are on guard at 
thè booms and wharves. I sent another thirty this 
evening after you had gone to talee over thè northem 
gate and dose it to all trafile. That does not leave many 
for all that is to be done. I will now send some of them 
to search thè ceìlars at ‘The Roost’ and arrest thè people 
there. If that can be done quietly so that no word of it 
passes it will be something.” 

“You can spare Theophanes? He has helped your 
cause greatly, Prince.” 

“For his own safety to clear him from suspicion by his 
party he had better go into dose confinement. He will 
be a politicai prisoner here until we see.” 

“Prince,” she said, “you say you are closing thè 
northem gate from to-night. It seems to me that there 
is just a chance that thè signed and sealed agreements 
may go out of The City by thè western gate to-morrow 
moming early. The agreements will not be left in The 
City be sure. Do not search any wagons at thè gates, 
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Po t hl S ?-,° f } J S 1 dorS t0 the Customs Search 
it niffi ° UtSlde , the £ ates > at Fair Waters and 
The Old Bridge irverytmng going west must pass those 

pomts It will be a Holy Day, few vrili be P pa“tay! 

Oa.arch everyone ana everytmng, just in case.” 

i es, he said, “that seems a wise precaution. And if 
i replace thè western gate guards with sailors ali mv little 
force wni be empioyed. It's not many, two hundred, to 

dexend an entire empire.” 

Twelve were not many to upset an entire empire ” 
she said, “but they dici it.” V ’ 

He carne near to her and gazed into her eyes. “You 
are nghtly named The Gift of God,” he said. “In all 
this perplexity you give me hope and cheer and light. 
i ly mothers dyrng; my uncìe is in pain, breathin^ fire 
and slaughter which cannot be dealt; my aunt thinks me 
a boy; my servants are traitors except my seventeen; mv 
army is God knows where, and my navy not mudi 
better, and all my Empire falling to bits and mv City 
thmkmg I d better be killed. Then you come night after 
SS f "F^ings are brighter’. W hen my seven¬ 
teen are kued, and my two hundred reservists wom out 
and myself drummed forth from The City, I do believe 
you willfìnd me m the ditch and say: ‘Things are goin* 
splendidly;_one more little effort and all will be vours’.” 

Yes, Prince, she said, “if I live you may count on 
me there. ' ' 

“I believe I may count on you,” he said; “and it’s the 

one light and joy of this rime.” , " ■ 

Oh ? Prince, she said. She ffauied out asjainst his 

enemies. “Could you not arrest all those western iorck 
^ Trade Mission, as they cali themselves?” 

.......... Come, come, he said. 4 * That does more credit to 

yotir heart than to your head. I am a Iegalist, and care 
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for thè thing called evidence, and thè thing, procedure. 
I have only thè word of Theophanes against ex-Prsefects 
and thè sons and grandsons of such. If we could fìnd 
one of these agreements, signed and sealed by them, then 
we might proceed.” 

“Could you not hold these lords in The City, not 
under arrest, but by invitation? Could not thè Emperor 
order them to stay? They are leaders about to leave The 
City to command a rebellion. When they come to taira 
leave could not thè Emperor refuse thè leave?” 

“The Patriarch asked them to thè peace meeting; they 
said they would not be here. My uncle has made such 
frightful mistakes lately by acting on suspicion, which 
is an old man’s usuai fading, that I don’t think he would 
do any such thing. No. It seems to me that thè agree¬ 
ments, when signed and sealed, will be put into thè secret 
strong-rooms in thè palaces of these men. It might take 
us weeks to fìnd them, even if we broke in to search. 
Theophanes cannot know where nor when thè signing 
will take place, even if he knows that thè signing is to 
be, which is by no means sure.” 

“But if you do fìnd thè agreements,” she said, “then 
you would arrest them all?” 

“If?” he said. “Shall we have enough reservists for 
that? That is what I ask. Living in this hand-to-mouth 
Empire, that is what I ask. How many faithful remaki?” 

“My maid one,” she said. “Myself a second. You, 
Prince, many in yourself, if you would only believe so. 
That is plenty to begin with.” 

“Theodora,” he said, “when Fm with you I think thè 
game can be won.” 

“It can be played,” she said, “yes, and won. It is a 
royal game with a royal prize, which isn’t going down 
to a jockey and some race-course bullies.” 
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t flashed into ber mind that at that moment one of 

thè conspirators might weìl be saying: u lt is a rovai 
game, with a royal prize, which isn’t goiiìi? down to a 
private s book-worm nephew”. 

She had been toìd that thè Western lords would taire 
t e Sacrament on thè morrow, but had hardlv expected 
tnat they would proceed to their Saviour iike thè Three 

Kings of thè East.^ They went to thè Cathedrai in 

chariots, behind their racing teams, with thè drivers in 
their racing colours under Green favours. All thè 
m\ riad lovers of tue races carne into thè streets to see 
their favountes pass. Drivers and teams were greeted 
with roars of cheering; but Theodora was driven to 
wonder who would notice if all thè owners were re- 
moved and only horses and drivers remained. 

She went to several Services on that Sunday to cairn 
her anxiety and to pray for help to her cause. Wherever 
she went, outside all thè churches, she heard men of 
middle age talking about thè need for cairn. These men 
were all quietly and decently clad, well used to speaìo 
ing in thè open, and all using'the same arguments, almost 
thè same words. They were saying that" a great deai of 
nonsense had been talked about thè ambitions of thè 
Green Faction. The wishes of all citizens were for 
Peace, both at home and abroad. The Consular Candi¬ 
date, Hypatius, had striven for peace abroad and was 
pledged to peace at home. All thè Green leaders were 
going to thè Peace meeting on thè morrow fully resolved 
to accept any reasonable offers for peace that might be 
had. It therefore behoved all citizens to be of good 
cheer, because peace was certain; thè citizen who went 
about saying that there would be civil war was doing 
his city a grave dis-service, and trving to bring war 
about. There would be no war but peace. Let all men 
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support thè good and wise Patriarch, who was so nobly 
striving to maintain peace. On thè whole, this talk of 
peace from men who were plainly not peaceful 
frightened Theodora more than any threat. She knew 
that it was false that all thè Green leaders were goxng 
to thè Peace Meeting. They were not. Most of them 
were riding that afternoon to join their armies already 
on thè march. No doubt thè speakers were in thè pay 
of thè Greens, spreading ramours of peace to put citizens 
off their guard. The surprise was being made all thè 
greater. In thè afternoon she heard announcements that 
on thè second morning, thè Tuesday, which she knew to 
be thè day planned for thè rising, there would be a grand 
display of all thè winning teams at thè Hippodrome in 
aid of thè Patriarch’s Christmas Charities Fund. All were 
invited to be present to help this deserving cause. She 
knew from this that thè Green expected to bave com¬ 
plete possession of The City by noon on thè Tuesday; 
thè festival would be thè rallying of thè entire Green 
party, and thè declaration of Nicanor as Emperor. 
There was no need for Theophanes to teli her this. 

She went to thè Palace that night to read to thè 
Empress, who could listen to nothing but thè first two 
verses of thè 37 th Psalm. 

“Fret not thyself because of evil-doers, neither be 
thou envious against thè workers of iniquity. For 
they shall soon be cut down like thè grass, and wither 
as thè green herb.” 

The use of thè word “green” gave thè old woman 
deep satisfaction. In fact, those two verses were thè 
consolation of most of thè Blues among thè women in 
thè Palace. 
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which shone with thè iridescent creasi temer» of 
exquisite tropical birds, and placed it on Theodora’s 
dark hair. Ah,’ she said, ‘it needs vouth. You c-,« 
for yourself how it looks. Ah, childj’d like to be voung 
agam and have my hair dark again, and bare thè meri 
commg round me again. It’s all folìy, of course, but 
I d like to be a fool again and free this rime. Ah, dear, 
with your eyes and hair, and then your hands. You do 
keep your hands so good. I do like to see girls with nice 
hands. You must take that hair jewel. You become it- 
my yellow-white wooì never could. That’s for you’ 
dear. I forget your name, Massie something.” 

“Theodora, lady.” 

“Yes, it’s thè other was Massie, wasn’t it? Xow I 
wonder if you really like it.” 

“Oh, Madam, it is one of thè loveliest things I ever 
savv, and how can I thank you for your goodness to me? ” 

“Tino says you saved his life, dear. Now I wonder if 
you like sweetmeats. I told my cook she must have some 
honey-dix for you, fast or ho fast. I didn’t say that 
really, I said I must have some honey-dix.” 
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“Oh, Madam, no,” Theodora said. “I promised my 
father Timotheus I would keep thè fasts.” 

“Well, you’re right to keep thè promise,” thè old 
woman said, “but I always get dispensations now. Tino 
says things don’t look too promising, but I always say 
things blow over, generally, in politics. He worries too 
much, I always teli him; that’s what these scholars do. 
He keeps looking for news. Well, thè pigeons’ll come, 
I say, if thè hawks don’t get them or they don’t miss thè 
way. If thè sun were to come out they could work thè 
signals, but when it’s wet like this you can’t expect that. 
What do you use for your skin, dear? I expect I asked 
you that before, but I expect it’s only youth you use.” 
She babbled on for a long rime in her kind way; she 
loved youth; she had never had much of a youth her- 
self, and knew now how she had longed for it. 

Presently when thè Empress wearied of her she was 
sent to thè Little Library, where Justinian joined her. 
She had expected to find him moved, shaken and 
anxious, like thè Palace attendants. Instead she found 
him quietly confìdent and more alive and alert than 
before. She remembered how Timotheus had said that 
if a man showed readiness for great things thè spiritual 
powers blew strength into him so that he might attempt 
them. 

“Well,” he said, “you may have noticed some anxiety 
among thè Palace people. They are anxious because 
Philip has been taken and will be examined. All those 
white faces that you see here are expecting to be thè 
next. Now I do not know what you will feel about it, 
but I hope that you will come to thè meeting to-morrow, 
you and your friend, will you?” 

“Indeed I will,” she said, “if you could contrive a pass. 
Macedonia will come if I go.” 
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“Here are passes,” he said. “I would like you to be 
there ìf you could endure it. W hen one puts a thin® 
to thè touch one needs thè few peonie of one’s 
camp.” r 

“I hope that you will always reckon me as one of 
those, she said. 

“One of thè chief,” he said. “You would like to bear 
die situation. "We bave some thirty more men of our 
clan from Sardica; they are parts of ourselves who will 
live ot die with us. My uncle is very ili and suffeis 
much from his wound, but if things g'o ili with us he 
will insist on bemg hoisted on to a borse; he'll go out 
with thè clan. Then my riders have brought in thè news 
that thè men are marching on The City from thè north 
and west. Some seven thousand foot’ from thè north 
and about eight hundred borse from thè west. They 
have had camps and watering-places with fodder and so 
forth prepared for them. There has been plenty of rain 
as you know, but both armies will be in sight from thè 
walls to-morrow afternoon when thè Peace Meeting 
begins.” ° 

“And, Prince, what strength have you?” 

“I have Theodora,” he said. 

“You know that, Prince,” she said,* “but what other?” 

“What weakness?” he said. “We’ve a lot of young 
men of thè Blues who have been drilling in back-yards 
and places lately; there are some Green agents among 
them too. They will not be any great use. As to thè 
horse under Aristides, I’ve sent all possible fodder along 
thè roads and all thè young sappers from thè Engineer¬ 
ing Schooìs to see to any bridges which may be down, 
but thè fìoods have been bad, and out there at thè gulf 
floods can be very destructive. IVe sent out all the°re- 
mounts that can be scraped together. I just forestalled 
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thè Green agents in that, by thè way; just beat them 
by half an hour.” 

“But, Prince, will your men be in rime?” 

“We shall soon know,” he said, “shall we not? It will 
be touch and go. It will be thè one race in which I shall 
beable to take some interest.” 

Brince, she said, may ì ask you one thmg? You said 
that if things go ili your uncle will be hoisted on a borse 
and go out with thè clan. I know that is thè Sardican 
way, to gather round thè chief, men and women, and 
go out in a body and get killed round thè chief. I want 
you to Jet me go out with thè clan.” 

“Why,” he said, “it wouldn’t be much of a clan with- 
out you.” 

He carne over to her, kissed her hands and said: “If 
you won’t be of my clan and of my blood and my house 
I will go out and die by thè road. You are thè loveliest 
thing God ever brought into my sight. Fm lop-sided 
and queer. Fm only thè half of a puzzle; but you’re thè 
other half, and when Fm with you I see a sort of 
Kingdom of Heaven which I believe we could 
malte.” 

“O Prince, O Prince.” 

What d’you say, beloved, don’t you thinlt we could 
malte it?” 

‘‘We’d die trying,” she said. “But let us not talk or 
thmk of dying. You will know that thè Greens are 
preaching Peace now. I suppose that is a blind?” 

“Yes; a blind; they mean to attaclt at dawn, thè day 
aiter to-morrow.” J 

* j ^ tr y to rus ^ ^ g ates ’ of conrse, from- both 
sxdes? 

T ^ es ‘ ^ ^ ave seen ^ they cannot rnsìi them. 
Iht gates will delay them for some hours. I have. 
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“And in thè meantime,” she said, “there mav be a 
sudden blow bv thè Greens even before thè meeting” 
Yes, why not? It might be successful. The more 

surprises a man can spring thè better bis chance of 
success.. 1 m shutting all The City gates at noon to- 
morrow, and only known people* vili be aìlowed in 
before^ noon. But now I have to go to bear reports. Mv 
aiint bids me .say that a ioghi has been prepared for you 
if youwisfa to stay bere to-night.” 



“No, Brince, thank you. I must go home. Theophanes 
may have left some word and my maid Kallianassa 
expects me: May I say one word, Prince, that I hope 
and pray for your success to-morrow. I think your star 
shines bright, Prince.” 

“You make it shine, my gift from God,” he said. 
“Sometimes I think we may just do them; at other times 
I wonder. Sometimes I seem in a great stream drifting 
to a cataract and certain to go over. Well, I’ve leamed 
that apathy’s a deadly sin. But you wiii come to thè 
meeting if thè meeting is held, and after thè meeting 
your maid and you had better be in thè Palace here 
until we see.” 

“We wili be of your clan then,” she said. 

“You are now,” he said. He went to a drawer and 
pulled from it a piece of stuff. “We come from a moun¬ 
tain lake,” he said. “Our ancestress was a swan maiden. 
Our colour is this blue of thè lake with thè white swans 
flying over it. This makes you one of our clan if you 
will wear this; and no lovelier spirit ever wore it.” He 
took thè blue jewel from his shoulder and pinned thè 
cloth upon her shoulder. “There,” he said, “now you 
are pinned to us. Our word is ‘Truth shines’.” With 
that belief they parted on thè brink of thè cataract. He 
kissed her hands again and glared into her eyes. He was 
unlike any man who had made love to her in thè past, 
but she was never near him without feeling shattered 
by thè vehemence of his feeling. He went swiftly out 
of thè room; she flung herself down and kissed where 
his feet had stood. “I never thought that I could do 
that for a man,” she muttered. 

The night was somewhat showery till after midnight, 
then clearing winds blew till dawn; after that they died 
and thè sky cleared for fair weather. 
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Theodora asked Macedonia to come to thè meeting 
with hei-, but Macedonia refused. Her father had ha 
word from someone that thè meeting micht not be ver 
safe for a woman; besides, Sosthenes wanted her to re 
hearse. Sosthenes was not polite about Thcodorai soia 
to thè meeting. “Isn’t thè illusion of an art enough 
you.^ he asked, “but you must trv thè illusion of 
politics? Wel!, go to vw meeting if vou mi T Thi 
sooner thè two gangs of fools and scoundreis cut each 
other s throats thè sooner we can start her e. Comito’s 
sister and Macedonia^ friend ought not to go whorini 
after pohtics. However, go; onlv do come back teiere 
dark. Politics, when you might go to a dressmakeri 
or to see thè new conj urei*. 

uj 1 - 6 was , an not very convenient 

building, used for civic functions and discussions. It 
was long, well lighted and could seat five hundred 
people. A long broad table ran down three-cjuarters of 
its length in its centre. This had seats for abcut fortv 
people. Behind these seats were open spaces with two 
inconvenient tiers of raised seats against thè side walls. 
At thè head of thè table was a presidenti throne. At 
thè foot of thè table there was a space and then six tieis 
of raised seats. Theodora sat in row Alpha, seat severi, 
of these. She.was a little to thè right of thè centre facing 
thè Presidentiaì chair. There was a gallery above her 
head. A young man, a good-looking secretarvi of some 
kind who had been sene there by Justinian to look after 
her, explained that thè Patriarch would be in thè chair, 
and that thè Blues would be on her side of thè table. 
Prince Justinian about three chairs down from thè 
Patriarch and Symmachus beside him. The Greens 
would be on thè ieft side of thè table. Up above in thè 
gallery were thè wives, widows and daughters of Prte- 
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fects and Gcvernors. Theodora saw that only three 
other women were sitting below in thè main hall. 

The City had been very tense as she carne to thè hall- 
many people had been in thè streets and almost all had 
obeyed thè request of thè Patriarch not to prejudice thè 
success of thè meeting by wearing favours or shouting 
party cries. She knew that everyone now ltnew thè 
certainty of civil war if agreement were not reached at 
that discussion. 

The Hall quickly filled up. She heard above her thè 
drawì of thè speech of thè world of wealth and influence, 
whose members knew thè gossip of thè moment and 
called all prominent men by nicknames, often with terms 
of endearment, “Darling Gugu”, “That charming Ron- 
ron”, etc. Some of thè important women carne in at thè 
wrong door into thè main hall, and caused a good deal of 
disturbance at being asked to go into thè gallery. Theo¬ 
dora noted thè dresses of these with wonder that so few 
of them had any sense of dress. She saw that they con- 
sidered a woman well dressed only if she plainly bought 
her things from certain people. They had no feeling for 
beauty of line or of colour. She reflected that thè squaws 
of thè Libyans and every woman in thè bazaars of thè 
East seemed better dressed than these. In thè midst of 
thè chatter, and thè occasionai bursts of cheering out- 
side and inside thè Hall as prominent men carne in to 
take their places, she prayed for Justinian and his 
cause in a wordless passionate hoping that he might 
triumph. 

Punctually at thè appointed time thè Precentor entered 
with thè cry of “Be reverent all”, and as people rose and 
bowed their heads thè Patriarch entered with Nicaea and 
another Bishop not known to her. “Probably Smyrna,” 
she thought. They went to their thrones, while Justinian, 
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meeting might end it. He assured them that any offers 
likely to lead to lasting peace would be welcomed, at 
once carefully considered or debated (if they had to be 
debated) in thè friendliest possible way. He had no 
wish to try to white-wash his party; it had been guilty 
of crimes; there was no sense in denying that. Well, let 
that acknowledgment show that thè wrong and thè folly 
of crime were now recognised. Let both sides have done 
with crimes and see if frank friendship might not achieve 
what centuries of bitterness and bloodshed had not 
achieved. He asked that thè proposals of thè Green 
Faction might now be laid before thè citizens. 

Theodora thought that he had spoken perhaps two 
minutes too long. Her theatrical past had given her a 
shrewd sense of how and when to leave off. She wished 
that she had had thè rehearsal of him; she would have 
condensed and pointed his remarks, and ended on a 
stronger note. There was much appiause for Justinian 
from thè supporters sitting beside him; thè House was 
silent, though it had approved him. The Greens were 
silent; thè women in thè gallery chattered. In thè 
silence Theodora could hear disparaging remarks about 
Justinian, why was he not wearing purple, why was he 
always reading law or talking to priests? “A very feeble 
speech, if you ask me,” one woman said. Another said: 
“That he had this Sardican accent which made every- 
one sick. This man to come dictating to a man like 
Nicanor to make peace. I hope Nicanor puts him in his 
place.” 

The talk buzzed for some moments, then all saw that 
Nicanor, after whispering to some of his friends and 
casting a glance or two over his shoulder, was about to 
rise. He had a waxen tablet in his hand; on it he had 
jotted some heads of paragraphs. He rose suddenly to 
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We, therefore, of thè Green Party, may weìl be believed 
to be glad to hear that our opponents seek a reconcilia- 
tion and ofFer, if I may say so, thè cheek of thè aggressor 
to thè kiss of thè victim. But while accepting thè 
principle of thè need of a reconciliation, we, of thè 
Green Faction, ask ourselves why it is that our opponents 
choose this time of all times for thè friendly offer. The 
Empire is at peace. Trae, there are lands within it which 
thè ruling Faction has provoked into rebellion or reduced 
to a chaos; but stili, in thè main, thè Empire is at peace. 
It is true that thè ruling Faction threatens Persia with 
invasion; but that crime has not yet been perpetrated. 
For thè moment, thè Outer Empire is at peace. At home 
here in The City we bave other images of peace. We 
have an Emperor beloved by at least all those of his sub- 
jects who share his limited Outlook and illiteracy. We 
have also those other signs of peace, a large and grow- 
ing body of unemployment; a systematic thwarting and 
starvation of all those arts of agriculture which alone 
can enrich a State; a vicious fostering of that fictitious 
commerce in unwanted and unnecessary articles by 
which a few are enriched and thè rest impoverished. 
Stili outwardly there is peace, is there not? The tree, 
however rotten in its heart, presents an outer shell to thè 
world, which seems sound. Yet at this moment thè 
dominant Faction asks us to conclude a lasting agree¬ 
ment, to kiss and make friends, put aside all criticism, 
all judgment, all condemnation, and rally to thè task of 
propping what neglect, folly and incompetence have 
made crazy.” 

He paused a while; his supporters applauded; he 
smiled a little with a sneering smile; he was relishing 
his talk; he knew that he was galling his enemies, and 
had as yet only begun. “Yes,” he went on, “they want 
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come fror n Persia. What can you expect from such 
treachery but hostikty? How can you blame him for 
suspectmg us, and for arming to forbid anv further act 
or treachery? It was common knowled'ge in Persia 
y en ^ yas there, so zeaiously are our State secreta 
kept that our Emperor meant to invade Persia in thè 
spnng, and was already gathering bis armv alon? thè 
. coasts of Asia Minor ready to attack as soón as saiimo* 
recommenced. The positions and composition of our 
rorces were known, as aìso thè interestingr fact that thè 
Emperor’s nephew, a man perhaps more ìearned in 
Church History and thè compìexities of obsolete laws 
than m thè conduct of war, was appointed to command, 
and had even started upon his jouraey.” 

Here thè Blues interjected cries of: “Stop all this 
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insolence.” “Come to thè point.” “Make your peace 
proposals.” “This is a Peace Meeting.” “Teli us what 
you suggest as a basis for lasting peace.” “Have done 
with all this. We want your help, not your sneers.” 

Nicanor smiled, bowed to thè Patriarch and said: 
“Most Holy Father, before I come to consider thè 
future as I hope to do, if not interrupted, I wish to make 
a clear statement of thè present. All proposals made by 
my Party must be based on our view of thè present. I 
must, therefore, be permitted to say exactly how we 
view thè present.” 

This siienced thè interrupters. He continued: “I was 
saying that our Emperor’s nephew, filled with hopes of 
military glory, had started for thè East to take up his 
command. Elowever, it reached this soldier’s ears that 
thè Green Faction, stirred by repeated request, by over- 
whelming social need, and by its own hope of social 
improvement, had determined to contest thè election for 
Consul. He learned that it was thè intention of thè 
Green Faction, thè strictly legai intention, to restore to 
that office, if it so chanced that thè will of thè people 
returned their candidate to thè office, to restore to that 
high Office, thè Consulship, all those old powers stili 
lawfully attached to it, to make it again what it always 
was before successive despots stifled it, thè citizens’ 
defence against thè tyranny and iniquity of brutal, 
treacherous and illiterate wearers of thè purple.” 

Here all thè Greens present broke out into enthusiastic 
cheering. Nicanor allowed them to applaud while he 
watched thè effect of his words upon Justinian. Theo- 
dora saw thè smile of relish on his face; he was enjoying 
this attack. Justinian watched him with cool good 
humour; thè touch about his illiterate uncle had not 
been missed. As thè appiause diminished, Nicanor again 
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twitched his green siik, dug his fingere more deeply into 
ìt and continued. r ' 

Such, Fellow-Citizens,” he said, ‘Vere thè positions 
?. t j 6 P art * es a ^ ew davs ago. On thè one hand, a 
biood-thirsty, treacherous, unscrupulous iiliterate tyrant, 
resolved to shed thè blood of innocent and harmless 
foreigner 3 and to waste thè treasure of thè Empire under 
thè banners of his nephew, and in this, sir,” he added to 
Justmian, I speak with thè moderation forced on me bv 
thè presence of our niost to be revered Fsthers in God* 
On thè other hand, a few dishonoured, tncked, crushed 
and humiliated men, faithful to old friends, and to old 
tiaditions, who feel that Liberty is vorth thè stnicr^lin^ 
for, by legai means, by laws, sir, not obsolete li!<e thè 
many you know, but set aside and daily outragcd bv 
usnrping despotism and ambitious nepotism.” 

Here thè cheering broke out into a roar for severa! 
minutes. 

“Such, sir, was thè situation only a few days ago. And 
now, may I beg you all to consider thè situation now? 
No sooner did word reach thè usurpar who now wears 
thè purple.” Here there was almost a riot. The Blues 
shouted, hissed and booed; thè Greens cheered. Nicanor 
with thè utmost coolness continued: 

“No sooner did iiliterate authority gather from thè lips 
of an ambitious relative that his posltion and assumptions 
xnight soon be legally challenged by those with not only 
law but right upon their side, than'he at once made that 
smear of red paint, which with him passes for a signa¬ 
ture, and cancelled his nephew’s appointment. Why did 
he do this? Was it to save thè lives of Imperia! troops 
certain to be sacrifìced by thè book-worm’s ignorance 
of war, as of those sports which we hold to be thè image 
of war? The question might be asked: Was it because 
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he felt that his Persian policy was too strong a mixcure 
of iniquiry and imbecility even for modem statesman- 
ship? That question, too, might be asked. No; it was 
neither of these things. It was thè fear that at last a law- 
abiding population was roused to protest, and sought 
legai means of self-defence. It was because he saw that 
he could thwart, trick, terrify and destroy this people 
no longer. The balance which he had overset was now 
being restored. Spiritual powers, long outraged, had at 
last prompted thè Avengers. Was it not curious to see 
how this usurping tyrant, in thè purple through an act 
of treachery, and confirmed there by acts of murder, 
should have trembled at thè thought of Law? ‘Ah, if 
Law be thè need,’ he seems to have said, ‘Law shall be 
here. We will make our nephew Consul.’ No sooner 
was this thought of than it was put in practice. Almost 
at thè last moment at which a candidate could lawfully 
be nominated, thè nephew was nominated. He appeared 
at a meeting organised by thè opposing Faction, to plead 
his cause and to display his qualifications. ‘You seek to 
restore thè Consulship in all its old splendour,’ he seemed 
to say. ‘You seek to bring thè people thè defence of this 
great office. I, too, thè Emperor’s nephew, who hope 
soon to be thè Emperor, I, too, seek for thè office. With- 
out it my chances are in perii. With a Consul opposed 
to iniquity what chance will iniquity nave? I hope there- 
fore that you will make me thè Consul, with my friend, 
of course, thè well-known jerry-builder, who has ever 
voted as iniquity has asked or usurpation bidden.” 

Again there was a tumult; he smiled. When it had 
subsided he continued: “But it was not enough to ask 
for thè Chief Magistracy. Others more worthy had 
already asked. Others more worthy had thè support of 
thè voters. Consider for a moment what steps thè Blue 



Faction took when thè certainty of defeat at thè polis 

ttevTake^ T!^ P T! ^ ^ brains - What «et? did 

hey take. They cailed a meeting at which thev told us 
> a ~ Fac ^° n ^ as wicked. Little choir-boys sano of thè 
beauty of brotherìy love. Hoìy voices urcred unitv! Not 

a w . or ’ ^ nin f’ not one single word was sa;d al Tour rc- 
storing vhat had been seized or off ermo to elecno^ vhat 
was snatehed by W. No, ve weremld that Facrion 

as wicx^ed and opposed to Christian principìes, and thn 
therefore our Faction should not seek U mdmsT 
should not try to restore that old follv of thè Consul- 
ship uhich only made trouble between thè YCoIf and 
me Lamb. I here was some indignation at thè meeting 
but I gathered, m spire of thè noise, that we were asked 
to ta\.e a little time to consider this crear question for 
upon our decision thè peace of The^City and Empire 
depended. It was to us, so we were told, before poouìar 
fury stopped thè teller, that The City and thè Empire 
ooked for peace. Was it? Ah, friends, when thè offer 
was made to us what measure of peace was in our 
opponents hearts? Even as we were begged for peace 
even as we were besought to establish peace, these 
nypocrites messengers were galloping to recali thè 
troops so rashly sent from The City. All this talk of 
peace was but to gain rime while thè troops retumed 
to help them to crush liberty. I sav boldly to this nephew 
of a tyranmcal usurper that his offer of peace is due to 
dread and craft because he fears thè justice of an out- 
raged people. He seeks rime to bring here his hired 
assassins. Meanwhile he offers us thè kiss of Judas thè 
traitor, I say to you, Justinian, that vour uncle, thè 
Emperor, is a thief and a murderer. I say that voti hope 
to pront by thè murder as you ha ve profìted bv thè theft. 

I say that your offer of peace is craft and policy while 



you and your uncle plot our destruction. By what right 
do you talk to us of peace while thè State’s troops gaìlop 
at your orders to destroy us who seek only to defend 
our liberty. How can you talk of peace and endincr 
Faction when at this moment your minions shut thè City 
Gates and search all comers to The City lest they should 
seem to favour thè Green Party. Your troops hurry 
hither, your ships scour thè narrow waters, your guards 
molest and rob us, yet you talk of ending Faction. I say 
that we of thè Green Party know your iniquity and see 
through your guile. You are one of those other 
miscreants of thè purple, who slaughter as soon as they 
have deceived. We are not so simple. We will have our 
Consul, we will have our ancient safeguards, we will 
have Liberty, and no craft, no treachery, no theft, no 
murder shall rob us of these things.” 

After thè tumult of appiause had died, he continued: 
“I have little more to say, Fellow-Citizens. To you, Most 
Holy Father in God, and to you, Right Reverend 
Pastore, I offermy apologies if I have spoken with more 
bitterness than is seemly in a Christian. But to those of 
thè Blue Faction who desire an end of Faction I say only 
this:—If you seek an end of Faction give up some of those 
things which have been thè prize of successful Faction. 
Surrender thè purple to popular election, pay into thè 
Treasury thè golden spoil of bribery and theft. Make 
a lasting peace by generous dealing on your eastem 
frontier. Seek not to check or influence a free election 
by calling soldiers post-haste from their stations. Show 
thè peaceful Party that you mean peace. Dismiss your 
cruisers; end your hateful use of thè State’s resources for 
thè benefit of one party, and that thè youngest and thè 
least beneficiai. Show us that you mean peace, and thè 
Green Faction which has always stood for peace, which 
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seeks only peace, will by all its strength and all ìk 
fervour Work wi,h you ,o make a lamng’l”.” 

He had been speaking with ranch greater power -nd 
cleamess aa he proceeded; he ended with a cle r ri-- 
.ng poaver, very moving. He was a? pl=uded cren bvihe 
Blues. Tneodora thougnt thar he had done wed m U ch 
better than she had expected of him. 

When he had ended, thè benign Xicaea rose and snoke 
tor some mmutes with e’egance and chanr. Ke'md 
that he wished both pames to clsar their minds of h i* rt d 
m thè first speeches of thè meeting. When thè ran-r^r 
had all been emptied out. if anv rancour had been 
brought to that .Meeting which he. for one, w-ndd never 
like to thmk, then friendship would prevai!, and thè 
Drotherhood within us assert itself with fruitful cyc^rs- 
tions on which policies might be framed. ' ‘ 

. ^'bile he was speaking one of thè Green ex-Pryfects 

s f in G ° n - t ^ le ^ e ? an t0 make himself a souvenir of 
thè Meeting by asking his neighbour to sign his name 
upon a tablet of parchment and pass it along thè tablc for 
thè signatures of all thè other leaders there nresent. 
When lus parehment had gone to three places. others on 
that side began to do thè same thing.* When Xicaea 
ceased and sat, half a dozen parchments had accumulated 
at his chair. “What is all this?” he asked. 

. People know that they have yoor pravers and bìess- 
mg, Right Reverend,” Justinian caìled. “Thev \rant also 
your signature.” 

“That is a little thing to grant,” thè old man said, “'out 
Iet me see now. I am somewhat short-sighted: perhaps 
someone will kindly point just where nv name must be 
put.” 

Pompeius, who was sitting next to him, did this. There 
was some little pause in thè proeeedings while parch- 
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mencs passed. The audience tittered a little at thè sight 
Symmachus felt that perhaps thè Meeting was beine 
wiìfully made absurd by this trick of thè asking for th< 
signatures. He rose with thè customary bows to thf 
Patriarch and thè Bishops and said: “This Meeting ha< 
been called to promote peace. It has begun with an 
assumption which should not be aliowed to pass un- 
challenged. The last speaker has assumed that all thè 
evils of Faction have proceeded from thè Party which 
wears thè more beautiful colour. It seems to us that thè 
purpose of thè Meeting might be better served if borii 
parties would frankly admit that certain things have been 
done by them and encouraged by them and paid for by 
them ... I am speaking deliberately . . . which do 
not look well upon reflection and would sound very ugly 
m confession. To one, who, like myself, has lived for 
thè last few weeks within this City, it has certainly 
seemed that thè Party led by thè last speaker has pro- 
moted civil strife by every means in its power, by 
organised insult, terrorism and brigandage.” ’ r 

The Green adherents cried, “No, no. Order. Shut up. 
No insults here.” r ‘ 

One moment, please, ’ Symmachus said. Somewhere 
outside thè Hall in one of thè passages a little mechanical 
peal of silver bells began to chime. Many such' were in 
The City then.. As thè bells chimed Symmachus waited, 
as though not liking to speak through thè noise. When 
thè peal ended he said, a I have no wish to insult. I would 
only ask thè leaders of thè Green Faction if they have 
not known of gangs of bullies who have within thè last 
weeks smashed and pillaged thè shops of Blue supporters 
and cruelly beaten their owners?” 

Menippos answered: “A certain amount of horse-play 
takes place at every election. Who complains of that?” 
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“People who care about Law do comphin of vini 

rbT? °5 the ^ Symmachus said - “I worJd also s; 

thè leaders of thè Green Faction if thev bave krsown < 

in y theW m h d ' dnlled md amed bod ’ ies of supporre 
m the Northern province whose avowed alni has been ; 

supporr their Faction with spears?” 

S $u “ Tbat kiry-stoiy has been told a 
ver The City. The trutn of the matter seems to be thi 
e Blues some years ago suppressed an arrr.cd ris:r.~ i 
those parts with such barbaritv that thev bave b% 
afraid of the Avengers ever since. Bar mv son wj 
ridmg through the Northern province iast week. I: :r.x 
interest you to bear that he round no sign of rebellior 
lhe province is quiet and, indeed, too cruelìv G 
povenshed by Blue rule to think of rebeìlion 
The Greens applauded this. The House was liswnim 
very intently. There was a feeling that an exolosioì 
might not be far off. 


Symmachus continued. “I am interested in hearing 0 f 
your Son’s report, Lord Kalhmachus,” he said. “I do^v.ot 
° «xT^f aS ^ ) vbat y° ur Son was doing in that province.*’ 
No,” Kallimachus answered, “I whl teli vou. He was 
learning the truth of the report circulated br Blue 
emissanes, that the province is about to rebel. He wished 
to nail yet another He of the Blues to the post of infamy.” 

I am only sad, Symmachus replied, “that he did not 
stay nearer his ancestral home, thè reward, I believe, of 
thè successful concubinage of an ancestress. Had he but 
stayed nearer home he might have learned the truth of 
yet another report, that the Green leaders there are about 
to ride upon The City with the ‘amateur cavalry", as ic is 
called of your friends and henchmen. But perhaps that 
also is a fairy-story, known by you all to be such?” 

“You impudent hound,” Kalhmachus cried. 




“At least I am not of your kernel,” Symmachus said. 
“Answer me. Are your men riding on The City?” 

“Really,” Nicanor said, “what measure of peace can 
come from a Meeting like this?” 

“That is what we are here to fìnd,” Symmachus said 

“Perhaps,” thè Patriarch said, “perhaps thè Lord 
Kallimachus would offer a formai denial?” 

“No,” Kallimachus said, “this meeting breaks up.” 

“One moment, please,” Justinian said, “may I beg 
people to remain for one moment? A matter of very 
great importance remains. Please keep your seats.” 

The tumult ceased. The angry leaders sat again. 

Justinian opened his despatch case and took from it 
various papers. Seeing at his side some of thè parchments 
covered with signatures, he lifted one of these and 
looked at it while thè House fell stili. The House became 
deathly stili. One of thè Greens, a little man with a vivid 
face, said, “Don’t look so solemn, Tino; we regard you 
with pity more than anger”. 

The House sniggered at this and then fell again to a 
dead silence. 

He seemed to expect some more comment from thè 
Greens; as none carne, he made thè customary addresses 
to thè Patriarch and Bishop and at once began to speak. 

“Fellow-Citizens,” he said, “I had hoped that an offer 
of settlement, fairly and sincerely made, might seem so, 
and might be met in a similar spirit of fairness and eager- 
ness to settle. Disputes within a city can but min both 
sides. This City, which should be thè fair Queen of all 
thè world, remains uncrowned, not because her citizens 
do not love her, but because they hate each other. I am 
twitted with reading thè Laws and thè Lives and 
Writings of thè Saints. It is trae. I study both these 
things; thè one, to find what basic stones of liberty and 
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Se other to S 2 ^ l f hm * our ^nionweaith; 
men in rh P th ? § xudan I ce whlch has mspired simple 
men in thè past ro thè search and thè discovery of midi. 

of thf V h a ! lsten ® d w ith interest to thè eloquent speech 
of thè Champion of thè Green Faction. Amon«r thè Lnv 
c arges brought by him some stand out pre-eminentiy. 
His .speech is hardly thè weìcoming of friendly dis- 
cussion for which we had hoped. Itìs ìittle more than 
arraignment oi persons and policies. Amono- thè 
arraignments are these: that I hope to profit by a murder 
and that my offer of peace is craft and policv.” 

( lher u e c ™ e Ioud crie s of “So you do. So thev are ” 
rom thè Green side. He waited tiìl thè Greens had 
fimshed and contmued; “We are told at thè end of thè 
speech that if we seek thè end of Faction, we shonld «rive 
up certain things which ha ve been thè prize of successfuì 
r action, i gather that he meant our Emperor, who has 
been crowned and consecrated, who has taken thè Oath 
demanded of our Emperors, should abdicate, so that his 
position might be voted for. It is trae that I bave read 
many iaws, but I cannot naxne any I-aw bv which any 
such procedure could be countenahced. Xext, we were 
told to make a Ìasting peace by generous dealine on our 
eastem frontier. That is and has been for two vears thè 
endeavour of thè Emperor. That it has been subrlv 
thwarted, lame and rime again, by unscrupulous aeents. 
who have remained undetected, is’well known. We°have 
as yet no proofs against those agents, no proofs, that is. 
which would satisfy any Court of Law as to their 
ìmquity, but their doings and their names are known. 
They are thè names of men of thè Green Faction. Xext. 
we were advised not to try to influence a free election 
b 7 C 2 ,lling‘ soldiers frorn their st&tioos, we were to disuiiss 
our cruisers, and end our use of thè State’s resources 
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for thè benefit of one party, meaning, I take it, thè Blue 
Party, which he calls, for some reason, thè youngest in 
thè State. He means, I think, that thè Party of Com¬ 
merce and Marine Adventure, thè Blue Party, is younger 
than thè Party of Agriculture and thè Sports which seem 
to be its solace. Lastly, he made use of words which I 
noted down and now repeat. “Show us that you mean 
peace, and thè Green Faction, which has always stood 
for peace, which seeks only peace, will by all its strength 
and all its fervour work with you to make a ìasting 
peace.’ Only show us that you mean peace, and thè 
Green Faction, which has always stood for peace, which 
seeks only peace, will by all its strength and all its 
fervour work with you to make a Ìasting peace. There 
you have thè Green Faction’s declared policy; is that 
so?” 

“Yes,” thè Greens cried, “but show that you mean 
peace first.” 

“Do you repeat,” Justinian said, “that you have always 
stood for peace?” 

“Certainly,” many voices cried. 

“You declare before this Assembly that you seek only 
peace?” 

“Of course we do. Peace is only kept from us by thè 
Blues.” 

There was*some roar of disturbance which lasted for 
a couple of minutes. 

“I have often wondered,” Justinian said, “at thè claims 
so often advanced for what is called thè honourable 
school of war. That a man should risk his life for his 
City, his Faith, or those dear to him, nothing is more 
noble. To lay down your life for a friend, or for an 
ideal, what is more beautiful? Yet when you consider 
thè conduct of any war, what of nobility do you fìnd, 
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T ch ba "e-faced, outr^er 

double-deaìmg, deceit, 


. w T . . o? —frana, 

ness? I rejcice th 2 ; thè Gre» F==don sdnds - 


ageous, lyincr, treacherv 

*eannc-is, cruci: v, bs?e- 

i r } miceli ^action r ’ 

seeks for peace and wiil work for Ì4 ?U , =e : 

F“-=S1 ìès 

attempted murder ” n “ ,ardei arìd 

Eel'td Sr kpsed a ** hdd “P 

p p =éS£ sa f z ì c “f- p ™ f „i 

wd and pfeteffids' m lorZ^ZUt^l 
bave here withm my hand a remarkable document dJatn 

P on . y a few bours ag° by you very men who now sir 
oppone to me and as one declare in ke presence of 0 S 

S U VOuten that T SCek ° nIy P £ace : lQ Jocul 

NicanOT vou Kon° U ^f 16 ’ S1< ? n » °PP°site to me, you 
and vò„ 7 A-f k • imaChUS 3nd y ° Ur son ’ Kallisthenes, 

A v/ ’ M , ei pPP os ’ co^enant and agree with 
Archidamas and his fnends, that they shall come down 

P 0Ur n ° rt bern gates with seven thonsand foot this 
i temoon. At thè same rime, you, Nicanor, agree with 
Kalhmachus and his fnends that they shall come down 
ipon onr western gates with seven'hundred horse, all 
-quipped, armed, officered, and already upon thè march 
uther. You covenant with them that you, by means of 
rour £ an S s bere, shall have thè City Gates'opened to 
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them, and that together you will seize thè person of thè 
Emperor and thè executive power and at once set up a 
provisionai Government on thè lines detailed in this 
Schedule. Here are thè documents, three copies of them 
duly signed by you all and sealed with your private seals. 
These documents are your acts and deeds, they are 
evidence of thè extent to which you stand for peace and 
seek it. Let me in justice gladly add that thè names 
Hypatius and Pompeius are not among thè signatories.” 

“Show me that document,” Nicanor said; “forgery is a 
very easy matter.” 

Justinian tossed a parchment across thè tabìe. “Forgery 
is by no means easy to honourable men,” he said. “I 
hand this duplicate parchment deed to our Spiritual 
Father here. He will see that it is throughout in thè hand 
of that man opposite, Philemon, letters from whom, for 
thè easier comparison, are now in our Spiritual Father’s 
hands. This agreement, signed and sealed by each one 
of you, is Archidamas’ copy. I defy you to deny your 
signatures. Your usuai signatures are here on thè parch- 
ments lying on thè table. Anyone here can see that 
these documents are your acts and deeds. I defy you 
to hand me your signet rings. That ring upon your 
finger, Nicanor, is that of thè Quadriga and Nike, here 
impressed. Your ring, Kallimachus, is thè Persian Seal of 
thè running Gazelle, here imprinted. Yours, Theo- 
phrastus, is thè doublé Corn-Ear, peculiar in this, that 
your seal has a chip in its left upper quadrant. Dare you 
show your ring to prove that ibis not so?” 

There was utter silence in thè House. The Patriarch 
looked at thè writing, compared it with some parchments 
already at his side, and then looked at Nicanor for some 
word of protest or explanation. Nicanor was cairn. 
Kallimachus was clutching thè table; Menippos was 
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whispermg ama; Philemon was as white a, a „w, 

Tf W u S' fot of *« » ***. s 

Fathect sal'd “ ket « ° thS, 

conv "T 1S 00 f ° r - V0U to take thè IHy Fathcr' 1 
f an Sa ] d - “* have here thè copv beloni ’ 
to kallimachus, a duplicate in everv wav ekcen"Ì 
colour of thè seals. Kailin.achus, as is 

mI2mhZ% mSte2d A°Ì r£d; ’ He hdd out 3 siond 

parchmem, but Nicanor did not offer to take ir. He c lt 
with a stem face starrng at Justinian. 

n j C ° u .f se } must ac H” Justinian saia, ! ‘thst thè G-^e- 
V? bnbed b F 7 0u t0 °?en tre Gates to A-chi.h:u-, 

Were , re ™ ved >' estefda y thè Gutes 
elosed. Ihe arms stolen tram thè Palace for vour r., n , s 

beW ,Qty WCre repkced within tk ‘ P^ce tre dJy 

The Green Ieaders sat confounded. 

, c °me then,” Justinian said. “Is it not tinte that ve 
threw aside our pretences? Is it not rime to end the^e 
.erences and thè wars, confusion and ruin which must 
spring from them? I do not speak to voti, Nicanor, but 
to you, Kailimachus, and voti othere.' We are ai! men 
who love our City and her Faith; wiii vou not take my 
hand and Iet us make a friendship? Here is our Holv 
who 1S t0 a U of us thè representarive of thè Goti 
m Whom we have our being; he, I know, wiìl he our 
hei P m the ma ™g of a peace. For this parchment Kilìi- 
machus, I crample it and fling it from me. See; that is 
done.; that is over. Now then what afaont peace?” 

„ Philemon. was weeping; many people Aere were weep- 
ing. Pompems was thè first to speak He carne up 
to Justinian and said, É 4 Sir, here 9 s my hand. I was 
ignorant of this pact; since you cancel that parcliment 
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you cancel all that might have made me support it.” 

“I am going out from here,” Theophrastus said. He 
rose unsteadily, and went out. It was strange to see 
people moving aside from him as they might from a 
leper. Nicanor stili looked at Justinian. In a dead silence, 
he rose up and said: 

“Your uncle or you, or thè two between you, killed 
my brother, Theokritos. Do you think that I will accept 
from you either thè atrocity of that murder or thè 
infamy of your forgiveness? I am Nicanor of thè Bays. 
You get no truce from me.” He glanced at his side with 
a sneering lip at thè weeping Philemon. “What a puddle 
some souls are, my God,” he said. With this he thrust 
aside his chair and bowed to thè two Prelates. 

Something made him look fixedly at thè Patriarch. 
Every eye in thè house was fixed intently upon him. 
His lip lifted in a sneer. “So, Holy Father,” he said, 
“there you are between your two thieves again. I am thè 
impenitent one.” He gave a little inclination of thè head 
to thè Patriarch. He looked then at Kallimachus; again 
his lip lifted. He saw that Kallimachus was both false 
and mean. “For he had great possessione,” he said. 
Theodora then saw what she had not before seen, that 
in thè doorway behind him certain men were stand¬ 
ing. They wore thè uniform of thè Kingfishers, with 
blue birds broidered on thè chests of their tunics; they 
were much splashed and caked with mud, and had 
neither washed nor shaved for days. These men closed 
in upon Nicanor and removed him. The House sat in 
tìtter stillness. 

Suddenly thè most marvellous voice in thè Empire 
shouted from thè gallery: “Well done, thè Prince 
Justinian,” and at once all burst into a storni of cheer- 
ihg. No such cheering had ever shaken thè City Hall. 
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Theodora sa w Justinian very white, but smiiing a little 

cheerin^fn ^ H f S W6pt and P raved thè 
cheering rose and roared. Presentir it kiled thè 

Patrxarch rose and said that all shonldVire tbrW th " 

piote agaxnst thè Peate had becn bro£ht t, ^ht: 

hf” I?'«f °V C;lce “ an ° ffer of Christian Br-therhood/* 
ne saia, such an offer alwavs triumphs In thè end Let 
us pray fot Light and Pesce.” ' ' 

h ,JÌ e ° d0ra had loi ^ ed for a litt?e v.-ord with justinian, 
but there was no cnance of that. When thè Patrarch 
dismisseci them, thè Blue supporterà carne round him. 
lutea him aknt and bore him out. cheerinsj. The House 
emptied. She saw white, terrifìed face? and radimi and 
ecstatic faces gomg out of thè doors. Àt 3ast she rose 
weeprng, and went somehow back to thè Theatre. She 
was one of thè last to leave thè House. In thè Theatre 
she went to Macedonia’s dressing-room and sat there for 
a long time. Going out at last she ran inco Snsthenes 
Well, for once,’; he said, “votar polirics weren’t so 
bad. I was^there. Tino did well, didn’t he- It was sreat 
luck thè Kingfìshers coming in as they did just before 
thè curtain rose. I wonder how he sot those docilmente ” 
r “Wasn’t that effettive:» she sai! “to bring thrn oùt 
like that and sveep thern all off their feet. It was like 
a surprise in a play.” 

“I suppose some woman betrayed them,” Sosthenes 
said; generally there s a woman in it. There’s a Persian 
proverò, Took for thè woman’.” 

“I won’t let you say that a woman betraved them. 
Women help; they don’t hetrav,” Theodora said. 
“Where would your Ballets be but for thè women?” 

“Ah,”. he said cynically, “I couldn’t malte illusions 
without illusions, could I?” 

“The Gre^i troubìe wiìl end vidi this,” she said. 
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“It is over now,” he answered. “The horse there are 
rounding up some gangs of disturbers. The streets are 
pretty free of them now. Some of thè horse bave been 
pushed out to thè West to summon thè parties there. 
It is odd how The City has gone all Blue in half an hour; 
you’ll not see a Green favour anywhere. I was talking 
to old Theophanes just now. You know old Theo- 
phanes, thè man who teaches us oratory? He hasn’t a 
very choice reputation outside thè Sixth Ward: in 
fact, he smells. He’s a great speaker, but a very 
unscrupulous sort of low politician. He led thè cheers 
at thè Meeting. He said just now that Tino and Sym- 
machus would sweep all thè Tribes at thè election; that 
after this, Hypatius won’t get a single vote. Tino will 
be Consul, with Symmachus for a sort of make-weight. 
Tino has come on a lot since this moming. Half thè 
City is going to thè Palace now to cheer him. This mom¬ 
ing I would have said he had no great chance of being 
alive this evening and no chance whatever of being 
Emperor after Justo. It was as near as that. Now I 
would say he will be Co-Emperor as soon as he is Consul; 
he’ll be on thè coins next month and in thè throne at 
Easter. Justo’ll resign or retire. He’s no longer able for 
it. You mark what I say, this day has made Tino. Now, 
if he has thè sense to marry Kallimachus’ sister, who has 
thè birth he lacks, and all thè social graces, as well as a 
good deal of beauty, he will make friends with bis 
bitterest foes and be a most successful Basileus.” 

This was a new thought to Theodora and a very 
bitter one. It was so likely to be brought about. It was 
trae that thè Green lords loathed Justinian, and that their 
loathing was shared by their womenkind. Yet all of 
them were politically-minded, ever scheming to keep and 
increase their wealth and power. Was Kal^pachus likely 
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to hesitate to urge his sister to marry Justinian and so 
fuse thè parties? If he did not, what was to save him 
rrom connseation and proscription? 

By thè next day all The City knew of Blue trium.ph 
everywhere. The northem spearmen had rerreatcd 
without fighting, in sad disorder from want of r’ood- 
thè western horse had surrendered at Kallimachus’ order! 
Iheophrastus, one of their advisers and sunpìiers. had 
taken poison; Philemon, thè vivid little man. who had 
said that thè Greens viewed Justinian more with pìtv 
than with anget, had betrayed every man and secret 
known to him. There was no doubt that Justinian was 
thè most popular man in The City; thè Green re volt 
had melted away. When thè Consular eìection was held 
it seemed strange to most of thè Citizens that anvone had 
ever considered a Green candidate as a possibiìity. 

Theodora went to thè outside of thè City Hall to' bear 
thè result of thè voting and to see thè Consu Is-Elect 
appear before thè people to take thè Oaths of Office. 

A great crowd had gathered there in spire of a birterlv 
cold wind. She heard thè comments of thè crowd. “Sii 
Ward has voted Blue solid, a thing never known before.” 

* Tino is in, of course.” 4< They say he’s goinsj to marry 
thè Lady Aglae, Kallimachus’ sister.” “Lord,” a man 
answered, “I should think he’d think twice about marn'- 
ing into that fellow’s family.” 

The tellers carne forward to cali thè votings of thè 
Tribes. Justinian and Symmachus were declared to be 
Consuls for thè year by unanimous voting. She savr them 
come forward amid a roar of cheering to take thè Oaths 
of Office. Usually thè defeated candidates appeared 
to congratulate their adversaries, but Hypatius was not 
there. “He knows better,” a man said. “He’d be hung 
if he appeared here.” 
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She knew that thè Emperor was ili abed but she won- 
dered why thè Empress had not come. A woman near 
her said, “Why isn’t thè Empress here? ” Another 
woman replied, “Why, she has gone to thè Nuns of St. 
Cleomene’s to arrange thè Feast for thè poor on 
Christmas Day.” At this point there carne a sudden hush. 
“Look,” a man said, “there’s thè Lady Aglae. God, if she 
hasn’t got some nerve.” 

Theodora looked, for thè Lady Aglae was Kalli- 
machus’ sister. She carne forward on to thè stage towards 
thè Consuls-Elect. She was very graceful; she had much 
beauty of hearing; very pretty gold hair and a clever 
face with regular features. She held some sprays of olive 
which she tendered to thè two Consuls. 

“May I come?” she asked in a clear ringing voice, with 
thè assurance that everybody would be glad to see her 
and to hear her. “May I come from thè defeated Party 
to congratulate thè Victors and to tender them these 
olive-branches? ” 

Symmachus, who was thè nearer to her, took thè 
olive-branches from her and said, “So old a Father Noah 
as myself is glad to talee thè olive from so fair a dove.” 

Everybody laughed and Aglae bowed and withdrew, 
having left an excellent impression upon everybody. 

“These fair girls,” Theodora thought, “who show 
every blush and are so willowy, what are they at thirty?” 
She knew very well that at thirty they would have won 
all thè prizes and long since retired to enjoy them. Birth, 
wealth, leisure and much careful training had made it 
possible for Aglae to win these triumphs. 

The play was now over; Theodora turned out of thè 
crowd and set off home. She had not gone very far 
when she heard cheering, and saw a closed carriage trot- 
ting by with an escort in front and rear of trotting 
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lancers. She knew at once that this was thè Empress 
, nvmg ^ ome ^ rom St. Cleomene’s. She was recogrtised 
y tbe cr °wd and cheered with much good wiiì. “Good 
old Pheemy,” thè boys cried. Theodora saw her, sittino- 
m thè carnage with her Chaplain, looking ili, she 
thought, and huddling against thè cold. 

hen she reached home she found that there was a 
note for her from thè Empress’s Chaplain, asking her if 
she could possibly come to thè Palace that evenbm 
before sunset. She set forth and was presentìv admitted 
to thè little room, where thè Jtmpress sat, huddied over 
thè fire. She was looking very ili. Theodora kneìt and 
kissed thè hands stretched to her. She never was in thè 
presence of Euphemia without having ah thè tendemess 
in her nature stirred to its depths. 

Madam, she said, how can I teli you my gladness 
for your Cause and your nephew’s triumph.” " 

; The old woman stroked her hair and said, “Mv dear, 
i’ve wanted to speak to you ever since thè Meeting.” 
She coughed a little and huddled nearer to thè fire and 
said, “Would you rub my hands, dear? I took cold, I 
think, at that cold Church of thè Sisters.” She gave her 
hands to be chafed, then withdrew them gentlv and 
again caressed Theodora’s hair. “This dark" hair’,” she 
said, “is worth all gold hair twice over. I never did hold 
with gold hair. You know who l’m speaking of?” 

“Yes,” Theodora said. “The Lady Aglae.” 

“That is it,” thè old woman said. “ThevYe been get- 
ting at Justo, I mean thè Emperor, that if Tino were 
to marry this gold hair he could end all thè trouble.” 

“I don’t doubt,” Theodora thought, “and save Kalli- 
machus, who is a convicted traitor, and save all thè 
Western estates which mav be confiscated.” 

“You see, dear,” thè old woman went on, “thè 
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Emperor and I have had a saying since we carne here, 
‘Purple must as purple is\ We can’t think of what we 
would like, thè sameas other people; we must look to 
thè power. Being Emperor and Empress isn’t all siile 
underwear, like what I used to think it would be. l’ve 
seen it with Justo. He’d have had not half thè trouble 
he’s had on thè Throne if Fd been one of these girls who 
go about to thè horse-races. You see, these nobles, as 
they’re called, are all related. When a man gets wealth 
from robbing thè State one way or another they get hold 
of him by marrying him to one of them; then they all 
hang in a gang and do you down. Fve seen this thing 
dose, dear, and suffered from it. I was bora a slave; 
that’s why I wear high necks, dear, for thè collar-galls 
show stili. Fm called Basilissa all over thè world, but 
these people know that Fm not Basilissa; Fm thè slave- 
girl, Pheemie, who followed thè Regiment; they all 
know that and I see their sneers, though they think I 
don’t, or if I do it won’t matter. And I don’t mind 
much, dear, for Fve got Justo, who is a soldier, and one 
of thè best for cavalry; thè Army will always follow 
Justo. But I have to think now of Tino. We want him 
to be Emperor after Justo. He isn’t a soldier; thè Army 
won’t follow him; he’ll have to be Emperor by thè 
priests and lawyers and old prsefeets and that; he’ll have 
to be linked to these old purple-gills, who got both hands 
in thè Treasury somehow, and now go to thè race- 
meetings with their butlers and that. They’re all in here 
on their knees about it. Dear, this Gold Hair, she would 
bring in all thè Western lords on our side, who’ve been 
fighting us for years. Justo and Fve talked of it, and he 
said, ‘You see thè Theodora girl, and just show her that 
it is Tino’s chance to settle thè State for thè next 
hundred years’. She’s got what he needs, relations all 
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over thè Empire, all with pots of money from what theii 
fathers got, and thousands of retainers. With her, he’I 
have thè props he needs. Being Emperor isn’t all goina 
m fìrst and that; its lying awake thinking how to keep 
first; and Tino isn’t one to think of those things. You 
see, dear, I talk to you as Fd talk to my daughter? I liked 
you from thè fìrst, and I know you’ve got sense and can 
see it when it s put. It would be pleasant to me and Justo 
to have you in thè Palace, let alone thè joy to Tino, but 
ruin to thè hope of him being Emperor later. It would 
never do even for him to be with you on thè quiet, in 
thè ringless way; thè priests would object. We’ve got to 
consider these things, so it Comes to this, dear, we shan’t 
ask you here again, and we shall put a squeeze on Tino 
who’ll see it as we do. But there, dear, I’ve been harsh 
which I don’t want to be. This race-course girl, who 
knows thè betting and never did her own hair, she won’t 
know about priests and law like you would, but she’U be 
able to prop Tino in thè ways he’ll have to be propped. 
And now, dear, I don’t feel too well. It was coìd with 
those Nuns in their stone corridors; for of comse I always 
go barefoot like they do to thè Service. I’m not as young 
as I was. But I’ve talked it out with you and been as I 
would with a daughter, if I’d ever had one. You’H feel 
bitter with me at first, but you’ll come to see it as we do. 
Emperors can’t marry as they please, nor do much tha 
they want to. You’ve got such pretty hands, dear 
You’ll not mind my running on, for I can’t stand mucl 
more to-night, and can’t give my mind to beiru 
answered. I thought it best to say it all to you. Hi: 
uncle, my husband, thè Emperor, will have it all oui 
with Tino. I must say that you’ve been a good one. Now 
thè last Emperor but one, he had someone he wished to 
be Emperor after him and there was a girl in thè way 
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there. He sent for her and gave her a pot of money to 
go to live at Athens for a bit. You know I think a lot too 
much of you to olfer anything of that kind. God forbid 
l’d ever think a girl like you could be bought. But ì’m 
weary now. Fll ask you to go now. Fve said it all. Only 
put it out of your head that you’re to be Tino’s. To be 
Empress is not much sport, when these Praefectual 
women, what I cali race-meeting women, come by. Stili, 
Fve put some of them in thè ashes they tried to put me 
in. There’s some of them now that were in with 
Nicanor; they’re ashy enough now in thè cheek that 
were snorty when last we met. Nicanor’s in his wet 
grave with thè fishes at him. Stili there it is. Kiss my 
hand, dear.” 

She held out her hand over which she had laboured 
long with ivy leaves, lemon-juice and other blanchers 
in thè hope of whitening and smoothing what many 
years of toil and roughness had tanned and toughened. 
Theodora took it. She loved this old woman, this ex¬ 
slave and camp-follower, who had now blasted her 
hopes. She reflected that here she was, having her dis- 
missal; this was thè end. She would remember this little 
room for ever. It had a fire, a small picture of thè 
Ànnunciation, and great hangings of blue on which 
women had wrought thè figures of thè Apostles bring- 
ing thè Gospels out of Heaven to Constantine. WeU, 
this was sentence. There could be no appeal; one could 
not plead with Empire. She took thè Empress’s hand, 
caught it suddenly to her heart and kissed it. 

“There, there,” thè old woman said, “young things 
get over it. They’re not like us; we don’t heal at our 
age.” 

She seemed patheticalìy old and broken suddenly. She 
plucked a bell-rope by thè fireside; her three waiting- 
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women from Sardica appeared. They were tal], splendivi 
and silent women, slippered with felt, wearing thè long 
white robes with blue edging wom by alì tìTe servanti 
of thè Court. One of them bore in each hand a ione 
thick white wax candle darkly smoking; thè others bore 
blue blankets and over-wraps, which thev placed about 
thè Empress’s shoulders. 

“I shall go straight to bed,” thè old Empress said. “I 
cannot go to Chapeì to-night. I will do penatine to- 
morrow. Teli thè Chaplain, one of vou.” 

She turned to Theodora, and saldi You are voung 
and strong; pray that it will be made easy for you'. And 
pray for me, who am in need of guidante. Whv is there 
no fire here? ” 

There is a fire, Madam,” Theodora said, for indeed 
some short blocks of dried ship-timber were buming 
well, and thè old woman had been huddled over them. 

“I am cold,” she said; “thè Nuns’ corridor was so coìd. 
I feel frozen stiff. Get me away then; whv do you wait?” 

They left thè room. 

When she was left alone Theodora stood looldng iato 
thè fire, weeping silently. Some of thè wood bumed 
with vivid green flames. She felt crushed and weak, not 
for herself, but for life which srruggles so hard, and 
then Iike this old Pheemie is broken and helped off thè 
stage. She heard footsteps presentir passing swiftìv to 
and fro in thè corridore; something was amiss. She knew 
that she had stood by thè fire a long time, waiting thè 
summons to go. Always until then she had been sum- 
moned to her carriage from thè Palace. She thought: 
“Perhaps I am not again to be fetched away but may 
now walk. At Ieast they shall teli me so.” 

Presently she heard thè Emperor’s voice at thè end of 
thè passage, asking, “Is she stili there, then? ” A sen r ant 
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1 - , ' Iiaiuug btcp or me JtLmperor carne 

along thè passage and xnto thè room. 

As he closed thè door, she knelt to him. 

here^’ 1 ' Sa * d ’ ‘ ^ d * d not bear you were stili 

She saw that he was all shaken and quaking. 

Oh, sir,” she said, “is thè Empress ili?” 

sai? Sat ^ thC ChaÌr “ which the Empress had sat and 

jShe’s had one of these strokes.” He began to weeu 
and at the same time to swear. “Dammy, dammv 
dammy, my poor little Pheemie.” X V 

he?’” The ° dora said ’ <<][ Iove ber, too > may I g 0 to 

“I wouldn’t mind if it was me,” he said. “Ed hoped to 
go berore her, what witli my woiind.” 

;;Let me come with you to her,” Theodora said. 

. W ® ve b een together all the rime,” he said, “ever 
since Squadron C. The doctor said she’d never stand 
another of these strokes, and now it’s come.” 

_She toolc his hand and kissed it and wept upon it 

of mmery 6 S ° meh ° W drawn ver 7 cIose in that moment 

tho^h.” 1 " 37 “ Wel1 g °’” he said ’ “ we ’ U do no sood. 

He stood np, with some difficulty, and said, “You’ll 

have to he p me, girl, my wound’s worse now than it’s 
ever been. 3 

P^ b er ar , m a bout him to support him. 

Oiri, he said, “I was at Pheemie all the moming to 
put you away, to let that Gold Hair have Tino, and end 

awayT” SS ‘ Pheeme didn>t want t0 - Did she put you 

“Yes, Lord,” Theodora whispered. The Emperor’s 
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47 “ re d 7 ^ g d,eefcs - Jrai] “>“ d ““ - 

“She’s not goingto be put awav." he O - \ v’ ■ • ■ ■ 

-- J 10 ^ We can be with f-- 7 ; ' 

cleared. Theodorais going to be mv wire cren > ? 
thè Purple by lt . But she will be niv oni, tV^ 
purple. Come, Theodora, we must 7 c -,- v •-. 

lt was announced thè next dav fcv HerahO ;--VV, r 
prayers or thè public were asked’ t-» r.T;"'r *'■" 
xLmpress Euphemia, now sorelv ili. .7' 

Intercession was held. Then'HerdipTc: - 

Aimighty God had thought £t to talee to ; ::r ^ 

sovereign Lady and Basilissa. thè Consort c: : ■ = : - o-.'O 
and that all The City shouid moum. "" X 

. 0 u n <% appomted for thè furerai. Tre C:tv v/as 
m thè gloom of purple and black, with be!;.; : djn~ nr. 
all streets crowded with sightseers. The F.rr.rret; ha 
asked that she might be buried in thè bidè Ch7'd s ; c, 
Artemidorous, off thè old aisie of Santa Srphia.l rodar 
white and perfect shrine her litt’e shrunhnn shell was 
carried. The Guards lined thè Street?; thè Otacer? < d tire 
House led thè procession; then carne die Sardi Jn piàcr7 
playing their ramous lament: 


“The deer is lost to thè forest, 

The otter is gone from thè brook, 

Away is thè bird of oux joy.” 

Then carne all Squadron C, in their bine, with black 
plaids tossed over their shoulders; then die women of 
Sardica, her servants; then upon a trnnsport wagon of 
Squadron C carne all that was morta! of Pheeme. and 
then three figures wallcing together. thè Emperor, 
Justinian and Theodora. followed by Symmachus and 
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thè Municipality, thè Praefects, thè University, and thè 
banners of thè Provinces bome by thè men of thè Navy. 
The Emperor walked with difficulty, gritting his teéth 
against thè pain and thè grief, and sometimes groping for 
supporr to those who walked by him. 

Sightseers asked, “Who is that woman in black?” 
Those who knew thè gossip said, “That is Theodora. 
She’s bewitched Tino somehow. She’s one of these 
dancers; she’s one of these clutchers; she’s got her fangs 
into him. He’s going to marry her. It is an infamy.” 

Theodora knew well what they were saying and 
would say. She was at peace. She knew that she was 
one of this Royal family, as much one as thè strand of a 
rope is thè rope and its strength. She had seen thè dying 
Empress recognise her and bless her as Tino’s affianced 
bride. 

Soon they had laid thè old Empress away before thè 
Aitar of St. Artemidorous of Syme, and had moved to 
thè High Aitar of thè Great Church. Here, beside thè 
Patriarch, thè Emperor declared that from that moment 
his nephew, thè Prince Justinian, Consci Elect, Com- 
mander of thè Armies, would be his associate upon thè 
throne, co-equalled, co-powered. 

Justinian carne forward and knelt before thè Patriarch, 
and swore upon thè Gospels to uphold Faith, do Justice 
and practise Charity. i 

When he had taken thè Oaths, he rose and took 
Theodora’s hand. “Before God and men,” he said, “I 
pledge my troth to thè Lady Theodora.” 






